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America, return 4/. 
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| 
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—Bengal, Madras, or China. 
At 4 gs. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, 


@ 
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Glasé 


Leeward Islands. 


—Dublin, Cork, 


LITERARY PANORAMA 


For JUNE, 1812, 


NATIONAL 
AND 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECIIVE, 


TESTIMONIES TO THE 
PUBLIC CHARACTER AND CONDUCT 
OF THE LATE 
RIGHT HONORABLE SPENCER PERCEVAL, 
First Lord Commissioner of His Majesty's 


Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, &c. 


THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT HO- 
NORABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND 
TEMPORAL, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 
PRESENTED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE REGENT, ON MONDAY, MAY 1], 
18i2. 


Die Lune, 11° Maij 13819. 

Ordered, nemine dissentiente, by the 
Lords Spititual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his roval highness the Prince Re- 
gent, to express to his royal highness the hor- 
ror which this house feels at the atrociousness 
of the fact of the assassination of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceva/, one of his majesty’s 
most honorable privy council, within the 
wails of Pafliament; and linmbly to entreat 
his royal highness to direct all proper mea- 
tures to be taken, without delay, for bringing 
the offender of offenders to justice, 


His Royal Highness’s most gracious Answer. 
My Lords,—limpressed with the deepest 
feeling of horror and regret, on account of 
the atrocious fact inentioned in your address, 
I shall not fail to command the most imme- 
diate and effectual measures to be adopted for 
bringing the offender or offenders to justice. 
Message from kis Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to the House of Commons. 
George P. R.—The Prince Regent, deép- 
ly impressed with the severe loss his Royal 
Highness aud the country have sustained, in 
Consequence of the murder of the Right, 
on. Spencer Percevai, and being desirous 
Vou, XI, Lit, Pan, June 1812) 


of marking his sense of the public and private 
virtues of Mr. Perceval, and of affording rea 
lief and assistance to his numerous and af- 
flicted family, recommends to the House of 
Commons to enable his Royal Highness, in 
the name and on the bebaif of his Majesty, 
to make such provision for the widow and 
family of the Right Hon. Spéncer Perceval 
as to the justice and liberality of Purlisment 
may seem pioper. G.P.R 


THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS TO HIS KOYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE REGENT. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We his Majesty's dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in parlias 
nent assembled, beg leave to return yout 
Royal Highness our grateful thanks for your 
Royal Highaess’s most gracious message : 

We assure your Royal Higiness that we 
deeply participate in the severe loss your Royal 
Highness and the couutry hate sustained in 
consequence of the murder of the Right Hou, 
Spencer Perveval, First Commissionet of his 
Majesty's Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; of which most atrocious act, 
commiited within the walls of Parliament, 
we cannot, in terms sufficiently strong, ex- 
press our abborrence ; and being desirous of 
marking our sense of the public and private 
virtues of Mr. Perceval, and of affording re« 
lief and assistafice to his numeérogs and 
flicted family, we beg leave humbly to as- 
sure your Royal Highness that we sliall feel 
ita grateful act of public duty, ander the 
melancholy eircamsiances of this afficting 
ease, to enable your Roval Highness, in the 
name and on the bebalf of his Majesty, to 
make such provision fut the widow and faz 
mily of the Hon. Spencer Pereetal, as 
may be consistent with the d lie 
befality of Parliainent. 

His Royal Highness’s most gractous Answer. 
I receive with satisfaction the assurance 

that you will enable me to provile for the 

widow and fainily of the late Right Hoa. 

Spencer Perceval. 

is a most benefisial mode of dispose 

ing of the public money, and one aost gras 

tifying fo my feelings, in marking with pes 

culiat _ the family of an i 
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dual, whose talents and virtues have been 
snaiched, by au act of unparalleled atrocity, 
from the service of his country.” 


Such are the testimonies of legislative 

regret, of royal and national esteem, with 
which it is our duty to open the present 
article! Very painful, indeed, are those 
feelings, by which we are impelled to lay 
aside trom its appointed order, the con- 
sideration of a subject of great national 
importance and expectation, and to sub- 
stitute a succinct view of the public cha- 
racter of a minister, now no more. 

One of those occurrences which for- 
tunately are rare among mankind, and 
of which our nation affords but a solitary 
instance,* has cast a gloom over the go- 
vernment, the legislature, the metropo- 
lis, and the nation, at large. The Chief 
of the state is, certainly, the King; but 

“the King in his public capacity acts 
only through the intervention of his 
-Ministers, who, each in his place, become 
so many deputed chiefs of the state, and 
transact the official business. One of 
the most important departments of ad- 
ministration in all governments, is the 
Finances ; which in this country, are now 
under the regulation of a board consisting 
of several Commissioners, called ‘* Lords 
of the Treasury,” the first of which is a 
cabinet minister ; and when he holds at 
the same time the oifice of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he is regarded as the 
efficient head of the administration. 

Such was the high situation of the late 
Spencer Perceval: he was first Lord of 
the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and it was in the fulfilment 
of duties attached to his office, that he 
fell by the hand of an assassin, as he was 
entering the House of Commons, on 
Monday, May 11. Passing through the 
lobby a pistol was discharged into his 
‘body; the ball penetrated his heart ; he 
“moved on mechanically a step or two, and 
“fell: J am murdered!” was the only 
“sentence he had power to utter, and even 
this faultered on his lips : another moment 


* In the murder of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham by Felton: but that was not in the 
very house of Parliament, as was this of Mr. 
Perceval : nor was it the fruit of inexplicable 

“private revenge, but of public feelings and 
ae and highly wrought fanaticism. 

~The assault of Guiscard on Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, was not fatal. 
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closed his life. An action so sudden sur- 
prized the casual spectators of it: they 
raised Mr. Perceval from his fallen pos- 
ture ; and conveyed him, a corpse, to an 
adjoining apartment. His assassin, na- 
med John Bellingham, was instantly ta. 
ken, with the murderous weapon in his 
hand, and the fellow to it, loaded, in his 
pocket. He rested the justiacation of 
his crime, on eliedged inattentions of 
government to claims he had preferred for 
compensation on account of sufferings un- 
deservedly inflicted on him in Russia. 

That he had been in Russia (at Arch. 
angel) and had engaged in unprofitable 
speculations, appeared from his papers ;— 
that he had suffered severe imprisonment 
was confirmed by the same proofs ;—that he 
had applied for redress to the British con- 
sul at Archangel, Mr. Shairpe, and to the 
British ambassador at Petersburgh, Lord 
Leveson Gower, was true ;—but after no- 
ticing his case, they declined supporting 
his pretensions; The natural inference 
is, that those representatives of their coun- 
try, considered his conduct as having vio- 
lated the laws of the empire in which he re- 
sided. Uachecked by their opposition Bel- 
lingham sought that redress, as he called it, 
at home, whichhe could not obtain abroad. 
He applied to almost every public office ; 
and though repeatedly informed, that they 
could not impugn the laws, or the go- 
vernment of a foreign state, he perse- 
vered, till reveirge for his disappointment 
took full possession of his mind. It 
would be an insult to our readers to at- 
tempt to justify the conduct of our pub- 
lic offices; as well, indeed much better, 
might the assassin have shot a justice, or 
a clerk, at Bow Street, for refusing war- 
rants to bring before them his supposed 
persecutors in Russia; and that Mr. Per- 
ceval in particular was the last man in 
England to refuse attention to a well- 
founded application we have had repeated 
opportunitiesof knowing ; and have given 
a striking instance in the sequel to this 
article, 

Commerce is at all times an abundant 
source of anxiety; the uncertainties to 
which it is liable, affect the heart, and, we 
verily believe, the understanding also, in 
many instances. Not every youth brought 
up to commerce, is fitted by nature to 
sustain the accidents to which it is ex- 
posed; not every mind can bear the re- 
verses by which extensive speculations are 
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sometimes rendered ruinous. Whether 
the anguish of disappointment may not 
pervert the intellect, in many more cases 
than are, or can be, generally known, 
must be referred to the consideration of 
pathologists. "We know well, that unre- 
strained avidity of advantage beclouds the 
as oes of merchants; that he hazards 
is happiness who confides to the mercy 
of winds and waves, a property to which 
his own is incommensurate. Hence fol- 
Jow in the train of adversity, distress, 
discredit, bankruptcy ; — self-murder !— 
and, possibly, hence the murder of a pub- 
lic officer, a pillar of the state, a pattern 
of integrity, diligence, and urbanity. 
- That eager temper and disposition of 
mind, which engages in unwarrantable 
speculations, that flatters itself with hope, 
and magnifies hope to expectation, and 
expectation to certainty, where right rea- 
son beholds nothing but cause of doubt, 
and anxious peradventure, is the most 
likely to be extremely agitated or depress- 
ed, to sink into despondency, or melan- 
choly, when its unjustifiable anticipations 
are disappointed. Then, whatever was 
its dependence becomes its misery ; 
contemplation rests ona partial view of 
circumstances, and the same excess of 
feeling as formerly had been its enjoyment, 
but its bane, now fills it with insupport- 
able agony. 

Let our readers imagine a wretch like 
Bellingham, torn by contending passions, 
ruminating gloomily over his ideas ; his 
mind a mere dungeon, accessible only 
to the basest principles of depraved hu- 
man nature; indulging nothing but un- 
qualified resentment against his fancied 
hard fate, and sullenly cherishing every 
malignant motive to resist the power 
that he supposed oppressed him. Why 
could he not discern in his own miscon- 
duct one powerful cause, at least, of his suf- 
ferings ? or why not sooth his agony by 
submission? From the first conception 
of revenge, what a diabolical process had 
his mind sustained! What perversions 
of reasoning ! what self-delusions ! gra- 
dually brooding over his horrible notions, 
till they assumed the form of intention ; 
gtalaiy vivifying his intention into des- 
petate resolution, ‘ere he could realize 
his design! watching, waiting, enquir- 
ing, marking, that he might not- miss 
his object, a public man! a public offi- 


ly, arepresentative of a town, or acoun- 
ty, as such ; but the leading member of 
administration ; in a subordinate sense, 
the head of the executive government ! 
Bellingham had been noted in early life, 
asa youth of violent feelings; had they 
been then controuled, subdued, and go- 
verned, he might still have been ruled by 
morality and reason ; and the nation might 
still have possessed Mr. Perceval. * 

Spencer Perceval was the descendant of 
a family long ennobled; but not being 
the eldest son, his talents were exerted in 
the labours of a profession. He fixed on 
the law. That he was a first rate pleader, 
we do not mean to affirm; yet that he 
managed a cause to the best advantage, 
and that his abilities were generally ace 
knowledged at the bar, we presume, is 
beyond all contradiction. But it is as a 
public man that Mr, Perceval will be 
most sensibly regretted; and it deserves 
particular remark, that besides the im- 
portant and confidential duties attached 
to his public situation, it was his singular 
lot to be engaged in the management of 
subjects of extreme delicacy, not merely 
involving the national interest, but the 
characters of the most illustrious persons 
ages of our realm. 

Mr. Perceval was confidentially entrust 
ed in the ‘ Investigation” of occurrences 
of a delicate nature, between an illus- 
trious pair, then of the highest expecta- 
tions. The honour of the parties, and 
the honour of the nation, demanded that 
proceeding ; and we have reason to be- 
lieve the firmness and integrity of Mr. 
Perceval’s mind and conduct on that try- 
ing occasion Jeft so strong an impression 
on the good opinion of a great personage, 
that he afterwards signified his wishes— 
and what were they but commands ?+-that 


* Notwithstanding the affirmations of the 
murderer that this crime, was completely re- 
stricted to himself, those who witnessed his 
first emotions after the fact, think themselves 
justified in suspecting the truth of his assere 
tions. We are informed by an eye witness, 
that almost immediately on being seized, he 
should say, ‘* J know well enough, that the 
«© laws of the land wil! not justify me; but 
witt!” An expression not 
marked at the time, and not reported by any 
journal ; but not without. its connection (is 
some suppose) with the foolish and stupid 
letters sent to H. R. H. the P. R. threatens 
ing him with the fate of Bellingham, in case 


cer !—Not a member of the Senate mere- 


he sanctioned his immediate execution. 
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Mr. P. should devote his abilities exclusive- 
ly to the service of the public. In plain 
language, it was Mr. Perceval’s HonESTY 
that wade him a minister : and when mi 
nister, it was still his fate to be intrusted 
with the defence of illustrious character. 

Convinced of the official innocetice of 
H. R. H. the Duke of York, and well as- 
sured that he was the victim of a con- 
spiracy formed to ruin his reputation, and 
to drive him from office (a fact long since 
notorious to the world, though then secret 
except to a few), Mr. P. stood forward to 
stem the torrent of prejudice raging in 
full violence against the Duke. Not that 
he glossed over his vices: the man who 
was distinguished as an excellent husband, 
as the affectionate father of a numerous 
family, risqued nothing in deelaring, ‘* I 
stand not here to vindicate conjugal infide- 
lities: Iam no advoeate for the adulteries 
of the Duke of York: I abandon the 
charge on that head to the mercy of gen- 
tlemen who think proper to become ac- 
cusers of the illustrious delinquent. But, 
I shall do my utmost, to prevent the tri- 
umph of a foul--a most toul conspiracy 
formed against H. R. H. as a public 
aficer, and against the peace of a family 

eservedly dear to the nation,—a con- 
spiracy, I repeat, which however claim- 
ing to be the result of anxiety for the 
public welfare, is devised with party views 
merely, and actuated by intentions of 
nothing beyond personal aggsandisement.” 

Time has shewn the justice of these 
sentiments; but only those who knew 
his proceedings could be aware of the dex- 
terity enyployed by Mr. P. to unravel the 
conspiracy ; and to bewilder the conspi- 
rators ; who to this moment do not know 
by what uncontrollable fate they expe- 
rienced certain disappointments on sub- 
jects, which they assure! themselves were 
within their grasp. 

A third occasion - and to the commu- 
nity the most important perhaps that had 
occurred for ages,—on which it was Mr. 
P.’s duty to meet unmoved the shock of 
@ontentious party, related to the provisions 
for the assumption of the Regency by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. The 
constitution of this kingdom knows no- 
thing of aRegent. The king is supposed 
to sanction the necessary orders for the 
welfare of the state, without suspension 
ot active power. On occasion of a tem- 
porary absence of the first magistrate from 
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his charge (as when George II. visited 
Hanover), his majesty was allowed to no- 
minate a regency :—but im the case of 
the present regency, the incapacity of the 
royal person toact fur himself, and his 
people, was notorious; and the regent 
was called to exercise the functions of 
government without deriving any autho- 
rity by delegation from his majesty. The 
extraordinary circumstances of the king- 
dom (involved in war againet an impla- 
cable foe), added to the inevitable em- 
barassments attending this important con- 
stitutional question; and we have little 
hesitation in saying, that the acknowledged 
integrity of Mr. P. was once more his 
personal protection. It conciliated the 
good will of the personage immediately 
concerned ; and the voice of the nation 
sanctioned the steps taken and completed 
by the minister. 

Another most distinguished public 
question, agitated during Mr. Perce- 
val’s administration, was that common- 
ly, but corruptly, termed ‘* Catholie 
Emancipation.” On this difficult and mo 
mentous subject, not a soul, however op- 
posed to Mr. P. ever venitwzed to accuse 
him of hypocrisy; or charged him with 
affecting a regard to the national Protestant 
church to which he was really a stranger : 
not a single adversary hazarded a hint 
of his acting without or against ccs-viction :. 
not one attempted, or professed to at- 
tempt, to pull off the mask from the 

litical actor, from the double-dealing 

mier. He was known to be of up- 
right intentions; whether he were mis- 
guided, was a different proposition : his 
professions of inflexibility were acknow- 
ledged as the voice of conscience : his mo- 
tives were pure : his allegations were un- 
questionable, whether or not his arguments. 
were irrefragable. On this very difficult, 


‘very questionable, and very important 


subject, Mr. P. felt, and with him the 
nation, the immense value of private cha- 
racter, the adamantine basis of irreproach- 
able morals and acknowledged integrity. - 

We follow up the stress we have 
laid on the uprightness of the minister's 
personal character, by appealing to the 
constant exercise of that religious princi- 
ple which he ever avowed. Tat may 
fairly be considered as the root whence 
sprang all his respectability. His piety 
supported his integrity: his integrity 
originated his appointment ta office ;. the 
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heard, would forbid that practice in 


which he persevered and delighted. 
Whether rpg | times will applaud 


King confided with satisfaction in the 
servant of his crown, and of the public 
who confessed a greater power than 
that of his royal master, great though it 
be, in his daly deportment. The man 
who knew his heart was open to the 
searcher of all hearts, might without 
trepidation, face as a minister, the most 
august assembly of fellow mortals in the 
world. And to this mens stli conscia 
recti we attribute the main source of that 
good humour in Mr. P.’s public deport- 
ment which passed for the effect of 
natural disposition, It was natural dis- 
position ; but heightened by a dignified 
sense of duty towards God and man; 
in the full energy of that famous line, 


Je crains mon Dieu, cher Abner; et je 
n'ai point d autre crainte. 


And now, when the catastrophe has 
demonstrated the fate that awaited him, 
is it too much to ask whether Mr. P. was 
not infinitely wiser and happier for his 
steady attention to religion and piety? 
The momentary stroke of his death, left 
him no time for preparing his heart, had 
it been unprepared : no interval for con- 
trition for past follies; for what is popu- 
larly termed ‘* making his peace with 
God,” He was struck, at the instant, 
pious, or impious—a believer, or an in- 
fidel—renewed or reprobate. Let those 
who formerly ridiculed his “ preciseness,”’ 
his “ superstitious attendance on religious 
forms”—let them saynow, what could he 
have done better. And especially, leta 
writer whom we have in our eye, who in 
terms little short of opprobrious, enlarged 
on “ the mighty minister of a mighty 
nation! who, followed by half a score of 
lank-haired young methodists, paraded in 
sanctified ostentation to the church at 
Hampstead,” &c. Let him, or any other, 
determine—does Mr, P. now repent of 
it? Does any one of his family repent 
of it, forhim? Is there one among his 
friends, one among his enemies, who 
wishes he had been less devout, less 
punctual in his devotions? Even in 
town, while involved in the vortex of 
public business, there were sacred hours, 
when the minister was inaccessible, 
and the man was engaged in duty to no 
earthly power. Who now regrets the 
hours thus spent? Let him stand forth 
who dare avow his conviction that the 
departed Premier, could his veice be 


the conduct of Mr. Perceval as a great 
minister, must be left to events,— 
and by events will the superficial not 
fail to judge on it:—but to the vene- 
rated list of good men, who have adorned 
our country, the public voice, will, with 
deep regret, but without reserve, unite 
the honoured name of Spencer Perceval, 


Of the numerous addresses to H. R. H, 
the Prince Regent from other public bo- 
dies besides the two Houses of Parliament 
to which this melancholy event has given 
occasion, we can insert only that froma 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the city of London, as an in- 
stance of the national voice, from which 
we do not hear a single dissentient. 

The lord ge the aldermen, sheriffs, 
common council, and officers of the city of 
London, waited on his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, at Carlton House, with a 
humble address, which was read by Joha 
Silvester, Esq. the Recorder, as follows :— 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OP 
WALES, REGENT OF THE UNITED KINGe 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The humble, dutiful, and loyal Address of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the Cit | of London, in Common Coun. 
cil assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, the lord mayor, aldermen, and come 
mons of the city of London, in common 
council assembled, most humbly approach 
your Koyal Highness, for the purpose of exprese 
sing to your royal highness our deep concern, 
and of dutifully tendering to you our condo- 
leace on occasion of the severe loss recently 
sustained by ore Royal Highness and the 
country, in the death of the late right hon. 

Spencer Perceval, 

We have been called, sir, in common with 
the rest of his Majesty's subjects, to contem- 
late a dispensation most awfully awakening 
in its nature, most lamentable in its conse- 
quences—we have seen a Minister to whose 
public conduct (whatever differences may cx 
ist amongst us or others of his Majesty's sub- 
jects with respect to the policy of the mea 
sures adopted by the Government of which 
he was a Member), ali must agree in ascrib- 
ing the praise due to patriotism the most are 
dent and disinterested, to integrity the most 
inflexible, 10 industry the most persevering, 
to manners the most conciliatory, and whose 
private virtues were cdlculated to be the ex~ 
ample, as they miust have been the admira~ 
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tion of all who were witnesses of his domes- 
tic life, arrested in his career by the hand of 
an assassin, at the doors of that House which 
had so repeatedly been the scene of his elo- 
quent exertions as a senator of the realm ; 
and in an instant your Royal Highness was 
deprived of a most faithful servant, and the 
country of one of her brightest ornaments. 
We do not attempt to give utterance to feel- 
ings which language cannot express, but 
which vour Royal Highness, in reference to 
sensations to which you must have yourself 
been subject, can be at no loss to form an 
adequate conception. The horror, the de- 
tesiation and the grief excited in our minds 
by the commission and consequences of a 
crime so atrocious as that which has been 
the oceasion of our appearance before your 
Royal Highness, are not, we trust, incon- 
sistent with the submission with Which it is 
our duty, and we would hope our inclination, 
to bow to this inscrutable dispensation. 

Amidst the poignancy of feeling upon this 
most distressing event, we beg leave most 
dutifully to represent to your Royal Highness 
the consolation which we have derived, and 
the motives of thankfulness with which we 
have been furnished, from the reflexion that 
acrime, of which, happily, but few instances , 
are recorded in the annals of our history, was 
the act of a single individual, and that its 
perpetration does not involve the character of 
the nation. 

Whilst we have felt it to be incumbent 
upon us to lay before your Royal Highness this 
expression of our condolence, we should con- 
sider that we had il! discharged our duty either 
to your Royal Highness or ourselves, were 
‘we to omit assuring your Royal Highness of 
‘the grateful sense we entertain of the promp- 
titude with which your Royal Highness has 
been pleased to signify to Parliament your 
‘wish to be enabled to make a suitable provi- 
sion for the widow and numerous offspring of 
the deceased minister, and we beg leave most 
humbly to express our firm conviction, that 
in the measures which may be adopted to 
give effect to feelings so worthy of your Royal 
icine, as the representative of our vene- 
‘sable and most gracious sovereign, and as the 
heir apparent to his crown, the legislature 
will be seconded by the unanimous voice of 
the nation over which your Royal Highness is 
called to preside. 

Signed by order of the court, 

Henry Wooprnorre. 

To which Address his Royal Highness was 
pleased to returu the following siost gracious 
answer. 

I thank you for your dutiful Address— 

The sentiments which you have expressed 
of deep regret for the severe loss which ihe 
country has sustained by the death of Mr. 
Perceval, of a high sense of his eminent ta- 
Jents and virtues, and of abhorsence of the 
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atrecious act which has closed so useful and 
exemplary a life, are most consonant to my 
own opinions and feelings. 

My mind is relieved from the most painful 
sensations hy the proof afforded upon the 
trial of the assassin, that this dreadful act 
was not connected with any sanguinary sys~ 
tem: and J trast that our annals will not 
again be sullied by a crime which the genes 
rous aod manly character of the British people 
has ever held in peeuliar detestation. 

In recommending to Parliament to make a 
suitable provision for his widow and family, 
I have discharged a duty to the people come 
mitted to my charge ; and J am gratified by 
the assurances that this act of justice towards 
departed merit will be seconded by the unanis 
mous voice of the nation. 


*,* In proof of what we have hinted that 
the condescension, the charity, and the ine 
tegrity of Mr. Perceval were exemplary, 
we beg leave to direct the attention of 
our readers to a letter selected from among 
many, written by his own hand to a pere 
son of no higher rank in life than that 
of a journeyman printer, engaged on the 
Literary Panorama. 

Downing Sireet, July 30, 1811. 

Sir,—I send you a draft for your child’s 
schooling ; and you will accept the balance 
for yourself. 

I wish you to take an opportunity of seeing 
the woman whose pardon I certainly solicited 
from Mr. Ryder in consequence of your inter- 
Jerence. You may shew her this letter. She 
should not be in ignorance of the great 
anxiety you expressed to me on her behalf, 
and the success with which you prosecuted 
your intercession for her.—Besides, as she 
told you she had purchased her pardon, I 
should be glad to be informed as well as I 
can of that circumstance, It is very likely 
that some person or other understanding that 
a pardon was intended for her, may have 
gone and offered his services, and that she 
finding her pardon procured, may have ima- 
gined she owed it to him, and there/ore said 
she did not owe it to you:—and I should be 
glad to-find out the persons who may have 
been guilty in imposing upon the poor 
woman ; for the purpose of preventing, if 
possible, their having the opportunity of im- 
posing in a similar manner on any one else. 

Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Sp, PeRcEVAL. 


Mr. Dickenson, 
No. 3, Prince’s Court, Drury Lane, 
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The minister who could condescend to 
these exp!anations with a journeyman 

rinter, whose child was the subject of 
his charity—from no earthly motive but 
that of mere benevolence; was no or 
dinary man, The desire of promoting 
public justice manifested in the senti- 
ments of the Premier do him the greatest 
honour. Mr. P. induced by feelings truly 
patriotic, first admitted this man’s ac- 
quaintance ; and finding that he had re- 
peatedly served his country ,* he took plea- 
sure in serving him, not merely by the 
allowance of an annuity for his own 
support; but in the person of his child, 
especially ; to whom he gradually in- 
creased his allowance, and who this 
year was directed to prepare for removal 
to a superior school. We need say no- 
thing on the severity of the disappoint- 
ment to the lad, or to his aged parents! 
The woman alluded to, whose pardon 
Mr, P. procured, was one who had taken 
a crime on herself, in order to save her 
husband, What accumulated regrets fol- 
low this excellent man to his premature 
grave! 
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Chronological Retrospect, or Memoirs of 
the Urincipal Events of Mahommedan 
History, from the Death of the Arabian 
Legislator, to the Establishment of the 
Mogul Empire in Hindustan. By Major 
David Price, of E. I, C.—[Concluded 
from page 610 of the present volume. ] 


whatever happiness of con- 
jecture founded on experience of the past, 
a few of the superior individuals of the 
human race, have occasionally ventured 
to anticipate coming events, neverthe- 
less the power of inspecting futurity, ge- 
nerally, is wisely and graciously withheld 
from the sons of men. The strongest 
basis on which our expectations can rest, 
is the character of those employed as 
instruments in accomplishing remark- 
able revolutions of opinion. The rise 
and fall of states, the transfer of pow- 
er and property from one conqueror, or 


* He is now infirm, aged 61 years, and 
has served His Majesty both in the navy and 
army, was at the memorable siege of Gibral- 
tar, and in Sir Robert Calder’s action with 
the combined fleet of France and Spain, on 
the 2¢d July, 1805, off Cape Vinisterre, 


lof areformer, or the head of a sect, or 


from one usurper, to another, is com- 
paratively of little importance. | Empire 
has always fluctuated ; and dominion rivals 
in mutability, life itself :—nothing is less 
permanent: not even the “ drops of 
water, on the leaf of the lotos flower 
shaken by the wind.”’ But the character 


the founder of a religious opinion, usually 
influences his disciples to a conformity 
with himself and descends through a long 
line of posterity, not related by natural 
parentage, but assimilated by mental dis- 
position, by opinion, by supposed con- 
viction, and united by professions of subs 
jugation and obedience, implying duty, 
moral obligation, and implicit confidence, 
Authority which binds conscience is the 
most imperative of all authorities; if it 
promote the natura! propensities of the 
human heart, and derive assistance from 
the inseparable passions of our constiiu- 
tion, the popularity, the vigour, and the 
perpetuity of such a power is a matter 
of course. Those from whom the secret 
springs, by which it is moved are conceals 
ed, may indeed, judge favourably of its 
appearance, and augur no lasting evils irom 
its predominance ; while others who dis- 
cern the impetus that urges it forward 
may justly dread not merely its ap- 
proach and its powers, but its extensive 
operations and its eventual duration. 
Usually sages who have attempte. to 
reform mankind, have appealed to the 
milder affections of the heart: they have 
adduced the sanctions of divinity to the 
brotherly feelings of man, have eoforced 
the duty of acknowledging the mutual re- 
lation of the species, and of restrain 
ing the vielence which marks rather the 
outcast than the inmate, rather the enemy 
than the member of the family, rather 
the wild savage of the woods, than the 
citizen of society, rather a brute in human 
shape, than a man rational, compassionate, 
and immortal. Boodha forbad his follow- 
ers from shedding blood, even the blood 
of sacrifices,—a rite he found established 
by immemorial usage,—thiaking oy this 
prohibition to exclude every trace of crael- 
ty, though but rarely called-into action, 
from the busom of his disciples: Cou- 
fucius taught an abstinence frou worldly 
enjoyments, which placed the wisdom he 
recuinmended in direct opposition to the 
acquisition of riches, and to the spoliation 
and plunder of the wealthy, Not so Mo- 
214 
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hammed: he from whose heart the angels 
had taken away the bluck dr p which no 
human heart is without, was neverthe- 
Jess, libidinous, ambitious, tyrannical, and 
cruel: he who had seen God face to face, 
who had visited the realms and beheld the 
glories of Paradise, he coveied the dim 
brilliancies of this lower world; he sought 
dowinion, though he knew it must be 
transient; he shed the blood of his fellow 
citizens, to force them to accept salvation ; 
aud those who doubted he destroyed. To 
what intensity of enthusiasm must he have 
wrought himself who could believe that in 
him centered the delight of the Almighty, 
while directing the scimitar of war against 
his peaceful neighbours! who could en- 
sure tg the soldier maimed in his service 
«* in exchange for the arms he had lost, 
a pair of wings, resp'eudent with the 
blushing glories of the ruby, wih which 
he became the inseparable companion of 
the Archangel Gabriel, in his volitations 


through ‘he regions of evernal bliss," —— 


‘Th: pro: het who could stand by one of 
his wa riors and :upply him with arrows, 
and who was heard to declare thirteen 
tives sc cssively in the battle, that “ the 
zeal of his archer would find its meed in 
paradise,” was surely capable of incredible 
And what could restrain his 
overs, with such aa eximple b. fore 
tom, their hearts. giowing with all the 
cxoggera ions of Onental idioms, their 

sions roused to fury by the dictates of 
their sacred books, and by the practical 
comments of their commanders and asso- 
giaies? Ji is true, that the armies of the 
propbet were sometimes defeated; but 
none fell in the curn ge who had not me- 
yited that punishment ly their unbelief of 
us : or, it they perisbed by hunger, 
by thirst, by femine, by sickness, they re- 

ived from the cupbearers of death the 

itter draught of dissolution, merely as a 
passpert .o bowers f bliss, and eternal 
enjo ments Most u questionably such a 
man was tormjdable ; and his successors 
had lit le more to do than to maintain 
the spirit he had ouzed, to conquer the 
werk : they shifted the seat of their glory 
from Medinah, where it was native, to 
Kifab, to th esvied and luxariant region 
of Dama cus ; to B ghdad and the banks 
ef the Tigris; to Tebieiz, to Shitanniab 
and Hera: : and altimately to the Indus, 
and the = of the Ganges. European 
Christendom, alone, was able to resist 


the attacks of this inveterate foe: and 
much as it has been the fashion to sneer 
at the Crusades intended to check the pro- 
gress of Mohammedism, it is to the va- 
lour of those gallant men at arms who 
spent their lives in that service, that we 
are beholden for our present freedom from 
tribute, from slavery, and from Isslam, 
itself. 

Majer Price has addaced only a few 
anecdotes of the later years and the last 
days of Mahommed. Subdued by sick- 
ness, and believing himself to be poison- 
ed, “in tracing the circumstances of his 
i ness, we look in vain for any proofs of 
‘ict meek and heroic firmness which might 
be expe ied to dignify and embellish the 
last moments of the Apostle of God. On 
some occasion. he betrayed such want of 
fortitude, such marks of childish impa- 
tience, as are in geuerai to be found in 
men only of the most ordinary stamp, and 
such as extorted from his wi{e Ayaishah 
in particular, the sarcastic rematk, that 
in herself or any of his family, a similar 
demeanor would long since have incurred 
his severe displeasure.” 

We should bave been glad if our author 
had given a sketch at least of the general 
character of this remarkaole man ; it is 
in fact, interwoven with the succeeding 
scenes of his history; and would hove 
formed a proper introduction to the jead- 
ing events, while it woul! have explained 
a thousand minor particulars, to which 
it might be called the key. 

The immediate successor of Mahommed 
was Abu Bekker ; chosen to perform the 
sacred othces of the Caliphate ; and there- 
fore ill qualified to restrain or to punish 
the excesses of his generals. He was, 
himself, meek, modest, pious and humble 
beyond his contemporaries, a pattern of 
simplicity and frugality, and when he 
died, he had ouly to request that his 
daughter Ayaishah would be responsible for 
payment of the very trifling debt of a few 
dithems.. But such was not the disposi- 
tion of his officer Khaled, When he had 
slain fourteen thousand citizens of Ye- 
maumah in the defence of their city ; 


In the calm which immediately succeeded 
to the swrender of Yeru.umah, Khaled, 
without appearing at all to be . Tected by the 
scenes of b'ood which presented chémselves 
on every side, recurred to the indulgevce o 
his appetites ; and with as little ceremony, as 
feeling, or reflection, demanded of 
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that he should give him his daughter in mar- 
riage. ‘The Yemaumite endeavoured at first 
to elude the request, by delineating the ex- 
treme indecency of insulting the memory of 
so many slaughtered victims to the demon of 
fanaticism) and revenge, by introducing the 
sounds of festivity and mirth, before the bo- 
dies were yet cold. But this was an argu- 
ment which bore but little weight with the 
jron hearted Khaled; any more than the 
sum of one million of dirhems then consi- 
dered an enormous dower, which was fixed 
by Majaia, as the price of his daughter's 
hand, and which was paid on the spot, and 
tie marriage consummated without further 
delay. 


Subjects so sanguinary and unfeeling 
could be with difficulty governed, even by 
the attribute of sanctity bestowed on their 
sovereign ; and we find the third in suc- 
cession from Mahommed, the Caliph 
Othman, suffering the evils, of a siege 
of forty days in his own palace, his sacred 
residence becoming the scene of blood and 
outrage. Here he met his fate, awaited its 
approach, and with an exemplary steadi- 
ness composed his mind, to coming events. 


The contest was maintained, notwith- 
standing, with unabated fury, antil Mahom. 
med the son of Abd Bukker made his way 
into the apartment; where, with his eves 
intently fixed upon the sacred pages of the 
Korin, sat the venerable Othman. Regard+ 
Jess of those considerations of compassion 
and forbearance, which, the contemplation 
of fallen and unresisting greatness might have 
inspired, the son of Abad Bukker seized his 
aged sovereign by the beird, and insultingly 
demanded, what now availed his doating 
partiality for the apostate Oveidullab, for the 
outlawed Merwaun, and the magician Mau- 
weiah? To this, in mild resignation, Oth- 
man observed in reply, that were Ais father 
living, he would never have entertained the 
presumption to commit that act of barbarous 
violence, by which he had, on this occasion, 
thought fit to signalize himself. Smitten 
with a reviving sentiment of compunction, 
Mahommed left him without further injury. 
The next that entered was Kennauvah the 
son of Basher; and he was preparing to 
strike at his anoffending sovereign, when ar- 
rested in his design by the cries of his asso- 
ciates from the area below ; warning him to 
forbear, for that they sought not the life of 
Othman. These very persons, however, im- 
mediately entering the apartment, fiercely 
demanded of Othman what induced him 
further to delay his abdication of the govern- 
ment. One of them, the Ghautleky or 
Auffeky already mentioned, then gave the 
first stroke, which drew the defenceless 


monatch’s blood ; some drops of which fell 
on a particular passage of the Koran, which 
he still continued to peruse. Another of the 
ferocious band, Soudan the son of Hamran, 
now prepared to finish the tragedy ; when 
Naylah the daughter of Ferayseh, with that 
heroic fidelity which has not unfrequently 
exalted the sex to a level with angels, threw 
herself upon her husband, and endeavoured 
to ward off the stroke of the assassin’s scimi- 
tar; in this effort of conjugal tenderness she 
lost the fingers of one haud, and the unhap- 
py Othinan soon afterwards expired under 
the repeated wounds inflicted upon him by 
Soudan and Kamberah. 


His remains continued for three days 
unburied; and when at night, and by 
stealth, his friends were desirous of pay- 
ing their last sad duties to his remains, 
they were forbid from placing them among 
those of true believers, and they were 
laid near, but not tn the burial place of 
the Jews. 

From this moment the true believers 
were divided into parties: they drew the 
sword against each other, they mutually 
fostered the bitterest of enmities, and to 
this day, notwithstanding their profession 
of the same religion, sects which hate each 
other with most cordial hatred, attest the 
fierceness of that animosity, which nearly 
twelve centuries has neither abated, nor 
even tempered in any degree —But we 
return to our immediate object. Caa 
cruelty exceed that of the Mohammedan 
General Yezzeid ? 


Against the natives of Jarjan, he swore 
a tremendous oath, that if it was his for- 
tune to be successful in the operations, 
which he was about to recommence against 
them, he would not restrain the swofd from 
its conrse of vengeance upon them; ‘until 
their blood had flowed in a sufficient stream - 
to turn the wheels of a corn mill; and until 
he had appeased his hunger on the bread 
which should be prepared for him from flour 
ground in that mill. 

Yezzeid now proceeded to lay siege to Jir- 
jan, or Gargan, the metropolis of the couns 
try ; and having battered, and ultimately set 
fire to it, with his warlike machines, he 
compelled that city, afier a short interval, 
also to surrender to his mercy; if that could 
be called mercy which was exercised in the 
most sanguinary barbarity. Of the prisoners 
who fell into his hands on this latter occasion, 
he caused twelve thousand to be led into the 
water course, or canal, with which the place 
was surrounded, called the waudy e-seher 5 
and proclaiming. to his army that all who were 
H desirous of feasting upon the blood of their 
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enemies, thould proceed to gratify their ven- 
geance, the defenceless and unhappy captives 
were thus consigned t» deliberate massacre; 
many of those who undertook the butchery, 
having four and five victims to dispatch be- 
fore their task was finished. 

When the slaughter was completed, the 
stream of a ueighbouring river was diverted 
through the scene of carnage; and mixing 
with the blood of the slain, in setting one of 
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the corn mills at work, enabled Yezzeil to ap- 
aid his cousctence, by eating of a loaf of | 
ead, the flour “of which had been ground 

bya stream of haman gore. Nevertheless, 

the vengeance of Yezzeid was not entirely 

appeased unul gratified by a further execa- 

tion of four thousand of the natives; who 

were suspended, by the neck, to the gibbets 

which he caused to be erected in diilereat 

parts of the neighbourhood. 

Of what avail to suffering humanity was 
the reputation of Omar, the then Caliph, 
for his love of order aad justice? and 
for frugality, so great that he never drew 
frown the Yeasury more than two dirhens 
aday, for the entiie support of himself 
and his whoie domesticesiablishment? In- 
deed, he himself felt this conviction when 
a rival prophet sent agents to him, who 


Requested that the Khalif would explaia 
tothem what he conceived of a sovereiga 
entrusted with the government of a faithfal 
people, who, however, in other respects, 
singularly endowed with every quality that 
can embellish the character of a just and vir- 
tuous prince, shall nevertheless consiga that 
government, ‘at his death, to one whose con- 
duct, he is already convinced, will be that 
of an unfeeling oppressor, Omar did not 
pretend to deny that such a person must be 
deplorably misguided in his judgment.— 
* How comes it then,” demanded these 
men, * that thou hast devolved the care of 
thy people to such a being as Yezzeid the 
son of Abdulmélek, though perfectly aware 
of the ferocity of his disposition, and of the 
seandalows; vices which otherwise contami- 
mate his character?’ Upon this the Khalif 
is said to have burst into tears, and to have 
desired that they would allow him an interval 
of three days to deliberate on the subject. Au 
instance of candour and moderation which 

drew from them the further just and volun- 

acknowledgment, that they were now 

‘enurely satisfied, that Omar was ia truth a 
righteous Imaum. But the leaders of the 
Bevni Ommeyah receiving information of the 
paiure of this conference, and apprehensive 
that Omar might be led to chuse a successor 
out of the fam:ly, immediately suborned one 
of his female domestics to give him poison ; 
of which, as he obstinately declined the aid 
ef medicine, he shortly afterwards died, 
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The character of the female converts to 
Mohammedism, has hitherto been little 
known ; and we are obliged to Major 
Price for an opportunity of obtaining better 
acquaintance with it. The frequency of 
poison administered by them during the 
early period of the true faith, furms a 
trait too remarkable to be overlooked. We 
have seen that Mohammed himself, at- 
tributed the fatal disease of which he died, 
to poison: here we find Omar suffering 
from the same cause. The art of poison- 
ing too, must have been assiduously stue 
died, for the history implies the knows 
ledge of medicaments skilfully prepared, 
of exquisite malignancy, and of irresis- 
tible potency. The Caliph Hessun, was 
the object of rivalship to Mauweiah, a 
chief, who awaited his decease with im- 
patience, that he might himself become 
head of the faithful. He determined to 
relieve himself from this embarrassment. 


The person whom iauweizh selected, on 
this occasion, for the perpetration of his pur. 
pose was no other than the wife of the de- 
voted Hussun, Jaidah the daughter of Ais- 
hauth the son of Keyss ; whom he prevailed 
upon to undertake the destruction of her 
husband, by the promise of a sum of money, 
and of being united in marriage to his (i 
vouiiie Yezzeid. The method which she 
adopted for its accomplishment is not less re- 
markable than the cousummate perfidy of 
the design. While yet warm from her em- 
braces, and with a napkin, which she had 
previously impregnated with poison for her 
purpose, she rubbed the person of her hus- 
band all over. The subtile preparation soon 
pervaded the frame of Hussun, and speedy 
and inevitable death was the consequence, 
It is, however, further stated on respectable 
authority, that five different aitempts were 
successively made to take off Hussun by poi- 
son without effect, but that his constitution 
yielded to the sixth. Her only compensation 
for the foul parricide, by which this wretch- 
ed woman consented to consign her name to 
eternal infamy, wasasum of fifty thousand 
dirhems, which Mauweiah remitted for her 
use; but polluted with crimes so detestable, 
it was not perhaps thought prudent to give 
her a place in the bed of Yezzeid. According 
to others, she did not escape that retributive 
justice, which is sometimes the portion of 
the wicked, even on this side the grave. 

A conspicuous figure in this history is 
Ayaishah, one of the wives of the prophet, 
distinguished by the appellation of ‘* the 
mother of the faithful!” She scrupled not 
to rebel against the rightful Imam of the 
Magslems, though forewarned by the pro» 
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phet himself, while living, that “ the 
very dogs near a certain river, should raise 
a clamour at the appearance of one of his 
wives engaged in the cause of rebellion : 
—and he expressly declared his belief, 
that she was the person to whom this cir- 
cumstance would occur.” Contrary to 
the usages of her sex and country, she 
appeared riding on her camel unveiled be- 
fore an indiscriminate multitude; a dis- 
honour never to be obliterated! On this 
camel, too, she became not merely the 
spectatress, but the object of a battle ; 
and never was the obstinacy of combatants 
more distinguished. 


The fury of the battle seemed to be now 
concentrated round the camel of Ayaishah ; 
whose howdedje or canopied litter, pierced in 
evcry part by innumerable arrows, exhibited, 
according to our author, the bristly ap- 
pearance of the poreupine’s back. ‘The reins 
of her camel were alternately held by the 
Modian Arabs, reciting or chanting pieces of 

etry; and itis asserted, that of the Benni 
Beiauriah alone, not less than fwo hundred 
and eighty lost a hand on this occasion, ‘The 
contest was still mainiained with indescriba- 
ble obstinacy, and, as a proof that the prowess 
of Ally hinseif bad ample scope for exertion, 
we are told, that his celebrated two edged 
sword, zi/fekkaur, was bent with repeated 


use. 

The day had now attained the hour of 
noon, wien Ally, convinced from observa- 
tion that so long as the camel continued to 
exhibit a rallying point to the defenders of 
Ayaishah, the fate of the battle must remain 
in suspense, siguified his desire to Saud the 
son of U!] Auss, Mahommed the son of Aba 
Bakker, Malek Ashtur, and Keyss the son of 
Saud, that their efforts might be directed to 
disperse those who surrounded, and to bring 
down the animal. After repeated and des- 
ee assaults, Malek Ashtur succeeded at 
ength in forcing a passage, and immediately 
struck offone of the camel's legs. The ani- 
mal preserved its posture, notwithstanding, 
erect and unmoved. Another leg was struck 
off equally without effect, and Malek Ashunr, 
under an impression of astonishment and awe, 
was hesitating whether he should proceed, 
when Ally drew near and called out to him 
to strike boldly, though the noble animal 
might appear to be under the care of a super- 
fatural agency. Thus stimulated, Malek 
smote the third leg, and the camel immediate- 
ly sunk to the earth. 

With respect to the motives by which 
Ayaishah was actuaied in her hostility to- 
wards Ally on this and other occasions, it 
would be unnecessary, with our author, to 
eater into circumstantial detail, It will be 
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sufficient to remark, that by the Khalif him- 
self, when interrogated on this subject, her 
conduct was ascribed principally to that unap- 
peasable jealousy, with which she had ever 
beheld ihe affectionate and intimate interes 
course, which had subsisted, from the earliest 
period to the last moment of existence, bes 
twixt him and her husband; as well as the 
decided preference with which on every oc- 
casion, he seemed studious to distinguish hia 
above all his associates, not excepting bis fa- 
ther-in-law, the just aad virtuous Abi Buk 
ker. But there was one striking circume 
stance among those which he enumerated, 
sufficient, without exploring for other mo- 
tives, to produce in the breast of a female, 
less vindictive than Ayaishab, a considerable 
accumulation of animosity and aversion. 
When ona certain memorable occasion, she 
had fallen notoriously under the jealous suse 
picions of the prophet on one of his expedi- 
tions, and he appeared irresolute as to the 
measures he was to pursue, Ally declared 
without reserve, that if he entertained the 
slightest doubts as to her fidelity, there were 
women enough in the world to substitute im 
her place. 


If any ask what was the ultimate fate 
of this lady ? we must answer, that she 
lived some years, after her captivity, and 
at length met her doom, by treachery, from 
the same Mauweiah, whom we have ale 
teady mentioned, 


To relieve himse!f from any apprehension 
of the obstacles that might be raised on her 
part, against the accomplishment of this his 
favourite design, he adopted the following 
summary and effectual plan of proceeding. 
He iavited the illustrious widow to partake 
of an entertainment which he pretended to 
have prepared in hovor of her: and in that 
part of the house which he destined for hee 
reception, he either caused to be made, or 
found ready for his purpose, a deep well or 
pit, the mouth of which he ordered to be 
slightly covered over with leaves and straw. 
Oa this he placed the chair reserved for 
Ayaishah, and to which, little suspecting the 
snare, she was accordingly conducted on her 
arrival. he result need, perhaps, be no fare 
ther explained: the moment sie seated here 
self, she suok into eternal night, being buried 
under the heap of stone aud mortar, with 
wiich the mouth of the pit was immediately 
built over, Such atany rate, according to 
the author, was the fate of the daughter of 
Abt Bukker, the widow of Mahommed, and 
mother of the faithful; who as she had oc. 
casionally rendered herself odious to all par- 
ties, appears to have thus ultimately perished 
without the fegret of any. 


What a combination of malevolent pas- 
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sions has the reader been surveying ! 
Not indeed actuating all personages alike, 
ut breaking down the banks of decorum, 
and sweeping away with the force of a 
torrent, whatever of respectable or sacred 
was professedly established among these 
barbarians. 

If principles are to be judged on by their 
effects, and if the fruits of a religion are 
morals, what proof of derivation froin 
Heaven has the religion of Mohammed to 
adduce in support of its claim? What 
amiable propensity of the mind has it 
fostered ? What virtuous imfuence has it 
diffused ? What licentious passion has it 
restrained ? In what does it resemble the 
unbounded benevolence of the Divinity ? 
Of what avail is appeal to precept ordain- 
ing justice and mercy between Mosslems, 
and fury against all the rest of the world ? 
When the chiefs—the sacred chiefs of a 
religion practise, or sanction, fraud, 
treachery, cruelty, implacability—where 
as the evidence of their commission, from 
our Father who is in Heaven ? 

The cruelties of Mahomet are not be- 
come proverbial without cause. Could 
it be otherwise, when the institutor of 
the profession appointed the sword as ar- 
biter of every fate, and directed his suc- 
cessors to propagate salvation ! through- 
out the world at the head of armies? In 
vain do we look for a repose from this 
sacred duty : here and there a milder cha- 
racter greets the eye as a patch of green 
en the wide spread desart. And as we 
trace the progress of this visitation we 
shail find, that faithful to the dogmata of 
their sacred pages, the Mosslems have 
scrupled no barbarity by which their most 
holy faith might be extended. 

We pursue these reflections no further : 
our readers are at no loss to draw the pro- 
per inferences. Those writers who in their 
zeal to support what they affect to call 
philosophy, but others denominate deism, 
have appealed to the benevolence of the 
Mahommedan code, to the “ milk of 
human kindness,” prevalent thronghout 
the Mahommedan system, must now stand 
convicted of ignorance, or perverseness. 
They knew not the people whom they af- 
fected to admire: indeed, how should they 
know them? few were the books acces- 
sible to those writers, from which they 
might learn their real character: and of 
those few the major part had been ren- 
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lations, and therefore, possibly, the soe 
phistications of Christian priests. No such 
imputation lies against the volume before 
us; it is derived from sources of the 
highest authority among the Arabs, and 
Mahommedans, generally. It is the transe 
lation of a soldier, who has accumulated 
memorials of many years of study in a 
favorite language, and who appears befors 
the public with no other purposes to serve 
than those of real history and genuine 
erudition, He perceived that our litera- 
ture was deficient in a particular depart- 
ment to which he could contribute; and 
he proposed to trace the progress of the 
history, by means of authors, natives of 


and among people, of which we have at 
present but a superficial and inadequate 
knowledge. In this undertaking we hear- 
tily wish him success. It is of no censes 
quence whether the graces direct his pen, 
or his style be distinguished by harmony. 
All may perceive that the records from 
which he has abstracted his narration have 
constrained his hand ; that his judgment 
has sought for facts, and that the service 
he has done to literature, is not by means 
of flowing language and well turned pe- 
riods, but by adding to our acquaintance 
with important events, and resting his re- 
putation on the veracity of his descriptions 
and statemeuts. 


The History of the Campaigns in the 
Years 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, in 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, &c. illuse 
trated with sixteen Maps and Plans of the 
Countries and Fortresses. Second Edition. 
Price £2. 8s. 4 Vols. 8vo. T. Gardiner, 
London, 1812. 


Present appearances persuade the 
public that a sanguinary war is on the 
point of breaking out in the north; and 
we so far coincide with that persuasion 
as to report on the work before us sooner 
than in fact it has suited our conveniency. 
There can be no doubt, but what ree 
course will be had by the Desolator to the 
same exaggerations of victories and ad- 
vantages obtained over his antagonists, a8 
have ever distinguished the published re- 
ports of French Generals. They slay 
thousands without losing a man: or if 
they acknowledge a loss, it is but one 


dered suspicious by having been the trans- | tenth part of the real amount, A French 


the countries it concerns, into districts’ 
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General who should listen to the voice 
of humanity, aod save his soldiers, would 
be a phenomenon ; and least of all will 
the Corsican be guilty of that weakness: 
he knows too well the temper of his peo- 
ple, to spare their lives or to discourage 
their rapacity, What will be the plan 
adopted by the Russian generals to defend 
their country we know nof; but if they 
cam comrive to render the cupidity of 
their enemies unavailable, they wil! com- 
pletely falsify the expectations and the chief 
dependance of their antagonist. The vo- 
lumes under perusal are manifestly the 
composition of a writer who has taken 

ins to be well informed on his subject. 

should seem that he has had access to 
good authorities, and his calculations are 
reasonable and credible. His observations 
on the merits and demerits of the com- 
manders are for the most part just; and 
military men may profit from the re- 
marks and considerations he presents for 
their instruetion. We find also in his 
notes, concise memoirs of several superior 
officers, with anecdotes, deserving of 
preservation, The campaigns here re- 
corded have ceased to possess any influ- 
ence on the political destinies of Europe ; 
and our acquaintance with later events of 
surpassing magnitude, by comparison 
deprives these instances of military saga- 
city or skiil of much of their impor- 
tance. We are mistaken, also, if we have 
not discovered in the wars since waged 
by Buonaparte, that each of the succeed- 
ing has increased in difficulty and mag- 
nitude beyond its precursor. He has 
himself thought so, if his preparations 
may be allowed to mark his apprehen- 
sions: and those who were au fait to de- 
cypher his narrations and mancevvres, 
mast have drawn the same conclusions. 
That the wart now opening, (as is sup- 
posed) will maintain the same character 
of increase, We seé no reason to doubt. 
Nevertheless, the histories of former 
campaigns may prepare us, in some 
degree, for perusing expected descrip- 
tions of feats of arms: while acquairt- 
ance with the style of Moniteur-narra- 
tions will enable the inteltigent to dismiss 
much of that dismay, under which the 
ill-informed will not fail to suffer. We 
anticipate much military novelty from 
the events of a bloody war amid the mar- 
shes of Poland; should public expecta- 
tion be realized. By this, another scene 


of the French revolutionary drama, 
about to be opened. Wout 2 mass of de- 
solation will the whole p.esent when en- 
ded} and, when and how will that end 
be? Those of our corps who are most 
at home in polities, think it approaches, 
but is not proximate. As the title to 
this work, which we have inserted et 
length explains its nature and subject, 
and as the present is a second editiom 
of it, we can but repeat our generat 
commendation of the performance, and 
without analysing the contents, nus? 
satisfy ourselves with a few extracts, 
Our first object will be to develope the 
principles on which the French com- 
manders have indulged their powers of 
exaggeration. 

Oso the subject of the Austrian losses in 
1706 at the battle of Arcole, our authos 
says, 

No doubt the loss of the Austrians wae 
greatly exaggerated. Jt was impossible to en- 
tertairy a doubt of this in reading the dispatches 
of General Berthier, chief of the staff, which 
hore the same date as those of Buonaparte. 
‘The first estimated the loss of the Austrians at 
5000 men made prisoners, and 3000 killed and 
wounded ; while the second made tke later 
amount to 8000. The aceounts of these tre 
generals had already been-contradictory, with 
regard to the defeat of M. de Wurmsur, iar 
the month of August. Bonaparte wrote 
that he had taken from 12,000 to 15,000 
men, and 70 pieces of cannon. Berthiet, 
in a letter equally officiat, written a few days 
afterwards, fixed the namber of prisoners at 
000, and that of the cannon taken at 44. 
‘Phe last-mentioned general, being chief of 
the staff,. must necessarily have been as well 
informed on these points, as Bonaparte him- 
self, and cangot be suspected of wishing. to 
lessen the enemy's loss. Other examples 
the difference in the reports of these two 
generals could be given. These contradic- 
veracity. 

We transcribe also another passage. 

One cannot mistrost too much the con 
patations made by the French generals, of 
the numberof mien killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners. They are truly fabulous.— 
One instance, amongst others, will shew 
how Title their exactness, in this respect, is 
to be relied on. Ina letter, full of rodo- 
montade, written by the Freueh General De 
Belle to one of his friends, and published at 
Paris, he had the impudence to say, that at 
the battle of Neuwied, alone, they hadi taken 
9000 men, 25 pieces of cannon, and 2000 


will suppose. that Genera} 


tions shew the just measure of Bonaparte’s 
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Hoche, whose boasting is sufficiently known, 
had any wish to attenuate his own victory 
and diminish its splendour; and yet he es- 
timated the number of prisoners at 4000, 
thinking it pradent not to carry exaggeration 
any fariittier. Hoche added, ‘‘ we are yet 
employed in pursuing the enemy,” which 
implies, that they fled, and, of course, that 
all were not taken. De Belle, on the con- 
trary, boldly asserts, ** the retreat is cut off, 
Gail thing remains in our power.” It 
is not known whether this De Belle, who 
eommanded the French artillery, is skilfal in 
that line, but he certainly is so in another ; 
for he found the means to take g000 men, 
where there were only 6000! 


_ On another action the writer observes, 


This occasion, amongst a thousand others, 
shews with how much mistrust future his- 
torians should consult the reports with which 
the French Joad their revolutionary annals. 
Massena said, that the Austrians had 8,400 
men made prisoners: an Adjutant-Geucral, 
named Guyot, 15,000; the Directory, 15,000: 

nd Lecourbe, who was the real actor, 3,500. 
How can the French flatter themselves, that 
their military fables will be believed, when 
they do not even take the trouble to make 
them accord with each other? 


These well founded observations will 
as correctives of delusive ac- 
counts as will be fabricated, as matters of 
course. 


We have indu!ged the hope that in de- 


ending their country, due advantage will | 
8 Ys 8 of the highest autiguity: the invention of 


be taken by the Russian Generals of the 
great rivers which their assailant will have 
to cross in their presence: but, to shew 
that we do not blindly deceive ourselves 
on this point, we insert the appropriate 
information afforded by our author, on 
the present facility of that important 
Operation. It is no less instructive to the 
reader, than it is honorable to the military 
skill and powers of modern times. 


This chapter, and also a part of the pre- 
ceding one, having principally related to the 
passages of rivers, it may nol, perhaps, be 
emiss to say afew words on this operation, 
considered in itself. No part of the art of 
war has been brought to greater perfection by 
the moderns. Itis known how difficult and 
how dangerous this species of enterprize was 
amongst the ancients, and we may judge of 
it by the importance which the historians of 
antiquity attached to it, and of the wonder- 
ful relations which they have left us ef the 

s of rivers, by great armies; such as 
that of the Inaus by Alexander, and that of 


the Rhone by Hannibal. They then con- 


sidered rivers as almost insurmountable bar. 
riers; the famous bridge thrown over the 
Rhine by Cesar, in his expedition against 
the Suevi, was considered as one of the 
most glorious of his a.ilitary labours. These 
impressions were even perpetuated, in some 
degree, into modern times. We know how 
historians and poets have extolled the passage 
of the Rhine at Tolhuis, by Louis XIV, 
At present, the difficulties, the dangers, and 
the glory of these enterprizes, have, it may 
be said, vanished ; this is owing to the state 
of perfection to which boats are brought, to 
the simplification of the means by which 
they are joined together, and above al!, to 
the regular and fixed establishment, in all 
armies, of a corps of pontoneets, who learn 
to throw a bridge as a soldier learns to han- 
dle his arms and to march. It is now suffi. 
cient, to pass ariver, to deceive the vigilance 
of your enemy for a few hours, on one sin- 
gle point. A passage may even be effected 
in his sight, provided you have a superiority 
of fire. The pontoons are fitted to one ano- 
ther with admirable quickness ; and it re. 
quires but a small number of volunteers to 
go and secure, on the other side, the ¢éte de 
pont. It is also admitted now, as a princi- 
le, that an army, however strong it may 
Ea cannot prevent another, though inferior, 
from passing the largest river. It was the 
want of perfection in mechanical means, 
and that of a body of men entirely devoted 
to this function, which made the ancients 
remain behind us in this part of warfare, 
they, who surpassed us in many others, and 
particularly in tactics. Bridges of boats are 


them is by some attributed to the Persians, 
by others to Semiramis, The latter, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, had one constructed 
in a particular and ingenious manner, for the 
passage of the Indus. Many centuries after- 
wards, Alexander passed the same river on a 
bridge, the first boats of which were fixed 
in the river, by large cages of willow, filled 
with stones, which circumstance renders 
very ancient the idea of Cones, which have 
been made use of in our days, and particu- 
larly at Cherbourg. The bridge which 
Xerxes caused to be thrown over the Thras 
cian Bosphorus (the Sirait of Constantino- 
ple) required more than 600 boats, or vessels, 
of those days, and prodigious patience and 
mechanical efforts, The -Greeks and the 
Romans made greater progress in this object ; 
they had, like us, bridge equipages carried 
after their armies ; bat they kuew nothing of 
our pontoons, or copper-boats. 


That officers exposing their lives for 
their country should also injure their pri- 
vate fortune in the service, will be thought 


by true Britons an incredible hardship. 
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It is, however, matter of fact, and the 
hint explains sufficiently one of the 
maxims always reduced to practice by 
Buonaparte, who being off his guard spoke 
truth, when he said the Ansirian army 
cost him more than his own. 


General Prince Lichtenstein is brother to 
the reigning Prince of that name, chief of 
a family equal in rank, and superior in for- 
tune, to any in the Austrian monarchy. It 
has been said, and it is notimprobable, that 
the siege of Coni cost him more than 5000 
guineas. Prince Esterhazy, in 1793, during 
the short command which he held on the 
Rhine, had been still more lavish in his_pri- 
vate expenses. ‘These examples are rare in 
all armies, and, it may be supposed, are totally 
unknown in those of the French Republic. 
The fortunes of the Austrian Generals are 
commonly so circumscribed, that they can- 
not be so frequent among them, as would 
be required for the good of the service, and 
to make up for the habitual economy of the 
Austrian government, which is too great in 
every thing which regards extraordinary ex- 
peuses, such, for instance, as the obtaining 
of information, either on a great or on a 
small scale. 


As a fair specimen of the author's man- 
ner, and the pains he has taken to inves- 
tigate trath, we add an extract with which 
is combined some practical remarks on 
the effect of conscription in preventing 
desertion, and on the difficulties aitend- 
ing desertion, 


As to the number of men who fell upon 
the mountains of Switzerland, and in the 
plains of Germany, it need seareely to be ob- 
served, that it is as difficult to ascertain, as it 
is sad and painful to calculate. ‘The collec: 


tion of statements, sent in the course of the 
campaign by the Generals in Chief, to the 
War Offices of Vienna and of Paris, would 
on this article be merely approximative ; for 
there is no battle, there is no encounter of | 
any kind, after which, it is possible to class | 
with certainty the loss of men in killed, 
wounded, made prisoners, missing, or hav- 
ing deserted. ‘This might be done in the re- 
giments that may have fought in line, but 
could not among the light troops which enter 
first into action, and particularly among the 
Chasseurs, who are spread into woods or 
along their skirts. The toss sustained by the 
small corps of volunteers, sometimes formed 
during the action, cannot either be always 
classed distinctly ; upon this point, therefore, 
a very loose calculation can oaly be expected. 
No pains have been spared, and the strictest 


| 


impartiality has been observed, in forming 
the following computations. ‘hey are be- 
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lieved to be as near the truth as possible, and 
the result is, that the loss of the allies, frous 
the month of March to the end of Decems 
her, in Germany and Switzerland, amount 
ed to 25,000 men, killed or dead of theig¢ 
wounds, and that of the French to 30,000. 
It may be supposed, that at least one-half of 
that number was rendered unfit for service, 
and therefore that the total waste of mea 
able to bear arms, was, on the part of the 
allies, 40,000, and on that of the French, 
45,000. There is good reason to believe, 
that the latter made about 30,000 prisoners, 
and that they did not lose above 25,000. 
The loss by desertion was on both sides ine 
considerable. This may appear extraordinary 
to those who know that in the short war of 
thirteen months, which took place, twenty 
two years ago, between the Prussians and. 
the Austrians, about Bavaria, the former 
lost 40,000, and the latter 30,000 men im 
that way. 

But at that time they were Germans who 
deserted to Germans, and soldiers whe, on 
joining the opposite party, found the same 
manners, and the same discipline—None of 
these similitudes existed in the campaign of 
which we now treat, nor indeed in the whole 
war. Frenchmen, Germans, or Russians, 
on joining their enemies, would have found, 
very different language, habits, and military, 
government; and it may with great truth be 
here remarked, that itis very much owing 
to these dissimilitudes, and principally to the 
former, that Europe has been able to retain 
soldiers, who have, during a period of eight 
years, blindly combated French principles in 
the persons of the French soldiers, Jf the 
Rights of Man had first been promulgated in 
Prussia, and supported by soldiers of that 
country, it is very doubtful if the Austrian 
army would have escaped the contagion, and 
vice versa.—Another circumstance has like- 
wise contributed much to diminish desertion, 
and thatis, that on both sides the armies are 
almost entirely composed of soldiers raised by 
conscription, who are attached to their rela« 
tions and ‘their native soil, and who cherish 
the hope and desire of revisiting them. The 
first campaigus have cut off almost all those 
soldiers unknown, without country, and 
without tamily, who, in times of peace, 
form the principal part of armies, and of 
which the Prussian has more than an usuak 
proportion, which is a great hurt to it. 

‘This difference of language is not only bee 
tween the French and German, for perhaps 
ove half, or at leasta full third of the Ause 
trian army, does not understand evea the 
laiter of these languiges.—All the Croats, 


the Hungarians, the Wallachians, the Ser- 


vians, the Bohemians, the Movavians, and 
the Galicians, are in that situation; and in 
the numerous corps formed of these different 
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nations, the non-commissioned officers are 
the only ns who understand more of the 
German language, than the mere words of 
command, and it is through them that the 
superior officers have any communication 
with the soldiers. What pfospect then has 
the Austrian deserter before him, when he 
goes over to the French ?—He is ignorant of 
any handicraft, and is incapable of follow- 
ing the profession of a soldier, which is the 
only one he knows, by his being unable ei- 
ther to understand others, or to make himself 
understood by them.— The author of this 
work remembers to have seen, in 1795, a 
Bohemian soldier, who, having swam across 
the Rhine, and deserted to the French, re- 
turned in the same manner, three weeks af- 
terwards. He had not been able to make 
himself understood by any oie, and conse- 
quently had been refused by all the French 
regiments, so that, to support life, he had 
been reduced to devour the roots and herbs of 
the woods. Notwithstanding the certainty 
of a severe punishment, he determined to re- 
pass the Rhine, and gave the most immo- 
derate proofs of joy upon rejoining his com- 
rades, and hearing again the sounds of his 
native language. 

The same arguments, a apply 
still more strongly to the soldiers forming 
the Russian armies ; for it is well known 

that the Jove of native country is at least 
equally ardent in the breasts of barba- 
rians and semi-barbarians, as in those of 
nations calling themselves more civilized. 

This diversity of language if we mis- 
take not, is felt in the navy of France, 
among those ships manned by various 
nations of foreigners, in no trifling de- 
gree. No man likes to be commanded 
by one of another nation; and he who 
commands always doubting, and some- 
times strongly fearing, whether his orders 
will be promptly obeyed, is induced to 
employ a peremptory manner and lan- 
geage which not seldom counteract and 
check the very intention he has most at 
heart. In movements which require ra- 
pidity this has important effects. 

A very curious philosophical observa- 
tion is connected with our author's history 
of the operations of the opposing French 
and Austrian armies in Switzerland. It 
contributes to shew the incapacity of 
strangers to judge correctly on the con- 
duct of officers; a faculty only to be 
claimed by observers on the spot. 


The impassable state of the 
General Bellegarde to delay the atthck of the 


Grisons. At first sight, it appears surprising 
that the General should not think it possible 
to ¢arry on operations in the end of March, 
in the same cou which Lecourbe had 
over-run a month before. This reflection, 
which, if just, would argue a greater degree 
of activity on the part of the Freneh, va- 
nishes, when it is known, that though the 
season ts more rigorous if Febriaty than in 
March, yet the passages of the Alps are yet 
more practicable mm that month than in the 
following ; for the more intense cold renders 
the snow more compact, and much more easy 
to be traversed: Whereas, when the cold 
decreases, and a kind of thaw commences, 
the snows heaped om the sides of the moun- 
tains, no longer forming a solid mass, tumble 
into the valleys and fill them up.—The une 
fortunate travellers, who at such a time are 
in the paths of the Alps, run a risk of losing 
their way, or of even being buried under the 
snow. — The Jeast movement, of even the 
smallest noise, is sufficient to detach these 
enormous masses of snow, called avalanches, 
which in an instant cover over the valleys toan 
immense depth.—This danger is so real, and 
so well known to the muleieers, who carry on 
the trade between Switzerland and Germany, 
that they never neglect to take off the bells 
which their mules commonly carry, on the 
Jirst appearance of thaw, their noise being 
sufficient to occasion these disasters. 


Is this traditionary prejudice, supersti- 
tion, or the result of experience? Is the 
vibration of the air produced by no 
greater an instrament than a mule bell, 
competent to cause the descent of such 
huge masses of snow? What a delicate 
experiment in philosophy, were not hu- 
manity involved in the consequences ! 

Happy should we be might a general 
disposition among men to seek each others 
welfare, supersede the necessity for coms 
posing and publishing works of instrac- 
tion on the art of war: bat, however the 
philanthropist may grieve, the politi- 
cian feels that such are inevitable evils, 
in common with the study they illus- 
trate. While, therefore, the art itself is 
necessary, books containing instructions 
derived from real events, and principles 
deduced from real plans and the manner 
of executing them, will centinwe to be 
of great advantage to military men; 


} though it may be said of sach as of in 


structive works in other aris, those are 
most likely to turn them to the greatest 
advantage who being already masters, are 
in a state to give lessons rather than to 


| 


receive them. 
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The Influence of Literature on Society. 
Translated from the French of Madame de 
Stael-Holstein. 2 Vols. Svo. Price 15s. 
boards. Colbourn: London, 1812. 


Mapame de Stael Holstein is the 
daughter of M. Necker, the famous au- 
thor of the Compte Rendu, and, at different 
reprises, minister of finances, in France. 
A man intent on obtaining celebrity ; 
tormented with the thirst of praise; unfit, 
certainly unfit, for the conduct of a great 
empire, and unfortunate in being called 
to exercise his talents in such an office, 
ata moment of public distress, anarchy, 
and revolution. The French people ex- 
pected from M. Necker more than mortal 
powers could accomplish. He was to re- 


gulate the confusions of a century: He: 


was to restore confidence, to which the 
nation was a stranger; He was to guide 
public opinion on matters not within the 
ability of the most highly gifted ; and long 
perverted with the most persevering and 
ingenious malignity. A foreigner to the 
French nation, being a native of Geneva ; 
to the French Religion, being a Pro- 
testant ; to the French Court, being in- 
capable of admission there; and to the 
French Finances, except so far as being a 
banker had brought him acquainted with 
the distressed state of that branch of the 
public administration. 

In his daughter we trace many of the 
features of her father. Equally desirous 
of distinction ; equally conscious of a ca- 
pacity for eminent things ; equally flatter- 
ed with a supposed power of guiding opi- 
nion, But.the possession of commanding 
talents, is not the same thing as consent to 
the opinion of flatterers who ascribe 
them: there is a vast distance and differ- 


ence between acquiescing in attributed | 


excellencies, while they are not called to 
any severe test, and displaying those ex- 
cellencies, or their results, when surround- 
ed by distractions, and perplexed on all 
sides by difficulties of appalling forms 
and contrary intricacies. Many are the 
persons who delight private sociery, and 
shine in a social circle, whose remarks 


are assented to with respect or received | 


with extacy, but their compositions when 
set before the public, fall greatly short in 
the: power of engaging atteniion or im- 
parting pleasure ; and the readet ere he 
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closes the volunie wonders at» the little 
impression they have made on his mind, 
at the slight hold they have taken on his 
recollection and memory. The work be- 
fore us, partakes much of this character. 
There are several chapters in it, which 
if supported during a lively conversation 
with the vivacity and grace of a living 
speaker would certainly lead the auditors 
to entertain an exalted opinion of the 
party to whose discourse they had been 
attending. They would consider them- 
selves as havjng been equally amused and 
instructed ; as having acquired genuine 
information and added to their stores of. 
knowledge; but nevertheless, the volumes 
are deficient in that continued accession of 
interest, which is necessary to render a 
performance captivating. The reader 
does not perceive to what the observations 
tend: the tone of the last chapter dif. 
fers nothing from that of the first; and 
an accidental opening of the book is as 
good a point to set out from, as the 
first chapter of the first volume. A lady 
of Made. de-Stael Holstein’s abilities na- 
tural and acquired could not fail of saying 
many good things, and of presenting us 
with passages well adapted to requite our 
perusal; yet among these are intermix~ 
ed others not above the common par of 
colloquial remark, and rathere—might it 
be said of a lady—moderaté if not dull 
disquisitions than sprightly effusions of 
entertaining vivacity, 

These sentiments are nearly in unison 
with those of the writer of the menoirs 
of the authoress prefixed to this work. 
That she had the honour to provoke the 
resentment of Buonaparte, by the pre 
ference she gave to the English in her 
novel of Corinna, is not forgot by him ;' 
and there are many passages in these vo-" 
lumes, which will recall that preference’ 
to his memory. She is proscribed from: 
the Court of the Tuilleries, yet she still 
hankers after the delights of Paris; she 
wishes still to be a leader in what the 
French call society ; a state of life, says she, 
not known in England.. 

It is rather unfortunate that a_writer 
who purposes to trace the influence of li- 
terature on society. should openly avow 
her opinion that, “ with respect to lite 
rature the Greeks may be considered as 
the first people that ever existed. The 
Egyptians certainly did not furnish the: 
Greeks ae a model for their poetry : 
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995] 
the poetry of Greece is, incontestibly 
the first: nor is it surprizing that the 
earliest poetry should, perhaps, be that 
which best deserves our praise and appro- 
bation ; for to that circumstance alone 
does it chiefly owe the superiority it has 
attained.” An acute jogician might re- 
mind the fair authoress that whatever has 
attained superiority caunot be the earliest 
of its kind. Superiority can only be at- 
tained by degrees ; it results from amend- 
ments and improvements successively ef- 
fected; but this succession implies that 
it is not the first, not the earliest. Mad. 
de S. adds in a note, “ it is supposed, 
that the poetry of the Hebrews preceded 
that of Homer: but it appears that the 
Greeks were totally unacquainted with 
it.” This however deprives the Grecks 
of the character of being the “* ear- 
liest” poets; the most they can claim 
under this acknowledgement, is the ho- 
nour of originality ; which is the very 
thing we are inclined to refuse them. 
They were in fact, an imitative people : 
they borrowed their sentiments, their arts, 
their management from others ; and the 
region to which their philosophers tra- 
velled in search of wisdom, was the 
country to which they were beholden for 
their sciences, for their principles of 
personal and domestic accommodation, 
and, such as it was, their magnificence. 
That in succeeding ages they formed a 
school of their own, and attained an ex- 
quisiteness in art, grace, and dignity, 
is cheerfully admitted; but this is very 
different from attributing to them sheer 
originality, and absolute inspiration of the 
rudiments and principles of the poetic 
art. Our authoress equally misconceives 
the state of manners in antient times, 
when she considers “‘ novels, those varied 
productions of modern genius, as almost 
entirely unkvown to the antients:” that 
they did not assume the same shape as 
those of modern days, and were not equal- 
ly adapted to the circulating library, may, 
be grented; but they were invented, as 
much as novels now are invented; they 
were learned by memory, and were re- 
peated by rote instead of being read to 
the company listening. We are not con- 
vinced that the thousand novels yearly 
published in Europe are more original in 
their events, their combinations, or their 
eonclusions, than those which are nar- 
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rated to amuse the women in an Eastérn 
Haram ; or ‘‘ to cause some quantity of 
barren spectators to langh” in a Turkish 
Coffee-house, where satire has its Punch, 
who belabours his betters with his wit and 
sarcasm ; and love has his retators of dis- 
tressing events, who swear that their 
Victim to the tender passion was so wast- 
ed by his sufferings, that his figure cast no 
shadow though the sun shoae in full blaze 
upon him, ‘Tales were certainly told in 
the days of Moses ; for to thoce rapidly 
narrated histories he compares human 
life ; and fable was well understood, as 
to its moral and application in the days 
of Jotham, which were Jong before those 
of Homer. 

Declining to enlarge on the imperfect 
view taken by this writer of the State of 
Society in eaily days; we shall proceed 
at once to what we think a better part of 
her book, her opinion on the discrimi- 
nation of styles and manners among the 
moderns, since the revival of letters, 
The principal schools remarked on b 
Mad. de S. are those of Italy, of Germa- 
ny, of France and of England, 

Religious fanaticism is very inimical to the 
arts and sciences, as well as to philosophy; 
but absolute regal power, or federal aristo- 
cracy, have often protected them, and are 
Only averse to a philosophical independence. 

In a country whete priesthood is predo- 
imivant, every evil and every prejudice have 
been ofien found united : but the diversity of 
governments in Jtily lightened the yoke of 
priesthood, by creating a rivalry between 
those states or princes, who secured the very 
limited independence necessary to the aris 
and sciences. 

After having affirmed, that it was in the 
sciences only that the Italians advanced pro- 
gressively, and furnished their tribute to- 
wards the general knowledge of the human 
species ; let us proceed to examine into each 
branch of ittellectual bearning, into pliilo- 
sophy, eloquence, and poetry, with ihe 
causes of the successes and failures of the 
Tialian literature. 

The subdivision of states in the same coun- 
try is, in general, very favourable to philo- 
sophy: this is what I shal! have occasion to 
shew in speaking of the German literature. 
But in Italy, this subdivision did not pros 
duce its nataral effect ; the despotism of the 
= destroyed, in a great measure, the 

appy results which might have arisen from 
a federal government: it would perhaps have 
been better, if the whole nation had been 
united uader one government; their recole 
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Jection would have been moreaciive, and the 
sentiments it fospired would have produced 
a retrospect favourable to virtue. 

Principolities, whether under a federal or 
a theocratical government, have each of 
them been a prey to civil wars, parties, and 
factions ; altogether unfavourable to liberty. 
The minds of men were depraved by mataal 
hatred, instead of being enlarged by the love 
of thei country. Even while they snbmit- 
ted to tyranny, they were familiar with assas- 
sination : incredulity was oceasionally found 
the companion of fanaticism, but sound rea- 
son was never to be met with. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their gene- 
ral incredulity and their universal professions, 
were much more addicted to pleasantry than 
reasoning: which led them to make a jest 
of their own existence. When they wished 
to lay aside their natural talent, the comic, 
and attempted eloqueut orations, they were 
always mixed with the most absurd affecta- 
tion. Their recollection of post grandeer, 
without one idea of present greatness, must 
necessarily produce the stupendous. ‘The 
lialians might posses, dignity, if there were 
any mixture of the gloomy or melancholy ia 
their characters; but when the successors of 
the Romans, deprived of all national splen- 
doar, and all polisical liberty, aie yet the 
gayest people on earth, it shews that there is 
a natural want of elevation of soul. 

Among the number of Itahian historians 
there are none, uot even Guichardin and PF. 
Paolo, whom they esteem the most, who 
will in any degree bear a comparison wiih 
those of antiquity, or with the English his- 
torians amongst the moderns: they cer.ainly 
have erudition; bat they neither examine 
men vor ideas. Bat perhaps it was rea ly 
dangerous uoder the Italian government to 
judge philosophically of institutions and cha- 
racters : possibly this people, once so great, 
and now so degraded, were, like Rinaldo in 
the palace of Armida, importuned by every 
thought that could interrupt their pleasures 
and their repose. 

It would bave been natural to suppose, 
that the eloquence of the pulpit would have 
been superior in [taly to that of any other 
nation ; because they were under the domi. 
nion of a positive religion. Nevertheless, 
this country offers nothing celebrated in that 
style of eloquence ; while France can boast 
of the greatest talents ef that deserijzion, 
The Italians, if we except a certain number 
of enlightened men, were alike in religion, 
in love, and in liberty ; fond of the bombast 
in every thing ; and felt no real sentiment in 
any thing. They: were vindictive, yet ser- 
vile ; they were slaves ‘to the female sex, yet 
total strangers to the deep and lasting senti- 
ments of the heart: they were the viciiass of 
superstition, strictly adhering to all Catholic 


ceremonies ; but they did not believe in an 
indissoluble alliance between religion and 
morals. Such is the effect that might natu. 
rally have been expected from fanatical preju- 
dices ; from divers governments which never 
united in the love and defence of their coun 
try; and from the heat of their climate, 
which excited every sensation, and rendered 
them prone to indulge every degree of volup~ 
tuousness, if its effects are not opposed, as 
with the Romans, by the energetic pursuit 
of politics. In short, in all countries where 
public authority sets the limits of superstition 
against researches into philosophical truths ; 
when emulation has exhausted itself on the 
fine arts; «nlightened meu, having neither 
path to follow, nor aim or expectation in 
view, are naturally disconraged, and a total 
listlessness takes possession of their faculties, 
and scarcely leaves to the mind strength suflie 


cient to find amusement for itsel!. 


Mde. de S. has bestowed much attention 
on Kaglish literature, and in particular, 
has honoured Shakespeare with a separate 
chapter; and with repeated consideration. 
Whether this lady follows the fashion on 
the Continent, or wishes to lead it—we 
suppose the former,—is of lithe moment 
to as; but it may be of some to conti- 
nental yeaders: this at least, is certain, 
that wherever Shakespeare is allowed full 
scope for his powers, there the arréres 
of the emperor and king will never be 
executed with the readiness of surp ero- 
gation. We shall extract a passage or 
two which refer to the great dramatist of 
our nation, 

The national pride of the English, that sen- 
timent displayed in love of libers 
ty, disposed them much less teynthusiasm for 
their chiefs than that spirit of ¢hivalry which 
existed in the French monarchy. In 
land, they wish to recompence the services 
ofa good citizen ; but they have no turn for 
that unbounded ardour which existed in the 
habits, the institutions, and ihe character of 
the French. That haughty repugnance to 
unlimited, obedience, which at all times chas 
racterised the English nation, was probably 
what ingpired their national Poet with the 
idea of assailing the passions of his audience 
by. pity, rather than by admiration, The 
tears which were given by the French to the 
sublime characters of their tragedies, the 
English author drew forth for private suffer- 
ings, for those who are forsaken; and for 
such a Jong list of the unfortunate, that we 
cannot entirely sympathize with Shakspeare’s 
sufferers without acquiring also some of the 
bitter experience of real fife. 
Baril he excelled in exciting pity; what 
energy eppeaed in his terror}—]t was from 
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crime itself that he drew dismay and fear 
It may be said of crimes painted by Shak- 
speare, as the Bible says of Death, that he 
is the K1xG of TeRRORS. How. skilfully 
combined are the remorse and the supersti- 
tion which increases with that remorse, in 
Macbeth. 

Witchcraft is in itself much more terrible 
in its theatrical effect than the most absurd 
dogmas of religion. That which is unknown, 
Gr created by supernatural intelligence, awa- 
kens fear and terror to the highest degree. 
In every religious .sysiem, terror is carried 
only to a certain length, and is always at 
least fuunded upon some motive. But the 
chaos of magic bewilders the mind. Shak- 
speare, in ‘* Macbeth,” admits of fatality, 
which was necessary in-order to procure a 

pardon for the criminal ; but he does not on 
account of this fatality dispense with the 
philosophical gradations of the sentiments of 
the mind. This piece would be still more 
admirable, if its grand eflects were produced 
without the aid of the marvellous, although 
this marvellous consists, as one may say, 
only of phantoms of the imagination, which 
are made to appear before the eyes of the 
spectators. ‘They are not mythological per- 
sonages bringing their fictitious laws or their 
uninteresting nature amongst the interests of 
men: they are the marvellous effects of 
dreams, when the passions are strongly agi- 
tuted. There is always something phile- 
sophical in the supernatural employed by 
Shakspeare. When the witches announce 
to Maebeih, that he is to wear the crown ; 
and when they return to repeat their predic- 
tion, at the very moment when he is hesi- 
tating to follow the bloody counsel of his 
wife ; who cannot see that itis the interior 
struggle of ambition and virtue which the 
author meant ty represent under those hideous 
forms? 

But he had not recourse to those means in 
Richard IL] ; and yet he has painted him 
more criminal sill than Macbeth; but his 
intention was to pourtray a character without, 
any of those involuntary emotions, without 
sirngzies, without remorse, cruel and fero- 
cious as the savage beasts which range the 
forests; and not as a man who, though at 
present guilty, had once been virtuous. The 
deep recesses of crimes were opened to the 
eyes of Shakspeare, and he descended into 
the gloomy abyss to observe their torments, 

Among the great number of philosophical 
traits which are remarked éven in the least 
celebrated works of Shakspeare, there is one 
with which I was singularly strack. In that 
piece intitled Measure for Measure, Lucien, 
the friend of Claudius, and brother to Isa- 
bella, presses her to go and sue for his par- 
don to the Governor Angelo, who had con- 
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and timid, answers, that she fears it would 
be useless ; that Angelo was too much irri- 
tated, and would be inflexible, &c. Lucien 
insists, and says to her, 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we might attain, 
By fearing to attempt. 


Who can have lived in a revolution and not 
be sensible of the truth of these words ? 


We suppose it is impossible that any 
one not a native should enter fully into 
what the English call humour, and though 
we think that Mad. de S. has not felt the 
power of Shakespeare's laughter moving 
talents, and therefore has not done justice © 
to his humourous characters, yet we in- 
cline to treat ber deficiency with lenity. 
Gaiety is not the English humour: in 
fact it is but a small part of it, but gaiety 
is the most that a Frenchman displays,— 
or any subject of a despotic government, 
and that seems to be rather a sensation 
pro tempore depending on the animal 
spirits, than a fixed character acting at 
all times alike, uncontroulled, unabash- 
ed, unrestrained, even,—indulged by the 
subjects of our free state and constitu- 
tion. After all, however, if we may . 
take this lady's word, it is not much the 
worse for us as a people, for thus she 
sums up her observations. 


It may be asked, why the English, who 
are so happy ia their government, and in 
their customs and manners, should have so 
much more melancholy in their disposition 
than the French? The reason is, that liber« 
ty and virtue, the greatest result of the hu- 
man reason, require meditation ; and that 
meditation naturally conducts the mind to . 
serious objects. 

In France, persons distinguished either by 
their sense or their-rank had, in general, a . 
great deal of gaiety: but the gaiety of the 
first classes in society is not a sign of the. 
happiness of the nation. In order that the 
political and philosophical state of a nation - 
should answer the intentions of nature, the . 
lot of the middling class should be the hap- 
piest ; those men who are superior in style, 
should be eutirely devoted, and sacrifice eve- 
ry selfish interest, to the general good of the 
human species. 

Happy is the country where the authors 
are melancholy, the merchants satisfied, the 
rich gloomy, and where the iniddling class 
of people are contented ! 


The scenes witnessed by the authoress 
during the reign of terror in the early — 


demned this brother to die. Isabella, young part of the French revolution, have left 
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strong impressions on her mind. 


jects of comparison. She seems to think 
that France will never recover her former 
rank in literature: she views Germany 
as the future seat of liberty and learning. 

If, by any invincible misfortune, France 
should ever be destined to lose al! hope of 
liberty, Germany would become the central 
_ seat of learning ; and in its bosom would be 
established, at some future epoch, the princi- 
ples of political philosophy. Our wars with 
the English must have rendered them inimi- 
cal to every thing that recalls France to their 
memory: but a more equitable impartiality 
would guide the opinions of the Germans. 

It appears to me probable, that Frenchmen 
will no longer be cited as examples of that 
turn of mind at once amiable, elegant, and 
gay, ‘which constituted the charm of the 
court. Time will sweep away those few who 
yet remain as models of this kind, and. their 


remembrance will gradually be lost; for | 


books alone will not suffice to. retain such 
characters in our view. ‘That which is of a 
more delicate vatuie than thought itself, can 
only be acquired by habit: if the society 
which inspired that kind of instinct, that 
rapid perception, is annihilated, the same 
instinct and perception must also perish with 
it. That which can be taught only by speci- 
fied habits of life and not by general com- 
binations, can no louger be learned when 
these habits of life aie ended. 


Bat Germany has yet many steps to take 
‘ere she reaches that elevated point of 
Parnassus, on which our authoress be- 
holds her seated. 


The language of the Germans is not yet 
determined: each author bas his own pecu- 
liar style ; and thousands in that country look 
upon themselves as authors. How can Lite- 
rature be established in a country where nearly 
three thousand volumes are published annu- 
ally? It is a very easy matter to write the 
German language sufficiently well to be print- 
ed: too many obscurities are permitted, too 
much Jatitade allowed, common-place ideas 
are too frequently received, and too great a 
number of words united together or newly 
coined ; whereas a difficulty of style must na- 
turally discourage men of moderate abilities. 
Genuine talent is ata loss to discover itself 
amidst such a numberless multitude of books : 
and though at length it may certainly be dis- 
tinguishable, yet the general taste is more and 
more corrupted by insipidities, aud literary 
pursuits must in course terminate in losing 
their respectability. 


_ It was natural that a French woman 
writing for France, where woyen are 
every thing, even the “ supreme power,” 
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should maintain a constant reference to 
the influence of the sex in literature. 
Undoubtedly those writers, among our- 
selves, who have possessed the happy art 
of obtaining the ladies’ praises have fouud 
them a short cut to popularity ; but not 
all such popularity has been durable. 
Fashion has directed her votaries; but 
fashion is proverbially the fickle goddess; 
and poets have felt this, equally to their 
confusion as the mantua-maker and the 
milliner. And yet, to the English ladies 
this writer ascribes a steadiness of cha- 
racter that renders them exemplary; 
though she hardly knows how to allow 
them to be equally amiable with the la- 
dies of France; — or rather what the 
ladies of France were. 


If, indeed, the French could inspire their 
women with all the virtues of the English 
women, with their modest manners, and their 
taste for solitude ; they would do well to pre- 
fer such qualities to all the gifts of shining 
abilities: but probably all they could obtain 
from their countrywomen would be, to read 
nothing and to know nothing; in conversae 
tion, to be totally incapable of an interesting 
idea, a happy expression, or an elegant dic- 
tion; and, far from being more domesticated 
vs this charming scheme of ignorance, theic 
children would become less dear to them in 
proportion as themselves were less able to 

superiniend their education. 

| The world would become at once more ne- 
cessary and more dangerous to them, as love 
would be the ohly subject of conversation that 
could be addressed to them; and this subject 
could no longer be treated with «that sort of 
delicacy whicl has hitherto been a substiiute 
for morality. 

Many advantages highly important'to the 
morality and happiness of a country would be 
atonce lost, if women should ever be ren- 
dered totally insipid or frivolous : they would 
| possess fewer means to soften the trritable 
‘passions of men; they would no longer, as 
formerly, maintain a useful ascendency over 
matters of opinion, which they have ever 
snimated in every thing that respects hu- 
manity, generosity, and delicacy. Women, 
only apart from the interests of politics, and 
the pursuits of ambition, cast an odium upon 
all base actions, contemn ingratitude, and 
honor misfortunes when noble sentiments 
have brought them on. If in France there 
no longer existed women sufficiently enlight- 
ened to have their judgment attended to, and 
sufficienity dignified in their manners to in- 
spire real respect, the opinion of society would 
no longer have any influence over the actions 
of men. | 

Without women, 
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agreeable nor interesting ; but if they be de- 
void of sense, or destitute of that grace in 
conversation which pre-supposes a distin- 
guished and elegant education, such women 
are a nuisance instead of an ornament to 
society ; they intreduce a sort ot foolery ; a 
party-spirit of slander, a tiresome insipid gai- 
ety, which must eventually banish all sen- 
sible men from their meetings ; aud thus the 
once-brilliant assemblies of Paris would be 
reduced to young men who hase nathing to 
do, and soung women who have nothing to 
Gay. 

Ah! what a dreadful condition ! never, 
ye Parisians, may that be your lot! ra- 
ther may your fondest hopes be ex patriated 
to meet their fate amid the burning 
plains of the south, or ingulphed in the 
miry marshes of the north!--and then, 
the young women will have at least one 
subject of conversation—hope embittered 
‘by regret. 

We cannot possibly be displeased with 
@ performance in which to our own nation 
so honourable a station is assigned, as in 
these volumes, Though we doubt much 
whether the acquaintance of this lady 
with the productions of the English pea 
is general, and though we think she ra- 
ther repeats what she has learned from 
others than communicates the original 
sentiments of her own conviction and 
judgment, yet amid the. difficulties of 
continental intercourse, we favourably 
accept that echo of the opinion of others. 
So far as we can obtain materials for de- 
cision, the literature of France is at a 
Jow ebb; and so it must continue: the 
literature of Italy is debased toa degree 
that renders completely vain all expecta- 
tion of laudable distinction; the lite- 
rature of Germany is divided and par- 
titioned out, and trafficked by trick and 
barter, till the clear voice of the public 
in favovr of merit can hardly be obtain- 
ed, and if it were obtained, could hardly 
be heard. Eritain is at present too in- 
tent on defending her political interests, 
ond her political existence, to spend her 
best exertions on literature; but when 
the necessity for this direction of her 
energies shall cease, if we may trust to 
our auguries there will be ready to take 
advantage of the opportunity as strong a 
corps of men of real literature, of wri- 
ters of real eminence, as ever our island 
could boast. It is by no meavys impos- 
sible, that the real Augustan Age of Bri- 
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tish literature is yet to come, and is at 
no great distance, May it have a power- 
ful, a beneficial, and a lasting influence on 
society, pot in this island ovly, but in 
Europe, in Christendom, and in the 
world, 


The Christian Reader's Guide; a charac 
teristic Catalogue of the most important 
modern English publications oa Theology,” 
&c. The first part. Price 5s. Wiiliauws 
and Soa, Loadon: 18/2. 

Tuis isa bold attempt. To direct 
the pursuits of the enquiring part of the 
public is not a slight undertaking : aod 
even a hope to influence them is more 
than most bookselling writers would have 
ventured, especially oa theological sub- 
jects. ‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy ; and 
heterodoxy is any other person's doxy,” 
said a man of learning and shrewdness: 
According to the principles of his sect, 
and of his own, will be the commenda- 
tions and recommendations of a pious 
bookseller—a rara avis, ceriainly! ye! a 
character not beyond conception. We 
had much rather, however, see the com- 
pilation of a work of this kind in the 
hands of a writer understood to be ortho- 
dox, than executed hy another confes- 
sedly biassed in favour of works funda- 
mentally erroneous. The writer has pre- 
fixed to this catalogue some judicious ree 
marks on the art of reading books, and 
the art of buying books : whether in ex- 
plaining the art of selling books he has 
not laid himself open to an impeachment 
at Stationer’s Hall, must be referred 
to the heads of that college of mystery. 
There is something too amusing to be 
omitted in our author's account of the 
tricks of the trade now in vogue ; at least, 
we conceive that we should willingly 
translate it had we found it in a foreign 
publication ; and probably it may, after 
our notice of it, be translated into the fo- 
reign journals, to the infinite edification 
of gaping readers on the continent. _ 

Titles may deceive us. The book-makers, 
who undertake to supply the country, through 
the medium of canvassers* and hawkers, with 


* Canvassers are persons who make it their 
ocenpation to travel through the country, first 
distributing bills, and atier carrying peri- 
odical numbers from heuse to house. Li is 
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tiodical publications, have the knack of ; down to bookbinders’ apprentices, and (what 
Sistas such comprehensive title-pages, as | are vulgarly called) printers’ devils; and, in 
are adapted to raise the expectation of the il- | the religious world, not only clergymen and 
diterate. Every book with them is a. sort of | other ministers, but also schoolmasters, clerks, 
yclopedia, and by its comprehensiveness, | door-keepers, and pew - openers, claim the 
Ahreatens to supersede every other publication | Lenefit of clergy. But the trade has been 
on the subject; and to aid the deception, most injured by its own members. The 
some popular name is generally superadded. | spirit of rivalship has led some booksellers to 

It ray be asked, are not such imposi- | sacrifice the interest both of their families 
tions actionable from the respectable persons and creditors, in selling at prime cost, or 
whose names are borrowed ?—There are two | Under, in order to engross customers, or to 
ways of evading this, Sometimes the parties | Make up payments; but it should be remem 
injured are deceased, and the works are forged bered, that those who are inean enough to 
as with adead man’s hand. But, generally, | 0p to such arts, will be equally ready ta 
the surname only is borrowed, with a differ- | impose op customers of a more generous cha- 
ent christian ove, which passes undetecied acter, and in articles wherein there is not 
by inattentive or superficial readers. Ano- | the same danger of their being detected. 
ther way of ennobling our literature is, by Fair dealing is a jewel of inestimable value ; 
conferring degrees on these fictitious charac- | 20d those who commend the meanness of a 
ters. If the work be grave and deep, a | dealer when it subserves their interest, will 
D.D. or LL.D. is thought most suitable ; be the first to execrate his conduct when they 
but if light, or miscellaneous, the author is | become dupes to his artifice. 
made an Esquire, with F.R.S., F.S.A.,| When we speak of allowances, however, 
&c.—or, perhaps, a Colonel, or a- Captain | an exception must be made as to the works 
in the Royal Navy. And to such a degree | of eet watts who publish at their own 
is this folly carried, that there are some book- private houses, in order to secure the whole 
sellers who have scarcely a servant in their profit to themselves. To say nothing of the 
shop but has appeared in print in one or other | meanness of this conduct, its policy is weak 
of these characters. and bad. A London bookseller, we may 

So much for title pages! Nulla fronti | Suppose, has orders for —_ a book, - 
fades. But then, it seems in revenge, the ts 

on booksellers, without compunction , | the second or third enquiry, is told that no 
and urge their claims under almost a8 | allowance is made to booksellers. The next 
mapy titles as the ingenious gentlemen of | time such a book is ordered, is it to be 
Paternoster Row contrive to bestow on | wondered that the bookseller writes out of 


the doers of their folios and quartos. print ?—and, perhaps, afterwards he applies 
; to some author in his connection for a similar 


Much has been said of the enormity of 

’ . publication : the work is dene, and liberally 

advertised as an improvement of the former ; 
with great loss in the numbers left on hand) 
it has been supposed they obiain proportions | We leave those who feel themselves in~ 
ably in other books ; but this is by no means | terested to settle the account between 
the case ; rt profits, which, in some | these contending parties, ‘The present ca- 
talogue has other objects ; it contains a 
ductions frum each for expences of packing, sketch of the character of a variety of 
postage, carriage, &c. No business is liable | books, critics, commentators, dictionaries, 
annotations, treatises, harmonies, &c in« 


to so intrusion. In the country almost es 
every kind of shopkeeper deals in books ; | cluding the department of biblical criti- 
and in town, every trade having the most | cism, the evidences of religion, complete 


distant relation to the book business, claims works of authors of repute, &c To 
the privilege of ¢rade-price, from stationers many of them Mr, W. has annexed the 
date of their first appearance, which is 
astonishing to what an extent this trade is] ofl. a few words on the birth. situ 
are often of little it and much dearer | 200, an eath of the author, would 
than more respectable works; few persons have been acceptable also ; and to such 
considering their-expense, while they can be | Works as should have a portrait of the an, 
purchased at so easy a rate as by sixpence or a thor prefixed, some mark might have been 
added, to counteract if possible the pro- 
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fligacy of some “ prowling Grangerite,"* | Royal Highness was acquainted with the si- 
who would not scraple to deprive the pos- | twation I had placed my wife and children 
sessor, present or facture, of the satisfac- | 19. by concealing my first mariage, in 1785. 
tion derived having bie copy perfect. | 1 ‘nothing “but. miracle eam preserve 
We doubt not but what this performance te : 

when complete will be found useful to the thie moment I. pee 


sume to address your Royal Highness, to im- 
religious worid, and may prevent magy im- | pjore you to continue that regard towards my 


positions from being practised on readers | wife and family, you have ever shewn to me: 
too pious themselves to be suspicious or | protect them in securing their just rights ; 
jealous of religious books and booksellers. | and receive, Sir, the latest blessing of one, 

who, while he continues to live, will pray 
ALA | God to shower his choicest blessings upon 
An Address to the Right Honoralle the 
Peers of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland ; from Mary, Coun- 
The original of this letter was delivered 


1811. into the hand of His Royal Highness the 

Ow the propriety of the inferences | Prince of Wales, ov the morning of the 

desigued to be drawo from this address, | /8tb of August, 1810, by me, 

we presume not to give any opinion. Joun Hucues. 

When we formerly adverted to the case | 1 certify the whole of these paiticulars to 

of the Berkeley reported marriage, we | be true. 

took public grounds fur our reasonings, Georce P. 

and adduced it as one of those calculated To Lon F ee 

to. act. as warnings to youn rsons 

taking a right step in a wrong manner; | 41 

impossible for me to recover, an ave but 
ree, A one thought on this side of the grave, which 

honorable publicity on the subject of | js my dear wife and children. 1 know you 

forming a connection for lite. To com- | will fulfil my last request, and therefore it is 

plete the history, and, indeed, in some | the greatest comfort to me, to get Mr. Hughes, 

degree, to sanction our jadgment, we 


to commit my wishes to paper, for 1 am 
add the letters written by Lord Berkeley's unable to do more than write my name. God 
order, and sigued by him in the imme- 


bless you, my dear nephew. 1 need not wish 
diate prospect of dissolution. They pre- | Y°%" love your aunt, my wife, for that I think 
sent a picture of distress resulting from 


= do already, as well as my eldest son, 
misconduct which is well adapted to) his Ma 
deter others, however heedless, from Si- | jesty, either with this, or in my name, and 
milar perversity. ‘They demonstrate that implore him not to withdraw his goodness 
whatever may be fancied in the hey-day | from my family, but to continue to my eldest 
of life, or under the delusions of passion, | son, Lord Durslev, the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
there will come a time when nature will | the county of Gloucester, who was born in 
speak, and speak in a language too dis wedlock, after my lawful martiage, in the 


: . ; | parish church of Berkeley, to Mary, now 
apr eg mistaken, and too powerful ” Countess of Berkeley, in the year 1785. 


1 presume to approach his Majesty through 
Letter from Lord Berkeley to H. R. H. the | you, feeling, that during the forty years I 
Prince of Wales. ave been his servant in Gloucestershire, I 
Sir, have made the peace of the county my first 
Your Royal Highness has continued your | care, and carried into effect every Act ot Par- 
regard and friendship for me, by every act | liament for the good of his Majesty's Go- 
of your life, for more than twenty years: | vernment, without being influenced by what 
you have continued it to me even on my sick | Minister was in, or out, as all the county 
bed, aud my heart and soul are filled with | can testify. 1 am sure my brother George 
gratitude towards you. Your Royal High- | will be gratified at seeing the Lieuteuancy 
ness, with the saine beneficent justice, con- | given to iny eldest son, Lord Dursley. 
tinued your regard to my family, when your! ‘Phe ouly act of my life that 1 lament, at 
“_— | this moment, is the concealing my Jsirst mar- 


you. 
Mr. Hughes is obliged to write this; I am 
unable to do more than sign my name. 


(Signed)  Berxevey. 


# Compaie Panorama, Vol. X. p. 442. 


‘riage, Quee more, my dear. Craven, God. 
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bless you. I need not hope you willassist my 
dear wife and son, all in your power, in es- 
tablishing my first marriage. 1 have done 
all in my power to clear the character of the 
best of wives, who, through her life, has 
returned me good for evil. 
Berkeey. 

A letter to the same purport, to his 
Lordship’s brother, Admiral Berkeley, is 
added, together with additional evidence 
explaining and corroborating various par- 
ticulars, in the appendix. 


Lectures on the Pastoral Character: by 
the late George Campbell, D. D. F.R.S. 
Edinburgh, Principal of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. Edited by James Frazer, 
D.D. 8vo. pp. 266. Price 7s, Black and 
Co. London ; 1811. 


Dr. Campsett was a gentleman of 
so many endowments natural and acquired, 
that we acknowledge a respect for . his 
memory, and a deference to many of his 
opinions. His ‘‘ Dissertation on Miracles,” 
in answer to Hume; his ‘‘ Version of the 
Gospels,” and other works, are not to be 
mentioned without respect. The present 
is a posthumous publication; and of 
such it will always be thoughe that they 
were laid aside by their authors, because 
they were unfinished, and deemed unfit 
for the public eye. Addresses delivered 
to young men training up for a profession, 
may very probably, be as much finished 
as their author intended, because he might 
see cause for varying them from time to 
time to meet the changing circumstances of 
his auditors ; and this expected variation, 
rendered greater precision inapplicable. 
The allowances to be made for this con- 
tingency are much in favour of these 
Lectures ; they are marked by seriousness, 
prudence, and propriety, Dr. C. cau- 
tions his pupils against vices of the per- 
son, of the calling, and of that particular 
system of Church government, which 
the Scottish nation has adopted, and from 
which Dr. C. had repeatedly seen unpleasant 
consequences, It is to the honour of the 
writer that he acknowledges such imper- 
fections in his own church; especially, 
as he marks with a keen eye defects of a 
different description in other churches, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, Our rea- 
dets are not to understand that such are 
Dr. C.’s divisions of his subject; but 
such are the general heads of his advice. 
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He enlarges on the decorum of the mini« 
sterial character, the meekness, fortitude, 
temperance, &c. of those who profess it. 
He cautions against improper modes of 
soliciting popular applause; against in 
dulgence of controversial argumentations 
in the pulpit; and against sloth or waste 
of time at home. His observations are 
entitled to attention; and others beside 
members of the Church of Scotland may 
improve by them, We adduce in proof 
of this, the rules to obtain popularity which 
our author has drawn from life as practised 
in the north—and elsewhere ; or we are 
mistaken,—which is one reason for our 
inserting them. Has the portrait no re- 
semblance to English nature ? 


Permit me, for a while, to assume a bor- 
rowed character, and to personate a maa 
who is instructing his pupil, in the surest and 
the shortest way, to become a very great 
man, a perfect demagogue, a leader and an 
oracle among the people, and to secure to 
himself a following, withersoever he goes. 
It is a matter easily attainable ; it requires, 
commonly, good lungs, and strength of bow 
dy, but a very moderate share of onderstand- 
ing, and no learning at all; a smal! expense, 
in point of virtue, if what is held scandal- 
ous be avoided.* Some vices are requisite, but 
then they are of easy acquisition: it is ne- 
cessary only, that & man be selfish, proud, 
impudent, envious, and uncharitable. [ 
should then tell the young candidate, that 
one of the first engines that is commonly and 
successfully set at work by those idolaters of 
popular applause, is, to be very liberal ia 
praising themselves, The multitude is every~ 
where credulous ; they rarely fail to be the 
dupes of the most shameless pretenders ; they 
seem to proceed on a very simple, and, one 
would think, a very honest principle, that 
nobody shouid know a person's character so 
well as he does himself, and that therefore 
what they have from his own mouth, on 
this topic, they have from the best authority 
imaginable ;—hence the success of quacks 

* Which it is not always : as is but too no- 
torious in the ‘* scandalous” actions which 
in our Courts of Law reveal the crimes of a 
demagogue, patriot or parson; and to which 
the Courts in Scotland can also bear testi- 
mony, notwithstanding attempts to hush up 
such causes. Plain truth obliges us to confess 
that we have lately been pained by informa- 
tion of more than one popular preacher, who, 
besides an ample share in the “vices” ree 
commended by the doctor, has practised others, 
for which a publicexhibition before Newgate, 
would be a punishment no more than ade- 
Rew, 
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mountebanks of every deaomination. 
‘ould ye then be blindly followed and ad- 
mired by the crowd, make loud pretensions 
to an uncommon pich of purity and zeal ; 
assure them, boldly, that your indignation 
is moved, in the bighest degree, at the pre- 
veiling evils, which others seem to be totally 
unaflected with, and unconcerned about. 
They will swallow with greediness every word 
ou utter; and you will hardiy fiad it possi- 
le to streteh your asseverations and assur- 
ance beyond the measure «i their credulity, 
Anotber, common aad powerful engine of 
the policy of these demagozues, is, detrac- 
tion. Be sure, as much as possible, to de- 
preeiate other teachers. Tell them of the 
dauger they mn in hearing them. Every 
ahing is judged of by comparison; be not 
therefore sparing, tather be profuse, in be- 
stowing the worst and most opprobrious epi- 
thets the language can furnish you with. 
This you will find another excellent expe- 
dient of self-praise. They will give you full 
credit that you must be perfectly free from 
faults which you exclains azaiust in others ; 
and the lower you make other teachers sink 
in the people’s estimation, the higher, by 
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cially in any kiad of excesses of which their 
consciences cavnot aceyse them, the heuer 
you make them think of themselves. Ace 
cordingly, there is no kind of exercise in 
which they will more cordially join, than in 
confessing other people’s sins: nave will be 
louder ia lamenting the crying abominations 
of balls, and asseiublies, and concerts, and 
what not. The circumstance, I mentioned, 
of fomenting their spicitaal pride, gives a 
particular gratification in the exercise; for 
they bave not the judgment to reflect, that 
they can claim uo praise or metit to them. 
selves for not concurring in sices, which, 
from their circumstances, they had it not in 
their power to commit. But Jest I should 
be thonght tno severe oa this shameful com- 
mon device of securing the adulation, nat to 
say, the adoration, of the rabble, 1 would 
desire you only inipartially to consider, whe- 
ther you ever knew a popular leader, who 
took the contvary method, and chose particu- 
larly to insist, in his sermons, ou those vices 
of which the generality of his hearers had, 
by their practice, most exposed themselves 
to be accused,—did you know such a one 
declaim to his people against the detestable 


consequence, vou raise yourself, 

A third engine is, be sure to declaim, 
with the greatest vehemence, against those 
vices with which your congregation is least 
chargeable. A preacher of this stamp will 
be careful, in baranguing the multitude, to, 
Inveigh with bitterness against the sins of 
the great, the rich, and the powerful ; ai! 
the tropes and figures of his eloquence will 
be exiausied expatiaing on their cham. 
bering and wantonncss, siviing and luxury, 
Jevity and profane diversions.—-Allaw me, 
here, ip order to prevent mistakes, to put in 
this caveat by the way, that, by tnese obser- 
vations, | would not by any means be under- 
stood to signify thata good and conscientious 
preacher will ever be disposed to spare the 
‘vices of the great, more than. those of the 
small. Far will be such a sentiment as this 
from every one, who has a true sense of the 
slignity and the importance of his ministry, 
asa servant of Jesus. But it bas more the 
appearance of slander and backbiting, than 
of the rebukes of Christian charity, torbsing 
heavy accusations (however true they may be) 
against persons that are absent, and for 
whose crimes those who had no share in 
them will surely not be called to account, 
Several circumstances coucur to make this 
device extremely popular toa common au- 
dience: first, it gratifies the envy they bear 
to their superiors; secondly, it.enhanees, in 
their pinion, the courage and undaunted 
spirit of the preacher, who dares thus attack 
the highest ranks; thirdly, it is, in fact, a 


crimes, but too common among the lower 
ranks, of theft and lying, of fraud and cir- 
cumvention in their dealings, of calumny 
and detraction in their conversation? Did 
you ever hear him inveighing against ,their 
uncharitableness in judging of their neigh- 
bour, and their self-sufliciency in judging of 
themselves? ‘Topics of this kind wait te 
branded, by many, with the odious name of 
dry and heathen morality. Bat how it has 
come to pass that inveetives against the vices 
of the great come to be considered as a more 
Evangelical topic, nothing would be more 
difficult than to assign a good reason, though 
nothing can be more easy than to discover 
the cause. 


Tt is but just to select an extract more 
grave and sedate in its nature. 


Permit me now to add a few things on the. 
third topic, from which I propesed to en- 
force this important -branch of self-govern- 
ment; namely, from what is adapted to the 
means which the ministers ef religion. are 
authorized to employ, for ataining the end of 
their mission. 1 have had ogcasiqn.to ob- 
serve to you, formerly, that the great means 
to be employed in this cause, is, perspasian ; 
«© Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we per- 
** suade men, and we beseech you in Christ's 
« stead.” Any coercion, which man is ca- 
pable of using, affects only the body ; and as 
the end of civil government is to maintain ex- 
ternal peace in the society, by restraining and 
punishing crimes, the.sword of justice is very 
properly intrusted with the magisirate, and is 


species of flattery given to the heayers. The 
worse you make & 


em think of others, espe- | adequaie to the end of his office. But, as it 
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js purely with the soul, the principles, and 
the aticctions, that religion has to do ; as it 
aims at restraining quiward crimes, by curing 
radically, the criminal disposition ; as its great 
end is the securing of inward peace, peace of 
conscience, and peace with God; coeicive 
means can have no hold here. Now, if the 
great means be persuasion, nothing, it must 
be acknowledged, is more unpersuasive than 
anger, especially when excited against those 
whom it is the duty and the business of the 


pastor to attempt 10 gain. Nothing eao be 


more just than that sentiment of Augustine, 
docendo nititur persuadere quod bo- 
yum est, nihil horam triam spernat, ut, 
** scilicet, doceat, delectet, flectat ; ita enim 
audietar intelligenter, libenter, obedienter.” 
These three steps in this progress are inti- 
mately connected. We should speak so, as, 
in the first place, to instruct and be under- 
stood ; in the second, to please, so far at least 
as lo attract and fix attention ; in the third, 
to gain and couqner. Nor can we ever hope 
to attain the last of these ends, but through 
the other two. 

It may be objected, that on some topics, 
which it is certaiwly incumbent on the pastor 
sometimes to treat, it is difficult to speak in 
such a manner as to please. [ own it is often 
dificult, but hardly ever impossible; such, 
for instance, as in the rebuking of sin, which 
it may be thought no easy matter to conduct, 
SO as not to prove grating to the sinner. Yet, 
if the subject of reprehension is the vice, and 
not the vicious person, the difficulty here is 
not so great, as, at first sight, one will be 
apt to imagine. It is the observation of a 
very, ingenious modern, that though the 
generality of men be vicious in their practice, 
the generality esteem viriue in theory ; nor 
can there be a mote popular topic, in general, 
than declaiming against viee, or a more un- 
popular one than deerying virtne, unless 
when under the appearance of exalting some- 
thing which is conceived to be stil more 
divine. When, therefore, the subjeat (as is 
the case in preaching) is more properly the 
sin than the sinner,—though it be every way 
becoming to shew an honest but temperate 
indignation against all immorality and ivre- 
ligion,-still a heartfelt concern for the spirit. 
ual and eternal happiness of tranggressors, and 
an anxious desire of reclaiming them, ought 
to predominate, in the speaker's mini, over 


every other emotion. In this way, even the’ 


conscious ofender himself, cannot avoid being 
aflected, and in some degree pleased ; which 
are certainly promising advances iowards a re- 
covery. Whereas, if the preacher's reproofs 
had breathed nothing but rage and violenee, 
he had probably diegusted those, who might, 
by a more gentle method, have been allecied 
by his reprehensions. 


On this article we ought to “be so habitu- | 


ally guarded, as not to suffer even the obsti- 
nacy of sinners, or the indecent avd con- 
temptuons reception which they give to our 
reproots, to betray us into any indécency of 
expression or behaviour ; for this is, in effect 
degrading our own character, and affording 
the offender the best apology that we can sup- 
ply him with, for vindicating bis own beha- 
viour, and accusing us. 4 acknowledge that 
1 have sometimes heard ministerial rebakes 
conducted in such a manner, as savovred 
nore of a mean resentment in the speaker, 
because, forsooth, his own admonitions aad 
authority seemed to be despised, than euber 
of zeal for virtue, or of concern for the sal- 
vation of men. Nay, there are those whe, 
sometimes, in the exercise of discipline, will 
descend so far as to threaten the selractory 
with calling in the aid of the civil power; 
not considering how diflerent the prowinge of 
the magistrate is from that of the pastor, 
and even in some respects how incompatible. 


The Conduct of Man: a Didactic epistola- 
latory Poem, 8vo. pp. 164, price 6s. Chap- 
ple, London 1812. 

The Nature of Man; a Didactic episto- 
latory Poem, 8vo. pp. 90, price bs. Chap- 
ple, London 1812. 

T yoo am a painter,” said Corre- 
gio, who had a right to say so, at ber 
holding the pictures of Raphael. “ 1 too 
will bea poet,” says many en one who 
has no claim to the character, and does 
not possess one half of the requisite quar 
li fications for sustaining it with decency. 
Pope wrote didactic epistles ; and since his 
day, others have favoured us in verse with 
sentiments which had been nothing the 
worse had they remained in prose. There 
is as strong a distinction between a versi- 
fier and a poet as between a sign painter and 
Corregio : and the rbymester may be pla- 
ced ow a still lower grade; he is something 
analogous to the smearer in chalk and char- 
coal. The writer whose rhymes—wbere 
they do rhyme, are now before us, could 
hardly flatier himself ,with the expectation 
of being piaced among poets ; and if we 
assign bim the rank our judgement dic- 
tates, his vanity may rise in opposition, 
aud in proof of our professional cruelty 
may shew its wounds, From some of the 
sentiments expressed in these verses we 
had hoped that the writer was a man.of 
fecling; from ihe observations here and 
there delectable we bad hoped that be 
was aman of ynderstanding ; but bepe 
itself recedes when we find contradictions 
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to the established laws of nature attempted 
to be hitched into similies, and compared 
to—bat, to what are they compared ? 
Look at a river: see its waters spread 
In diff’rent branches, by one fountain fed: 
Go near the source: this river’s smallness trace 
¥n water's depth, as in the channel’s space: 
Then mark the size its sev’ral currents gain 
As they approach the confines of the main. 
Of moral judgment the life-springs commence 
In the first dictates of the moral sense: 
These are to it as source is to the stream! 
As near the sea rivers augmented seem, 
The moral jucgment adds to size, and force, 
As it approaches reason in its course, 


Now, gentle reader, the different 
branches of a river though united into 
one stream are not “‘ by one fountain 
and if it be divided into sev’ral 
currents” they gain no size as they ap- 
preach the sea; but are shallow, feeble, 
and trivial. But perhaps, this is an acci- 
dental trip ; and the writer may be great 
on other occasions. Why perhaps he 
may: ise may, like his own sun, retire 
‘when it suits him, to shun the dashing of 
reviewers, behind an intrenchment of 
cloudy obscurity, for fear of a wet face! 
If our readers, after this writer's assu- 
rance, dare to question whether the sun 
has good reasons for his actions ;—may 
they never again behold so beautiful, so 
natural, so applicable a description, as 
that which he has made English for their 
perusal ! 


In action oft the mind’s desires promote 
A fretful feeling, vehement and hot, 
Which stirs the soul with an emotion rude ; 

- Be illits hatred, or its object good. 

Here springs the Passion—lo! the heaven's 
o’ercast ; 

All signs portend the rising of a blast: 

Tt comes: it whistles: now it blows a breeze: 

Rivers are ruffled! and disturb’d the seas! 
Now flies a gale: the waters loftier roll ! 

Now a storm rages: phrensy is the whole : 
Dismal’s the scene! the brilliant lamp of day 
Retires to shun the dashing of the spray ; 

_ And bids the clouds to come in front, and be 
Its glory’s safeguard ’gainst the daring sea, 
Which (as the storm with greater force is driven) 
Nearer and nearer wets the face of heaven. 
As the sea’s fury with the tempest veers, 

So irtation of desire appears 
‘To stir the passion with proportion’d rate, 
As its commotion is or small or great. 


Trifles sometimes sway even reviewers ; 


The Nature of Man. 
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and we confess that we augured no good, 
on finding that the ‘* Conduct of Man,” 
was published before the ‘* Nature of 
Man ;” some folks in the world would 
have fancied, that after the Nature of 
Man had been investigated and settled, 
the conduct to be expected might have 
been partly inferred, and therefore more 
suitably illustrated than by the contrary 
order. Qur author thought differently : 
and as he graciously informs us that com- 
plaint is of no use, and as we have learned 
from “ the ancient philosopher who said 
very wisely, that which is, is ;” we shall 
forbear from complaining. 

There is something like a glimmering 
of sense in the following sentiments, 
which therefore we select; but respect 
for language forbids our calling them 
poetry. 

Exclaim not, man, with a presumptuous voice, 
«© What must be will be: J have left no choice,” 
Think’st thou, O madman! on each slight pre- 

text, 
That God is happy when he sees thee vex’d ? 
What makes in thee or good or ill to spring ? 
’Tis thy opinion : it is not the thing. 
Look at a rustic, and a king with crown ; 
One has a straw-bed ; and the other down ; 
Now say ; does God distress upon them draw, 
When boor for down longs, and the king for 
straw ? 
And when the change has taken place, like sots, 
They sigh again to have their former lots ; 
Which, when possess’d of, each of them despis’d: 
Blessings till lost are never fully priz’d!! 
When Nature's gifts perversely we employ, 
ain comes from pleasure, and distress from joy ¢ 
From pride, from folly, our misfortunes flow : 
Man is himself the cause of his own woe! 

Bebold a man in midst of blessings gruff : 
Demand the cause—* Fate gives me not enough !"* 
O fool !—enough !—is this thy grief >—woe’s me! 
What is enough ?—shall I define to thee ?— 
One sighs to get three hundred pounds a year. 

** How I could live,” says he, ** with that sum 
clear!” 

got—he’s happy ?—ah'! not somfor then, 

When three are got, his mind’s agog for ten! 

Alas ! how few their wishes can restrain ! 

A man when poor on pewter'eats ; but when 

In life he rises, lo! the silly elf 

His pewter changes for a set of delf: 
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And when, by wealth, advanc’d to still higher 
state, 

His table groans with services of plate: 

And then, we see (as Philip’s son of yore !) 

He weeps to think that he can get no more: 

And tho’ to him all bliss, on earth, be given, 

The madman sighs to taste the joys of heaven. 

Know then, “ enough,” for which thou hop’st at 
last, 

In something more than thou already hast! 

O, human weakness! Q, the cares of earth! 

See how in plenty men imagine dearth : 

Infirm of purpose, behold mortal men 

Long, seck, and find; long, seek, and find again; 

No sooner gifted with a wish, alas! 

Than off they set upen another chace, 

So foolish school-boys, for the sake of freak, 

Hide something, find it, hide anew, and seek !— 

As waves on waves, upon the restless sea, 

Rise, roll, reach land, then break successively ; 

Or strongly, weakly, sweeping on their way 5 

Yet ceasing never on the mildest day ; 

So the desires, within the mind of man, 

Rise, roll, and vanish, on successive plan. 


A new Spanish Grammar, designed for 
every Class of Learners, but especially for 
such as are their own Instructors, &c. By 
L. J. A. M‘Henry. Sm. 8vo. For the 
author: Boosey, &e. 1812. 


Tae author assures us that he has 
particularly aimed in this work to lay 
down the rules of Spanish grainmar, as 
concisely as possible; and to mark the 
pronunciation with all practicable accu- 
racy. Wecommend the intention, though 
we would not advise students to trust 
wholly to a book if they can obtain the 
assistance of an instructor who will deli- 
berately teach their ear, and direct their 
tongue, For in truth, it is not enough 
that a learner be able to pronounce with 
decent correctness ; he must also by babit 
acquire the faculty of catching the fleet- 
ing sounds addressed to him, in their true 
scuse: otherwise he may give answers 
mal a propos, or ridiculous, So far as a 
Cursory inspection may be supposed to 
enable.us, we think favourably of this 
performance ; and as the present times 
connect the Spanish nation with ovr 
country, very strongly, we cannot but 
wish success to whatever may fac'lisate the 
intercourse, and therefore, to work 
among others. 


Nevertheless, the author must give us 
leave to wish that in his mercantile 
Factura, or bill of lading, {from Cadiz to 
London, he had studied more accurately 
the credibility of the order, and of the 
goods sent. That London should receive 
from Spain, together with three chests of 
linen, twenty pieces of dimity, forty ditto 
of cambric, and thirty ditto of muslin, 
has not that air of probability with it 
which other articles might have had. But, 
if Mr. M‘H. be correct, we think it high 
time for our Manchester and Glasgow ma- 
nufacturers to look sharply about them : 


‘let Spain send us wine, fruit and silver ; 


but not linens, dimities, cambrics, and 
muslins, 


LOL LL LLL 


Poems, in the English and Scottish Dia- 
lects. By William Ingram, sm. 12mo. 
Aberdeen, for the Author, 1812. 


Mr. Ingram acknowledges his obli- 
gations to many respectable gentlemen 
who have patronized the subscription for 
this little volume : he also “ flatters him- 
self that criticism will spare its severity, 
when itis known, that secluded as he is 
from the world, he could have but little 
opportunity of studying the manners of 
polished life ;’—or the models of the 
best poetry, we presume. From this in- 
troduction then, we gather, that his cir- 
cumstances are humble, and his skill is 
that of nature, only. We respect the 
effusions of a grateful heart, too much 


to disregard his wishes; and on account 


of his virtues shall not dispute his pre- 
tensions to talents, We think it very 
likely, that had he enjoyed the advantages 
of intimacy with poets of the higher 
classes, as well modern as ancient, his 
genius would have been greatly improved ; 
and his oaten reed more musical. His 
sentiments are correct, his morals unim- 
peachable, and his patrons will justify 
his ‘* hopes that they shall have no cause 
to regret having extended their patronage 
to the author.” We add a abiaesse of 
his abilities, 
THE LITTLE BROOK, 
Sweet little brook, companion dear, 
Through rocky cliffs meand'ring clear 
Adown the lonely vale: 
With pensive thoughts my bosom stor'd, 
How well thy murmurings accord, 
And suit my plaintive tale. 
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Oft have I brash’d the falling dews, 
‘And fondly sought the rural rause, 
As on thy bank's I stray'd; 
Here first, sweet brook, at even tide, 
The lovely nymph my footsteps ey’d, 
And blest me with her aid. 


While musing on the world’s poor strife, 
And all the varied ills of life 
Which cloud this mortal scene, 
She spoke me thas: ‘ Tis reason’s part 
“ To check the wand’rings of the heart, 
And make your orind serene. 


“ Mark! if you would not be betray’d, 
«* That passions, heedlessly obey’d, 
; “ Must leave a bitter sting ; 
_“ That many of the ills you mourn, 
“* When you complain of fortmnec’s spurn, 
“ From your own follies spring. 


** When jarring passions gain the pow'r, 
‘* Then gentle peace, in evil hour, 
“ Forsakes the troubi’d breast ; 
« Flies every tender feeling kind, 
“ And that sweet music of the mind, 
‘* Which is the noblest feast. 


“ True, none can be exempt from cares, 
“ This is, indeed, a vale of tears, 

“ Where e’en the best must mourn; 
*€ But heaven’s corrections still are kind, 
s* In mercy sent to teach the mind 

Earth's fleeting joys to spurn,” 
So sung the muse, sweet little brook ; 
Mild was her tone, and bright her look ; 

The strain. soon reach’d the heart ! 
Thus is instruction not confin’d ; 
It steals upon the thoughtful mind, 

Without the preacher's art, 


‘Hail, Solitude! whoe’er forgoes 
Thee, is a stranger to repose ; 
The sport of every blast. 
-When conscience once begins to sting, 
Vain are the gifts would Fortune bring ; 
They sooth not errors past. 


Sweet, little brook ! receive this tear, 
The tribute of a heart sincere, 
"For lov'd Philander gone ! 
For this is sure no common grief, 
That thus in private seeks relief, 
To weep for him alone, 
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Ye rebel tears that dim mty eyes ! 
Ye deep-fetch’d unavailing sighs ! 
Ah! will ye never cease ! 
He’s gone, gone never to return— 
Gone to be blest !—then wherefore mourn 
For him whose end was peace. 


But friendship is the balm of life ; 
Friends such as he, who hated strife, 
Ah, how shall I forego? 
The dear companion of my heart, 
To whom I safely could impart 
What friends alone should know. 


Descend, ye tears, at nature's call ; 
Into the brook down trickling fall ; 
Such tears will be forgiv’n. 
Still let us feel, although resign’d, 
For pious grief matures the mind, 
And leads the thoughts to heav’n. 


He’s gone! the solemn vale looks sad! 
Yes, little brook, the flowers must fade, 
That now are sunward spread $ 
Soon as the biting north-wind blows, 
Then shalt the lilly and the rose 
Lie, like Philander, dead. 


But hope points to that spring anew, 
Whiclrshall retint, in lovelier hue, 

Those flowers that lie forlorn : 
And shall no kindly power return 
To raise Philander from the urn, 

On seraph’s wings upborne ! 


Yes! far beyond the line of time, 
Hope smiling points to joys sublime, 
And cheers the drooping heart 3 
Again endearing friends shall meet, 
And hold communion, pure and sweet, 
In heav’n, no more to part. 


Let sceptics argue all they can, 
Reward awaits the upright man ; 

His hope shall not be lest : 
No grave for ever him enclose ; 
As the triumphant Saviour rose, 

So all his followers must? 


Then, little brook, though here I stray, 

Far from the busy hum of day, 
Philande:’s yet my owns 

Perhaps his dear immortal part — 

Some consolations still impart, 
Although to me unknowam 
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4 Refutation of M. M. de Montgaillard’s 
Calumnies against British Poticy ; and of 
his ‘* Display of the Situation of Great 
Britain in the Year 1311.” By Sir John 
Servis White Jervis, Bart. 8vo. pp. 390. 
Price gs. Gd. Stockdale, London, 1812. 


Some years ago the caricature print- 
shops displayed a representation of a 
Frenchman and Englishman talking poli- 
tics over a bottle: the Frenchman was 
made to say, ‘* Ve ave beaia you mosht 
dam-min-a-bly :"—to which John Bull 
feplied, but not with all his coolness on 
some occasions, You li¢! most dam- 
nably.” Whether this was a retort cour- 
teous, or a countercheck quarrelsome, 
might afford matter for argument all but 
eternal: the answer, however, was ad- 
mitted by the speculators on the pavement 
to be quite good enough for the impata- 
tion. Pretty much, in the same spirit, 
Sir J J. W. Jervis, has composed his 
teply to Montgalliard’s book ; a work 
which is itself so irregularly written, that 
the only regularity of which an answer 
to it is susceptibie, is that of continued 
contradiction. This Sir J. J. finds the 
shortest way, and the most effectual. He 
does not value himself on his politeness 
towards his adversary, nor does he seek 
the gentlest terms of verbal warfare. He 
Verges somewhat closely on the John 
Bull-ism of the caricature; and if he be 
restrained from calling M. M. a “liar” 
in plain terms, -it is rather from respect 
to his reader than his adversary. Sir John, 
however, is mistaken in supposing that 
Montgalliard wrete to bamboozle the Pa- 
risians ; they aie not deemed worthy the 
effort : his aim was higher, and more dis- 
tant. As we so litely reported on Mr. 
M.’s work we shall not here enlarge on 
this aiswer to his servile mis-statements, 
A paragrapk or two by way of specimen, 
is all we shall transcribe. 


I am aware, that if it were now deemed 
expedient to add to the navy fifty-three more 
ships of the line, and which, upon one prin- 
ciple alone, I should deem advisable, that of 
completely damping the ardour of Montgail- 
lard and his master, the thing could be done 
immediately, and with mueh facility, as well 
as tend to the honour and benefit of the coun- 
try in the equipment. I would, in short, 
have England at sea, in the shape of a navy, 


granted by Englishmen, manned by English- 


men, and each ship bearing the name of the 
county by which it was to be granted and 
equipped. This, so practicable, would “yet 
astonish Montgaillurd, and confound his 
ter. Were it in my power to set the matter 
on foot, and to bend the attention of Britons, 
at this moment, to the nécessity, or rather to 
say grind expediency of the measere, 1 would 
do it at once; not that | think our navy is 
not much more than a match for all that 
France and her vassaled maritime confederates 
ever can be, (as they cannot have daily prace 
tiee, at sea and for other reasons), but because 
I would at once prove to the enemy, the folly 
and failecy of their hopes and endeavours to 
wrest the sovereignty of the sea from England ; 
and thus, to puta complete damper on all the 
vain hopes of Baonaparte, | would show 
warlike France that she must be content ta 
iry the strength of her ara: on the Continent, 
where, no doubt, it is intended slie shall 
amruse hetself still, for some time, and where, 
afier making vast strides, and laying waste 
distant regions with fire and sword, shé, with 
lrer vassals and leader, will, in a remote part 
of the great Contment, as we are led to be- 
iteve, come to lrer total destruction. But as 
to becoming the country of ships, the nation 
of faithful worshippers,—that sire never will, 
and she may therefore throw her cap at all 
those mighty maritime advantages, which our 
author has so ardendy in view. As France is 
so intent upon ship building, there may be 
something more to do shortly, but I could 
not by any means recommend a diminution of 
our naval force: | should on the other hand 
feel inclined strongly to advise the addition in 
the manner, to the amount, and for the reac 
sons alluded to. 

The patriotism of this proposal admits 
of no doubt ; and the forwardness of the 
English counties to execute it, if con- 
vinted of the necessity for it, is ad- 
mitted. In fact, there is no more reason 
why regiments should be attached to 
counties or cities, rather than ships. 
Emulation, property, and spirit, can ne- 
ver be really wanting; though convenience 
may be, in the manner of shewing them. 
To explain Sir John’s phrase of the 
‘© total destruction of France” in distant 
regions, we subjoin his application of a 
prophecy. 

But I admit with him, M. M. ‘“ the Na 
poleon dynasty, is seated on an immatabie 
basis,” and so likely ic will be uatil, perhaps, 
the whole be sent to perdition in the plains of 
Palestine. Until then I cannot think bat 
that we are bound to believe, it will proceed 
in scourging the earth, and in collecting the 
devoted army of antichrist to its last overthrow, 
Every thing looks like it. The dowanfull aad 
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destruction of the Romish papal power, with 
the subjugation of its head, and neglect of 
that church by its followers. ‘The appearance 
of the nation of ships and of faithful wor- 
shippers, propagating Christianity over the 
world, whilst Buonaparte is spreading over it 
calamity and ruin,—The appearance of refor- 
mation among the Jews in England —all 
those would seem to point out that the great 
destraction at Megiddo, or battle of Arma- 
iddon is near at hand, and therefore, 1 am 
p seme to feel convinced, that, there can be 
no peace with France. The features are too 
striking to suffer me to think otherwise at this 
auspicious mument, nor is there any thing 
Jooks more like it, than that of the great na- 
tions ov the Continent miraculously, so to 
say, falling one by one, into the vassal state 
under the infidel power France; and to this 
end, no donbt, in alluding to the Napoleon 
dynasty, he sets forth, that, «* the interest of 
all people, the honour and existence of alt 
sovereigns, depend on the solidity of this 
glorious political system, on the immutability 
ef this fortunate order of things.” This is 
the falsely flattering way, by which the 
French ruler expects to enlist those nations 
under his standard. 


Whether this be the true interpretation 
of the prophet is more than we can pledge 
ourselves to prove: but we find that there 
is an increasing persuasion of it, as well 
in our own country, as in America, the 
only two governments under which any 


thing like freedom of opinion is now to- | 


Jerated. All other nations are bound to 
helieve whatever the despot pleases to 
command, 

Thé point d'appui in this country is indus- 
éry, with fruga/ity in the people of it. There 
is one thing in particular remarkable throngh- 
out all Montgaillard’s display of acuteness 
and ingenuity ; that he always pretends to 
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Very different are the feelings of Eng- 
lish men and English women from those 
of such deluded continentalists ; and as 
our comely dames and jolly housewives 
have taken the hint, and have reduced to 
practical proof their professions of patriot- 
ism, we deem it a mere act of justice due 
to their steadiness and good faith to record 
this instance of their ingenuity, their re- 
solution, and their honour. 


It is, indeed, to be lamented, that the 
Thames should be a: free port for any thing 
the produce of France, as an tnimica/ power, 
such as Claret, Burgundy, and Champagne, 
so productive of the gout and spleen, and of 
frantic derangement of the brain; whilst 
they help to empty the pockets of English- 
men of their spare cash. It would be much 


| Detter to deposit that cash in the pockets of 


| 


| 


the numerous paupers, which Montgaillard 


has had the ingenuity to augment to four 
times their number, or to convert it into 
Bank paper, and fire it away in sky rockets 
and Roman candles. I trust that, ere long, 
the eyes of Englishmen will be open to the 
folly of augmenting the riches, and strength- 
ening the sinew of war in France, by ex- 
changing their hard cash for the produce of 
Prench gardens. We have heard that the. 
women of this country have shut their purses, 
with their hearts, against French trifles, and 
why should not men follow the same bright 
example, held forth by their sensible and 
high minded countrywomen?-—What can 
exceed the home made wines and home brew- 
ed beer of this land of plenty ?—lI have lately 
seen some Brittsh wines that I would almost 
defy the most competent judge to distinguish 
from Champagne, and which, in a few years, 
will be superior :—IL would -therefore advise 
my fair countrywomen to pay strenuous at- 
tention to the making of wines from the va- 
rious fruits of the country, &c. &e. This 


plead, as if for, and to enter into, the interest | would not only be a becoming spirit, but the 
of other nations besides his own.—This is a | very sugar and spices used on the occasion, 
very cunning device, in order to draw them | would consume much of the produce of the 
into the net,—it is just like a schoolboy, | West-India Islands ; whilst our money, when 


who, wanting a holiday for himself, pleads | barter cannot be carried on, woul 
io behalf of the rest of the boys, more than | 


in bis own name; he thereby obtains their 
concurring voice, asif in the way of a ge- 
neral desire, in order the better to sanction 
his own private wishes. Surely the other 
nations on the Continent know the French 
power too well, to place any consideration or 
confidence in the professions of warlike 
France. They are all to be confederates and 
clamourists, and to be identified with France 
in her objects of ambition, and yet are, one 
and all in tern, to be torn to pieccs and 
mangled by that very power, as may suit the 
further ambition of its ruler, 


not be 
sent to France. Every man can bear witness, 
that the fermented juice of the grape in 
France exceeds the productions of England 
in name only; and this merely insomuch as 
that they are foreign, as well as more Wiflicult 
to obtain. 


From such patriotism who can with+ 
ho!d praise? But, when our author talks 
of stipulating as an article of peace, that 
France shall maintain only ten sail of the 
line, we can but shut bis book, aud 
admire in silence, 
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The Resources of the British Empire, to- 
gether with a View of the probable Result 
of the Present Contest between Britain and 
France. By John Bristed. New York, 
printed ; London, reprinted for J. Butter- 
worth. 8vo. pp. 543, price 12s. 1812. 


In morals, nothing is more commen- 
dable than self-review; and Pythagoras 
was perfectly right, when he inserted in 
his ‘ Golden Verses” the precept which 
commanded a recollection of eyery day 
ere the slumbers of night were suffered to 
weigh down the eye-lids :—but, that Re- 
viewers, who spend their days in scruti- 
nizing others, pro lono publico, should 
be called on to review themselves, to 
praise or to censure themselves,—is plac- 
ing them in a situation somewhat ludi- 
crous, and more than equally difficult 
and delicate. Such, nevertheless, is our 
situation with respect to the volume be- 
fore us. It isa reprint of a work pub- 
lished in America by a gentleman of emi- 
nence in the literary world, who thought 
it his duty to enlighten his countrymen on 
subjects of the first importance to their 

olitical welfare. In performing this duty 
. has honoured the Literary Panorama 
with such continued attention, that almost 
half his performance is either a transcript, 
or an analysis of sentiments which on 
various occasions our work has support- 
ed or vindicated. The effect of this re- 
presentation, depending, no doubt, great- 
ly on the high respectability of Mr. Brist- 
ed’s character, was to bring even the par- 
tizans of France, themseives, to a pause, 
and to abate the velocity of certain move- 
ments then in activity in the American 
government, In this instance, we trust 
we ‘* have done the state some service ;” 
it is a high honour to our humble labours. 
In the year 1809 Mr. B. published 
“© Hints on the National Bankruptcy of 
Britain, and on her Resources to maintain 
the Present Contest with France.” A new 
edition of that work being demanded, the 
author has cast it into the present form, 
and has enlarged it by such considerable 
accessions of authorities and arguments, 
as entitle it to be considered as a new 
work. He has brought it down to the 
latest accounts of European affairs which 
had reached America; and we have the 
satisfaction of saying that nothing has oc- 

Vor, XI. [Lit. Pan. April 1812} 
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curred since, to weaken his inferences or 
expectations, 

The object in Mr. B.’s mind was, to 
prove by the united testimony of the 
most competent evidence, that Britain is 
likely to support and to terminate the 
present contest with the tyrant of Europe, 
in an ‘honourable, a safe, and an unin- 
jured condition. For this purpose he 
quotes almost every writer who has ex- 
amined the state of France, and the Con- 
tinent, or of Britain and her cgnnections, 
His conclusions are expressed in terms 
more energetic, perhaps, than our rea- 
ders have been accustomed to from 
us; but altogether to the same pur- 
port. To enter more minutely into the 
contents of this volume would be irk- 
some: the tables on which Mr. B. founds 
his inductions—the official reports on 
which he depends for facts—the informa- 
tions, public or private, to which he ap- 
peals for the confirmed prosperity and 
power of Britain, have almost ail appear- 
ed in our pages. Instead, therefore, of 
repeating what is already before the pub- 
lic, we content ourselves with selecting a 
few American facts, on the correctness of 
which, ‘from Mr. B.’s acknowledged repu- 
tation, our readers may confidently de- 
pend. 
Speaking of the jacobin principles im- 
ported into America, Mr. B. says, 

In the United States, jacobin-atheism has 
taken too wide and deep root; and has pro- 
duced the very same effects here, as it engen-- 
dered in France; allowing for the different 
physical and moral condition and circum- 
stances of the two countries. Thomas Paine’s 
“* Age of Reason,” was so industriously cir- 
culated thoughout the Union, as very ma-, 
terially to lessen, for some time, the annual 
average sale of Bibles in America. 

It is to be hoped, that the death,—and 
the manner of the death, of Tom Paine, 
has subsequently contributed to recover’ 
these shallow men from their delusions.* 

How far we in this country are practical 
believefs in the national bankruptcy of Bri- 
tain, may be inferred from this fact ; that 
there is no individual in the Union who 
would not as readily purchase a bill drawn on 
the British government, as he would one 
drawn on our own federal government. 
Whereas, so entire is our faith in the insol= 
vency of Napoleon’s treasury, that no bill 


® See an anecdote of his last days. Panoe. 
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drawn thereon could find a single purchaser 
within the whole circumference of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Some few months since, a French govern- 
mont-bill of only one thousand dollars in 
value was offered for sale in New-York, and 
could not be disposed of at any price. ‘The 
English traders jJaughed at the tender of a 
French money-biil to them: the Americans 
doubied the paper of his imperial and royal 
majesty; and at length it was declined by a 
respectable Swiss merchant, who said ‘* he 
could not afford to buy it, because the French 
government, were not in the habit of paying 
their bills.” The waa who hawked about this 
bill for sale, was finally obliged to transmit it at 
his own risque to France, where of course (see 
Mr. Walsh’s Leééer,” &c. pp. 159—160,) 
it was never paid. He knew that it was ia 
vain to apply to the Frenck merchants in 
New-York ; for they were too well acquaint- 
ed with the cusfom of their government re- 
specting money matters. The few French 
mercantile houses that liad ever ventured to 
purchase bills drawn upon the government of 
the Great Nation had long since been rnined ; 
there being very rarely any instances of such 
bills, when bought by merchants in the 
United States, having ever been paid. 

It has always appeared wonderful to us 
that the American government should not 
perceive—and if it perceived, should not 
acknowledge, that Britain is at this mo- 
ment defending the liberty of the world, 
and in particular the stability of Ameri- 
ca,—What would be the state of that 
country, were Britain subjugated to 
France? Let our author declare it. 


Without now dwelling upon the inevita- 
ble result to these United States from the mi- 
ditarg visitation of Napoleon, subsequent to 
his conquest of Britain, one of the minor 
evils immediately incident to this country 
from such an ‘event, would be the instan- 
taneous cutting away of all supply of British 
manufactures. The ruin of Britain would 
be accompanied with the annihilation of her 
commerce and manufactures, and the United 
States have not now, neither can they have 
for many years to come, a sufficient capital or 
4 sufficiently reasonable rate of labour-wages 
to enable them to manufacture many even of 
the prime necessaries of life, such as wool- 
Jen-clothing, a vast vaviety of articles in hard- 
ware, and many other commoditics. Where 
then could they get a supply of these neces 
sary articles? From the European conti 
nent? No, that is too much destroyed by 
the ravages of long continued warfare to be 
able, fora long time to come, to supply even 
itself with. manufactured goods. Add to 
which the coutineui of Europe never can be- 


come extensively employed in manufactures, - 


because it has not a sufficient quantity of 
coal mines at command. It surely requires 
no argument to prove that a nation whose 
fuel grows alove ground can never push its 
manufactures to any greatextent. The im- 
mediate result then of the destruction of 
Britain to the United S:ates would be, the 
depriving a large body of the American peo 
ple of many of the necessaries and more of 
the conveniencies of life. How much this 
would tend to breed discontent among our 
citizens and effectually diminish our popula- 
tion, it is needless to consider. 


This representation may be corroborat- 
ed by what really has happened in Ame- 
rica: at which a glance may be of use, 
to guide our conjectures on the future. 


It is enough for the present to examine the 
efiects of the restrictive energies of France 
and the Uuited States upon American com- 
merce. Inthe year 1807, the foreign trade 
of this country amounted in imports and ex- 
ports to 216,000,000 of dollars; in 1808, it 
fell down to 70,000,000; in 1809, it rose to 
140,000,000 ; in 1810, its nominal amount 
was 160,000,000. ‘To all who are acquaint- 
ed with even the elements of political econo- 
my, it need not be remarked how much the 
agriculture and the manufactures of the 
country must have suffered from the diminu- 
tion of its commerce, since these three great 
branches of productive industry invariably 
rise or fall together. The rude produce of 
the country is now, in the beginning of the 
een 1811, lying in unsaleable heaps in the 

arns of the farmer, or the warehouses of 
the merchant, while an almost universal 
bankruptcy is pervading the whole mercantile 
class throughout the Union. This general 
calamity has arisea from a combination of 
causes, all uniting their efforts to produce an 
accumulation of individual and national evil 
upon these United States. First. Buona- 
parte has, within the last three years, ac- 
tually plundered America of property to the 
amount of at Jeast 50,000,000 of dollars ; not 
a single cent of which will ever be restored. 
Secondly. The American government, by 
their embargo, imposed on the 22d of De- 
cember, i807, threw the Uniied States out 
of their accustomed channels of commerce, 
and enabled Britain to find out new and more 
advantageous sources of trade; consequently, 
when the embargo was raised in the spring of 
1809, the market for American commodities 
was not half so exteasive as it had been be- 
fore we adopted ihe French system; where- 
fore, the shipments of our merchants to Bri- 
tain and her dependencies, during the years 
i809— 1810, have averaged a loss of 
50,000,000 of dollars, owing to our produce 
being no longer saleable in those markets 
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which had formerly been the sources of our 
greatest profits, 

Our cotton had been forestalled by that of 
Brazil and of the East-Indies; our dumber 
by that of Canada; our fish by that of New- 
foundland ; and soon through most of our 
articles of traffic. Thirdly. Our merchants, 
eager to retrieve the loss of time, markets, 
and property, occasioned to them by the 
joint efforts of Buonaparte and the cabinet at 
Washington, have overtraded the remnant of 
their capital in endeavouring to force new 
markets for the reception of their commodi- 
ties. Added to all this, the American go- 
vernment, taking advantage of the calamities 
which, in conjunction with the executive of 
France, it had brought upon its own mer- 
chants, gave the death-blow to the commer- 
cial credit, and widened the bankruptcy of 
the country, by its envenomed denunciations 
against the Bank of the United States, which 
was accused of being a monied institution, 
of having part of its stock held by foreigners, 
of facilitating the operations of commerce, of 
sustaining and augmenting the credit of the 
country 5 and of many other crimes, all equal- 
ly anti-republican. In consequence of the 
non-renewal of the charter of the bank, a 
very large mass of circulating credit is lost to 
our merchants and to the country at large. 
And this is the precise moment, when our 
farmers cannot sell their produce, and when 
our merchants are all ruined, which our go- 
vernors and legislators have seized for the pur- 
pe of congratulating the good citizens of these 

nited States on the growing prosperity of 
their manufactures ; as if the manufactures 
of a country always flourished in direet pro- 
portion to the stagnation of its agriculture, 
the destruction of its commercial capital, and 
the annihilation of its national credit! 

Such is the opinion of Mr. B. We 
kaow that he is not singular ia main- 
taining it. 

Whatever may be the resources of Bri- 
tain, we conceive from these statements 
that the resources of America are neither 
infinite nor independent. The produc- 
tions of her soil may rot for want,of pur- 
chasers; the activity of her merchants 
may be paralized, and their spirit of ad- 
venture broken; she may dissolve all ber 
connections, and alienate the minds ot 
her best customers and sincerest friends : 
—to do what? to render her caprice and 
ill humour proverbial ;—to silence all who 
have hitherto ventured to offer either ar- 
guments or wishes in her favour ; and—to 
cause her citizens to skulk, when, in a fo- 
reign country, an upright man poiats out 
one of them with his finger,‘ there, 
that's an American ! ! !” 


Olservations on the Character, Customs, 
and Superstitions of the Irish; and on 
some of the Causes which have retarded 
the Moral and Political Improvement of 
Ireland. By Dan. Dewar, 8vo. pp. 353. 
Price 10s. Gd. Gale and Curtis, London, 
1812. 


From the title of this book we ex- 
pected to find its contents composed of 
descriptions of the practices and peculiari- 
ties at present in vogue among the Irish, 
rather than censures on the dispositions 
and measures of departed statesmen. We 
have had a sufficient quantity of works in 
circulation of Jate, in which what is 
termed the degraded state of that people 
is ascribed to principles of government 
and policy prevalent in and since the days 
of Henry VIII. or of Elizabeth. We 
doubt whether it be practicable for modern 
writers to judge correctly on the Irish of 
two or three centuries ago ; and therefore, 
to decisions pronounced on the conduct of 
English statesmen of former days, in re- 
ference to Irish politics, we profess but a 
moderate share of deference. There are 
so many minute circumstances, sometimes 
distinct, sometimes combined, to be cons 
sidered ; there are so many latent as well 
as apparent causes to be allowed for ; there 
are so many powers of persons and things, 
relative, or local, temporary or perma- 
nent to be estimated, ere a judgment can 
be formed on the whole, that we confess 
our inability to fix the charge of impru- 
dence or impolicy on ministers, who cer- 
tainly did not manifest in their conduct of 
English affairs, any want of sagacity or 
good intent. It 1s indeed, true, that we 
may consider ourselves, in the present day, 
as judging from consequences ; whereas 
the authors of political measures can only 
found their hopes on anticipations ; but, 
all must acknowledge that events do not 
always fulfil the intentions of those who 
propose national regulations; and that 
subsequent circumstances, altogether inde- 
pendent of those regulations, very often 
contribute to render them inefficient. 
Sometimes they even force the laws them- 
selves to an action diametrically opposite 
to their professed inteniion ; or they pro- 
duce a counter current, as it were, of opi- 
nion and practice, which gives an unex- 
pected but uncontrolable obliquity to the 
In fact, nota few of 
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the observations of this writer himself, 
drawn from recent observation of the 
Irish people, are such as would have been 
adduced by the statesmen of the Elizabe- 
thean age, as completely justificatory of 
their proceedings. In their days, the po- 
licy of Rome left no stone unturned to 
retain or to recover, its domination over 
conscience ; whereas, now, those nations 
which profess Protestantism are, by long 
usage, so strongly attached to their creed, 
and so confirmed in principles and charac- 
ter, that the Pope abandons all efforts to 
convert them as hopeless, and restrains 
his endeavours almost to the solitary object 
of escaping conversion by them. 

It is frankly admitted, that numerous 
asperities of the Catholic persuasion have 
been rubbed off by length of time, change 
of manners, and intercommunity with 
heretics, and schismatics. But taking that 
persuasion as it is, while we scarcely can 
admit too much, for the effect of what it 
was, let us contemplate its present infiu- 
ence on the welfare of the community 
professing it. 

There is one way in which this is evidently 
injurious to the industry and morals of those 
who are under its influence; 1 refer to the 
many days of idleness and dissipation which 
it prescribes. This was remarked by Arthur 
Dobbs, who wrote a treatise on the improve- 
ment of Ireland eighty years ago: referring 
to the iolidays, he says, ‘* these they spend 
in idleness, to the loss of the public and their 
own detriment, half starving their families by 
not working a competent part of their time. 
—In an almanac I have seen some time 
ago, in which the popish holidays were dis- 
tinguished, 1 have observed at least forty- 
nine ‘more than our law allows; considering 
also that the common Irish papists keep St. 
Patrick's day, his wife’s, and wife’s mother’s, 
with many others equally ridiculous, I 
believe that number is of the least. How- 
ever, as in all my computations I have en- 
deayoured to be within the truth, I shall 
here only them ¢wenfy-six asin 
England, and form a calculation from thar 
number. I observed before, that there are 

at least 1,669,644 persons in Ireland. 1 
suppose of this number 1,200,000 are papists 
of all ages ; and G00,000 of these capable of 
gaining five pence per day, one day with 
another, by service, labour, manufacture, or 
spinning ; there being then twenty-six popish 
“holidays, each person loses ten shillings and 
‘ten pence, which multiplied by the number 
of labouring persons, amounts annually to 
~ £225,000, lost to the kingdom by the 
popish holidays alone.—These days are now 
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spent in debauchery and rioting, by those 
who ought to labour, whilst perhaps their 
children are half starved at home, or torn 
idle, and beg and steal to support themselves.” 

It is not, however, on the influence of 
holidays in directly preventing labour and 
diminishing the national wealta, that I feel 
disposed to place most stress, but on their 
ees | indirectly to produce idleness and 
immorality. A man who spends a sixth of his 
whole time at the amusements of holidays, 
at fairs, and wakes, and funerals, and per- 
haps on all these occasions drinks whiskey to 
excess, is not very likely to acquire those 
habits of sobriety, and plodding industry, 
which in any condition are highly useful, 
but which, in that of a working man, are 
essential to competence and comfort. It is 
not merely the time that is speut idly, it is 
the manner in which it is spent that chiefly 
affects national morals, and consequently na- 
tional wealth. It is probable that in a coun- 
try such as Scotland, where the people ob- 
serve the Sunday with religious veneration, 
and consider every species of levity and in- 
temperance on that day with abhorrence, 
there is as much work performed in the 
course of the year, as though every seventh 
day were devoted to labour. In this case, 
there is not only an abstinence from those 
excesses which form bad habits, but there is 
attention given to the precepts of that pure 
religion, which forms those that are virtuous 
and useful. In many counties of Ireland, 
the Sunday may be added, as it respects 
the catholic population, to the number of 
pernicious holidays, since they generally 
spend the greater part of it, not in acts of 
devotion, but in drinking, and dancing, and 
fighting. 

From all this idleness arises the habit of 
drinking spirituous liquors to excess; or ra- 
ther, the one and theother operate as cause 
and efiect. The quantity of whisky con- 
sumed by the lower orders of the Irish is so 
great, as to render the relation of the fact 
almost incredible. At a funeral, in some 
parts of Ireland, there are many gallons of 
whisky placed in the church yard, where 
those who are present at the interment drink 
often to inebriation. ‘The consequence in all 
such cases is frequently a battle.—As to a 
wake, whole nights and days are spent in 
drinking ; the people whose relation is dead 
are impoverished, and those who attend lose 
their time, their health, and their morals: 
from the time the person is dead till he is in- 
terred, whisky is perpetually drank, and the 
whole business is concluded by complete in- 
toxication. The fairs present a scene of per- 
fect confusion and intemperance, which is 
seldom finished without an engagement with 
the.shellala. _ 

It is not to be supposed that the Popish 
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religion directly produces: habits of inebria- 
tion ; but it sanctions the idleness of an ig- 
norant and superstitious people, by appoint- 
ing so many holidays, and by making intoxi- 
cation a trifling offence: and these vices 
partly occasion that poverty and wretchednegs 
which cover so great a portion of Ireland. 
True religion has a much greater influence 
on national wealth than most people seein to 
be aware of. All will readily allow ins im- 
portance as it regards virtue in general, and 
a preparation for a future state of existence ; 
but they do not seem always to recollect, that 
the virtues which it enjoins are directly calcu- 
lated to increase opulence and national hap- 
piness. 

If such be the character of the Catholic 
religion amid all the refinements of 
this enlightened age, what was it when 
amalgamated with the barbarities of the 
middle ages ?—Can we now imagine the 
impediments by which English statesmen 
of those days, however intent on amelio- 
rating the condition of Ireland, were sur- 
rounded ? 

Knowledge has certainly increased by 
being more general throughout Christen- 
dom, and probably throughout the world, 
since the Reformation; even Catholic 
countries afford proofs of this: but what 
is the general state of Ireland in respect 
to beneficial knowledge, to useful litera- 
ture? Does the Catholic community exert 
itself in the truly honorable strife of con- 
tending with Protestant neighbours, that 
their people shall be better instructed, 
better acquainted with their duty to God 
and man, more diligent, more virtuous, 
under greater self-controul, and therefore 
more competent tothe geveral duties of 
life, and of their callings ? 

The people of that country have been dis- 
tinguished for the efforts which at former 
periods they have made to acquire some share 
of book-learning. ido not mean to say that 
education was at any period common among 
them, or that knowledge was at any time 
greatly diffused ; but it is certain that indi- 
viduals in the lowest situation of life, in or- 
der to acquire information, have struggled 
with the difficulties of their lot, and hegged 
their bread rather than suffer themselves to 
remain in total ignorance.* Every one has 
heard of the hedge schools, so common in 
Ireland, where crowds of poor children on 


* I was astonished to find ‘in the wildest 
part of Donnegalshire, a man with neither 
shoes nor stockings, who gave me a very 
elear and correct account of the peculiartivs 
ef Irish grammar. 
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the side of the road are taught to read and 
write. In every instance where the Irish 
language is taught, and where there is no of« 
fence given to the prejudices of the natives, 
parents discover the utmost solicitude to have 
their offspring instructed, and almost univers 
sally send them to school. Wherever I trae 
velled in Ireland, the poor in their cabins 
regretted the want of teachers, and seemed 
very anxious to afford their children some 
learning. 

It appears, then, that no serious obstacles 
oppose the introduction of parochial schools 
into Ireland. The people are willing to res 
ceive them; schoolinasters may easily be pros 
cured; and a government of so many re- 
sources as the British can scarcely grudge the 
money expended in their support. It should 
be recollected, however, that every thing de« 
pends on those under whose superintendence 
such schools must in some degree be placed. 


Our author goes further; the Irish, 
he affirms, are desirous of religious ine 
struction. 


1 have actually been in the west of Ireland, 
and have it in my power, from repeated and 
continued observation, to form my judges 
ment. Wherever it was announced that the 
scriptures would be read in the Irish lan« 
guage, crowds of catholics came to hear, who 
never till then heard a protestant read the 
bible; and I shall ever recollect the manifest 
pleasure with which they seemed to receive 
instruction, the seriousness and devotion with 
which they listened. 


This is excellent: what prevents the 
completion of that superstructure, for 
which the popular disposition presents so 
laudable a foundation ?>——— 

We are afraid to follow Mr. D. in the 
consequences inevitably flowing from those 
pages in which he, undesignedly, furnishes 
an answer to this inquiry. 


Ignorance and superstition of the very 
grossest kind prevail; and these present a 
barrier to every species of improvement. 
Trath obliges me to acknowledge, that some 
of the popish priests of the present day have 
endeavoured to render permanent this mes 
lancholy state of degradation. By this I do 
not mean merely to say, that they have re« 
sisted any casual attempt to make proselytes = 
for this is only that which consistency seems 
to require; but they have systematically ops 
posed the instruction of their people in any 
possible form. Mr.-—— in the parish of 
—— when bibles were put into the hands of 
his parishioners, ordered them, on ¢he pain of 
excommunication, to commit them to the 


flames.—The standard of morals among peos 
‘ple who are placed in such unfavourable cir 
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cumstances must necessarily be low. Ac- 
cordingly, the lower order of Roman Ca- 
tholics, form their judgment, in many in- 
stances, of the merit or demerit of an action, 
either from its supposed connection with the 
prison and the gallows, or from its being 
deemed venial or deadly by their confessor. 
Tam far, however, from wishing to insi- 
nuate that all the priests are of the deserip- 
tion to which [ have now referred. Many 
of them, no doubt, are enlightened men, 
and are friends of knowledge and improve- 
It is unnecessary to inform the people of 
this country, that in Ireland many of the 
natives have vever heard of the bible, and 
comparatively few of them have ever seen it. 
’_A native [rishman in the county of — 
when he read, for the first time in his life, 
a New Testament, which a benevolent gen- 
tleman put into his hands, exclaimed, ‘* If 
I believe this, it is impossible for me to 
remain a revel.” Behold the means which 
a beneficent providence has appointed to make 
good men and good citizens ! . 


Where a branch of Knowledge so im- 
portant is cut off by such means, what 
hope can we indulge that other branches 
will be suffered to shoot vigorously, and to 
mature their fruit? Education, certainly 
fosters the desire natural to man of improv- 
ing bis condition ; it also assists in reducing 
that desire to action; but while thus 
shackled what advantage follows its incite- 
ments, and where are its powers of exer- 
tion ? Can we wonder that ‘‘ the poor are 
ignorant, superstitious, and comfortless ; 
wandering about in crowds on the public 
roads, loathsome with filth, and disease, 
a burden to themselves, and an annoyance 
to those who are stunned with the noise 
of their vociferation?’’ Can we wonder 
that the Irish cotter, after having com- 
mitted his potatoes to the ground, leaves 
them to the blessing of Heaven, and 
wanders about on a begging expedition till 
the time for gathering them be come, 
_ when be brings home his earnings I-—— 
But, so often has the Panorama insisted 
on knowledge as the necessary introduction 
to improvement,and real emancipation, that 
not willing to ‘* bestew all our tedious- 
ness” on this subject, we call another, 
Our author thus describes a geouine Hi- 
beruian. 

An original Irishman resembles in many 
respects a Highlander; in some grand out- 
lines he is indeed different, but this should 
be atiribuied perhaps to his situation, which 
is certainly little calculated to unfold his ge- 
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nuine character, rather than to any great es- 
sential distinction. To a stranger altogether 
unacquainted with his language or customs, 
like a Highlander, he appears very different 
from what he really is; he assumes the sem- 
blance of dispositions and qualities which are 
not the most characteristic of his nature ; 
and lest the dear language of his fathers, and 
superstitions of his earliest days, should be 
exposed to unhallowed ridicule, he will seem 
very unconcerned about either. This dispo- 
sition is natural, and perhaps may be com- 
mon to all nations that are much separated 
from foreigners, and that have only advanced 
to a particular stage of civilization. For 
though the Irishman has been surrounded 
during several centuries with strangers, yet 
jealousy and pride, and injurious treatment, 
have confirmed him in his prejadices, and 
have strengthened his attachment to the cha- 
racteristics of his own people. This preju- 
dice against the sons of the strangers who 
have settled in his country, operates much 
more powerfully in him than in the High 
lander of the present day: and it must be 
owned, that the latter has always had more 
justice done him than the former. 

There is no mark by which the Irishman 
(always recollecting that by this 1 mean the ~ 
original race of the country) is more distin- 
guished than inguisitiveness. He will walk 
miles with you to discover where you come 
from, whiere you are going, and what is your 
business; he will appear merry to make you 
frank, and perfectly untutored and simple 
with a design constantly in view. ‘This dis- 
position has been cherished by the recitations 
of the sceu/dachs, a species of legendar tales 
that have been transmitted from time imme 
morial. Every one is in possession of some 
of these ; and the recital of them is one of 
the most favourite pastimes. As there is not 
one in a thousand of these people who can 
read, and as their priests do not often conde- 
scend to deliver sermons, this may be con- 
sidered as the principal source of their in- 
struction. And, however extravagant some 
of these stories may be, they are not altoge- 
ther useless even in this point of view; they 
refer the mind from the present, to the past, 
and the future; they sharpen the intellect 
and farvish it with ideas; and they teud to 
excile and gratify a powerful curiosity. A 
people possessed of this disposition, though 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, will ne- 
vertheless rise; and though circumstances for 
a time mav repress its ardent impulse, yet 
their simation cannot be considered as hope- 
less while that impulse remains. 

Acuteness and shrewdness are also qualities 
which strongly mark the Irish character ; and 
yet these valuable qualivies are oftea concealed 
by that appearance of simplicity, and that 
bluadering precipitancy which so mightily 
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amuse every stranger. Indeed, these last dis- 
positions seem not very compatible with any 
extraordinary quickness of apprehension, and 
might lead one to suppose, were it not for the 
most undeniable evidence to the contrary, 
that it really had no existence. But let any 
one converse with an [Irishman on any subject 
that is not altogether beyond his understand- 
ing, and he will find him shrewd though un- 
lettered, and not quite unintelligent, though 
on most subjects uninformed; possessing a 
wonderful facility of comprehension, and an 
equally singular talent for acute and original 
remark. These enduements, when found in 
a person educated and polished, and when al- 
lied, as in his case they generally are, with a 
brilliant playfulness of fancy, produce the 
happiest effect, and form a character at once 
pleasing and original. 

Strong local attachment forms a very pro- 
minent part of this character. The Irish- 
man like the Highlander must often go from 
home; he must go in search of that bread 
which his country denies him, but he can 
never forget the cottage of his early years: 
whether in the east or west, though even bu- 
ried amid the ignorance and vice of St. Giles's, 
the lovely valley in which he first began to 
live, and the green hills of his native isle, 
with all the soft and endearing associations 
which they awaken, never cease to warm his 
imagination, nor, to his latest hour, do they 
depart from his memory. 


To the truth of the latter paragraph we 
bear a willing testimony. It will give our 
readers pleasure to learn, that not a few 
of the Irish in’ our vast metropolis, 
labour hard, fare hard, and when, by dint 
of economy, they have saved a few pounds, 
they remit them, in presents of fives or 
sixes, with earnest goodwill to their native 
homes, and rejoice the hearts of their 
aged parents, or other second selfs, by 
such acceptable presents. Formerly they 
entrusted these donations to the post ; 
some of them now are managed by a 
nobleman, whose humane condescension 
to their applications does him infinite ho- 
nour. 


The Catholic population of Ireland ap- 
pears to increase from the very causes 
which might be thought strongly repug- 
nant to multiplication of the species. Ge- 
neral poverty makes them contented with 
the potatoe as their only food; that root 
has answered the ptrpose, says our author, 
of cheap soups: a cabin may be procured 
by a day’s labour; and thus without fear 
of starvation, or want of shelter, a young 
couple begins the world, early, as their 
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parents began it before them, and as their 
children will begin it after them : striking 
demonstration of the tiuth of the poet's 
song, 

Man wants but little here below. 


The native Irish continue to this day the 
practice of their forefathers with regard 
to the division of land among their chil 
dren; by this means the smallness of the 
property belonging to each, renders it 
prejudicial ; what was a wise institution 
while land was abundant and people scarce, 
is become oppressive, whea people are 
abundant and land is scarce. The custom 
of underletting lands by several tenants is 
productive of much misery: the necessity 
tor breaking this custom is now well known 
to the legislature. 

Whether Catholic emancipation is the 
remedy for all these grievances we do not 
decide. For liberty of conscience we are 
warm advocates. That Ireland may be 
improved and become competent to occupy 
that station in national importance to which 
she is destined, we heartily wish ; but at 
the same time we are not aware that Bri- 
tain can do every thing to assist her. Ire- 
land must, in fact, assist herself; not by 
vociferation for external aid; but by effi- 
cacious internal regulations and mannets. 


Mr. Dewar had the advantaze of speak- 
ing to the Irish in their native tongue; of 
coming from the Highlands of Scotland, 
and not from suspected England, and 
of appearing in the character of a religious 
teacher, distinct from that class (the esta- 
blishment) to which the Trish peasantry 
are accustomed. He found, therefore, a 
more ready access to the hearts of many 
with whom he conversed, and he saw them 
more themselves than most tourists have 
had opportunity. He is aman of sense, 
and his observations are rational, judicious, 
and applicable. We are mistaken if he 
has not on some occasions been drawn 
aside by his feelings ; and adopted certain 
notions rather because he found them 
popular than because they are just. Nee 
vertheless the general train of his recom 
mendations is laudable. We have often 
wondered that we heard so little of the 
intercourse between the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the parent country of their 
inhabitants. If Mr. D's. suggestion for 
obtaining teachers from the Highlands for 
the Irish populace should be adopted, it 
will facilitate the intercourse we allude to, 
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it will strengthen the friendship between 
the nations, it will repay whatever obliga- 
tions were anciently contracted, and above 
all it will contribute to graft on the present 
Trish disposition a portion of that attention 
and steadiness which form conspicuous 
features in the character of Scottish High- 
landers. That this proposition will meet 
with the patronage of Dr. Milner and the 
Catholic hierarchy, we dare not warrant ; 
that it will greatly favour the Church of 
Ireland as by law established, may be 
thought dubious, unless the superiors of 
that church should take it under their di- 
rection ; but that by proper management 
it might become an operative cause in re- 
lieving Ireland from the imputations now 
cast upon her as the seat of sloth, igno- 
rance, and poverty, therefore of misery 
and detective loyalty, will be admitted by 
most who are capable of properly entering 
into our author's reasoning ; and to these 
we refer his observations. A rational 
work deserves rational readers. 


The Emerald Isle; a Poem. By Charles 
Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law. to. 
pp: 159. Price i6s. Stockdale, Pall-Mall, 
London, 1812. 


Tue author of this elegant poem 
informs us, that a brief outline of it was 
some time since presented to the public 
under the title of ‘* The Consolations of 
Erin.” Not having met our notice 
when originally published, we feel much 
satisfaction in presenting it to our readers 
with its new title, and in its enlarged 
state; and we have no doubt they 
will find as much pleasure from its perusel 
as we ourselves have, as well from the 
beauty of the poetry, as from the re- 
flexion, that Mr. Phillips has made good 
the professions in his preface. 

For myself, (says he) J here most solemnly 
aljure all party spirit whatsoever—I merge 
the Partisan in the Irishman—the Sectarian 
in the Christian—the Romanist in the Man. 
I look upon my country as a Parent, and on 
her natives as Brethren ; and, with that filial 
aud fraternal spirit, I offer them the effusions 


of an heart which throbs but for their wel- 
fare. 


Erin, dear by every tie 

Which binds us to our infancy ; 

By weeping memory’s fondest claims, 
By nature's holiest, highest names, 
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By the sweet, potent spell, that twines 
The exile’s secret heart, around, 
By woe and distance faster bound, 
When, for his native soil, he pines, 
As, wafted o’er the clouded deep, 
And, shuddering at the tempest’s roar, 
He thinks how sweet its waters sleep 
Upon thy lone and lovely shore: 
By the indignant patriot’s tear, 
Oh, even by misfortune dear. 


Err, from thy living tomb 
Arise—the hour of hope is come. 
Think on what thou once hast been, 
Think on many a glorious scene 
Which graced thy hills and vallies green ; 
Think on Matacut the brave ; 
Look on Brian’s verdant grave— 
Brian—the glory and grace of his age ; 
Brian—the shield of the emerald isle ; 
The Lion incensed was a Lamb to his rage, 
The Dove was an Eagle compar’d to his smile! 
Tribute on enemies, hater of war, 
Wi de-flaming sword of the warrior throng, 
Liberty’s beacon, religion’s bright star, 
Soul of the Seneacha, ‘* Light of the Song.” 


Dear Country! if my counsel light, 
A shepherd’s whistle in the night, 
Might claim a reverence from thee, 
Though but for its sincerity 
1rd tell thy injur’d, honour’d land, 

n patient dignity to stand ; 

But oh! from thee, and thine, be fax 
The rashness of a rebel war! 

How often, in my school-boy day, 
Have I renounc’d the school-boy’s play, 
To wander lonely o'er thy green, 
And see, again, some favourite scene 5 
Or, up thy emerald hills, to roam, 
And watch the curling smoke of home 
Or think upon the mother dear, 

Who then on me was thinking there ; 
Or ask the peasant, as he toiled, 

And, happy at my fancy, smiled, 

If he thought the ocean bold, 

Which awfully beneath us roli'd, 

Ever saw such fruits and flowers, 

Such mountains, fields, and mossy bowers, 
Or such lovely land as ours 2 
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Oh then it joy’d my heart, to see 
The patriot son of industry, 
Hold out to me his rugged hand, 
And swear, not such another land 
Our Sovereign had at his command: 
Or give me half his scanty store, 
And sorrow that he had no more, 
Then would he, in his simple way, 
Along the neighbouring valley stray, 
To tell me all that surge had seen, 
And all the glories of that green, 
In Eatn’s elder day: 
Alas! where once the palace rose, 
And, spread its gales, the festal bower, 
There now the desert hawthorn blows, 
Or, browsing on the woodbine flower, 
The red-deer featless stray ! 


If humanity shews, to the God of the world, 
A sight for his fatherly eye, 
‘Tis that of a people with banner unfarl’d, 
Resolved for their freedom to die. 
*Tis aspark of the Deity bursting to light, 
Through the darkness of human controul, 
That fires the bold war-arm in liberty’s fight, 
And flames from the patriot, burning and bright, 
Through the eye of an heavenly soul! 
Ob! was it not noble and fair to behold 
Our isle, like a warrior, laced, 
With her spear of the hills and her buckler bold, 
Her banner of green and her helm of gold, 
Stand ready for battle braced ? 
The sun, on that day, 
Sent his holiest ray, 
To brighten the patriot plume ; 
The shamrock was seen 
With a lovelier green, 
And the air shed a sweeter perfume, 
The face of our isle 
Wore an heavenly smile, 
As if conscious and proud of her brave, 
And the laurel flower, 
At that holy hour, 
Bowed its bloom o’er the warrior’s grave, 
To tell him the land 
He had died to defend, 
Was no longer the home of a slave. 


No, there is not a spot where the pious are laid, 
But an angel is hovering near, 


To guard their high slumber and gladden their 
shade, 
With the triamph of purity here ; 
And nature, on that angel eye, 
Still casts a glance of sympathy ! 


After singing the individual praises of 
the heroes which Treland has produced, 
the poet alludes to their general fame, 
and thus happily introduces the name of 
Wellington. 


Monarchs may fall beneath their foes, 
Ages elapse, and nations die, 

But, round the hero's hallow’d brows, 

Pure and imperishable, glows 
The halo of eternity. 

Still, hovering round that vestal light, 
Angels awake their airy lyre, 

And still, to feed that vision bright, 
The Comet rolls his flood of fire! 


Thus, Wettincton, when from us here, 
*Mid many a mourning nation’s tear, 
Thy glowing orb must disappear, 

It shall arise, 

In brighter skies, 

Our path to cheer ; 
And many a future child of war, 
Amid the battle’s adverse sky, 
Shall watch afar, 
That holy star, 
Still leading on to victory ; 

And he shall see that leading light, 
Girt with many a satellite : 
The heroes now who fling their shield 
Before thee, in the battle-field, 

When thou art gone, 

Shall guard thy throne, 

Superb, on high, 

Still catch thy day, 

Reflect its ray, 

And cheer their isle 

With the bright smile 

Of constellated majesty { 


We are obliged to suspend farther ex 
tracts for want of space; we therefore 
leave for a future number some interesting 
and beautiful passages we had selected for 
insertion. In the mean time, we refer 
our readers to the poem itself, which they 
will find well worthy their attention. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
tnsertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

A new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, by 
Stephens, is preparing for publication, with addi- 
tions, which it is supposed will extend the work 
to four folio volumes. The impression will be 
limited to 250 copies, and published by subscrip- 
tion in quarterly parts. 

An elegant edition is nearly completed at Nor- 
wich of Bentham’s History of the Conventual and 
Cathedral Church of Ely, continued to the pre- 
sent time, with all the original plates and some 
new ones, portrait of the author, and memoirs 
of his life. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

At press, a Memoir of the Life and Writings, 
Political and Philosophical, of John Horne Tooke, 
Esq. In 8vo,—Further particulars of which will 
be shortly announced. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

Mi. John Mitford is preparing for the press, 
the Achilleis of Statius, with several collations ; 
and it is intended to be followed by the Thebais. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, has in the press, in an octavo volume, 
a Commentary on the Germany of Tacitus, with 
Strictures on the editions of Gronovius, Ernesti, 
&c. with other interesting matter. 

FINE ARTS. 

Early in the present month will be published, 
a portrait of the Rev. Dr. Young, Minister of the 
Scots church, London Wall: engraved after an 
improved likeness, painted by E. Gerard, by 
E. Scriven, historical engraver to H.R. HH. the 
Prince Regent. ‘The size is, 12 inches by 9. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rev. Dr. Lettice has in the press, a small 
volume of Fables for the Fieside ; to each of 
which is applied a series of moral cases, a solution 
of which is intended as an exercise of the talents 
of investigation and reasoning for the youth of 
both sexes. 

In the course of next month will be published, 
Hints on the Laws and Customs among the An- 
cients and Moderns, respecting Marriage, Mar- 
riage Ceremonies, Divorce, Adultery, Polygamy, 
Purchasing of Wives, Celibacy, Parental Autho- 
rity and Obligations, Filial Obligations, the De- 
scent of Property, Dower, &c. ; the Punishment 
of Crimes and Offences against Morality, &c, 
Together with a Sketch of the Condition of Wo- 
men among all Nations. 

In a few days will be published: S.lf-Indul- 
gence : ‘a tale of the nineteenth century. In 2 vol. 

The Rev. ‘fT. Lyon has in the gress, in an oc- 
tavo volume, Hints to the Protestants of Ireland. 

Mr. Wakefie!d’s Statistical and Political Account 
of Ireland, in two quarto volumes, is expected to 
appear in the course of this month. 

Mr, Finch has in the press, Essays on the 
Principles of Political Philosophy, designed to il- 
lustrate and establish the civil and religious rights 
of man. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

The Rev. G. Faber is preparing for the press, 
Origines Mythologica, a work intended to show 
the fundamental identity and common origin of 
the various mythological systems of paganism. 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

On the first of July next will be published, 
price 2s. 6d. Number I, of an entire new work, 
to be continued monthly, which will be entitled 
The Mirror of Philanthropy and Compendious 
Magazine. 

POETRY. 

Dr. C. Badham, physician to the Duke of Sus- 
sex, is translating Juvenal into English verse, 
with brief annotations. 

The Rev. George Crabbe is preparing a volume 
of Tales, to be published uniform with his other 
works. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. A. Campbell, of Pontefract, has in 
the press, a new edition of Bishop Jewel’s Apo- 
logia, to which he has added historical notes, 
and Smith’s Greek translation. 

Mr. John Bellamy is preparing a History of all 
Religions, containing an account of their rise, 
decline, descent, and changes, from the earliest 
times to the commencement of the christian re- 
ligion. 

A new edition of Dr. Owen on the Hebrews, 
with the Exercitations, complete, in six octavo 
volumes, is printing under the diection of the 
Rev. Wright. 

The Rev. Robert Walpole has in the press, an 
Essay on the Mispresentations, Ignorance, and 
Plagiarisms of certain Infidel writers. 

Speedily will be published, an Essay on the 
Authenticiy of the New Testament ; with ashort 
account of ancient versions, and some of the 
principal Greek manuscripts. By J. F. Gyles, 
Esq. A. M. 

On the Ist of June will be published, part I, 
price 5s, to be continued monthly, and number I, 
price Is. of a new edition of the Holy Bible ; 
containing the Old and New Testaments, accord- 
ing to the public version ; with explanatory netes, 
practical observations, and copious marginal re- 
ferences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, and formerly Chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital. 

TRAVELS, 

Speedily will be published, in a quarto volume, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, the second 
part, containing Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
&c. of Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. By Edward Daniel Clark, LL. D. 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. James Hall will publish early in next 
month, in two octavo volumes, Remarks on the 
Interior and least known part of Ireland, from 
observations made during a Jate tour in that 
country. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
The Planter’s Kalendar ; or, the Nurseryman 

and Forester’s Guide, in the Operations of the 
Nurserv, the Forest, and the Grove. By the 
late Walter Nicol. Edited and completed’ by 
Edwasd Sang, Nurseryman. S8vo. 15s. 
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Observations on the Influence of Soil and 
Climate upon Wool ; from which is deduced a cer- 
tain and easy method of improving the quality of 
English clothing wool, and preserving the health 
of sheep: with hints for the management of 
sheep after shearing 3 an inquiry into the struc- 
ture, growth, and formation of wool and hair ; 
and remarks on the means by which the Spanish 
breed of sheep may be made to preserve the best 
qualities of fleece unchanged in different climates, 
8v0. 75. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
represented and illustrated in a Series of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, and Details of va- 
rious ancient English Edifices, with historical 
and descriptive Accounts of each. By Joha 
Britton, F.S. A. The Third Volume 4to, Price 
£5. 5s. half-bound, imperial 4to, Price £8. half- 
bound. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Historical Sketch of the last Years of the 
Reign of Gustavus Adolphus, late King of Swe- 
den; including a Narrative of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of the late Revolution ; 
and an Appendix, containing Official Documents, 
Letters, and Minutes of Conversations between 
the late King and Lieutenants General Sir John 
Moore, &c, Translated from the Swedish. With 
a Portrait of the King of Sweden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Some account of the Life and Writings of 
James Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meux. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

EDUCATION, 

Gymnasium sive Symbola Critica ; containing 
Syntactical Rules and Critical Observations, in- 
tended to facilitate the Attainment of a correct 
Latin Prose Style, By the Rey. Alexander Crom- 
bie, L.L.D. 2 vol. 8vo. £1. Is. 

COMMERCE, 

The Question as to the Renewal of the East- 
India Company’s Monopoly Examined. 3s. 6d. 

Papers respecting the Negociation for a Renew- 
al of the East-India Company’s exclusive Privile- 
ges. Part 1 and 2, to be continued uniform, as 
ordered to be printed. 8vo. 3s. Od. each. 

General Thoughts contained in a Letter on the 
subject of the Renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter. Price 2s. 6d. 

Hints for an Answer to the Letter of the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the East-India 
Company, to the Right Hon, Robert Dundas. 
Dated 13th January, 1809. Price 2s. 6d. 

Correspondence and Proceedings in the Nego- 
ciation for a Renewal of the East-India Compa- 
ny'’s Charter. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

The Tragedies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady 
Macbeth, Antonia, and Clytemnestra. By John 
Galt. 8vo. 14s. A few Copies in 4to. Price £1. Is. 

HISTORY. 

A Succinct History of the Geographical and 
Political Revolutions of the Empire of Germany, 
or the principal States which composed the Em- 
pire ot Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 
$14 to its Dissolunon in 18063; with some Ac- 
count of the Genea ogies of the Imperial House 
of Hapsburg, and of the Six Secular Electors of 
Germany, and of the Roman, German, French, 
and English Nobility. By Coarles Butler, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. 
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MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

A Series of Plates on the Brain, with Refer- 
ences exhibiting the Appearances of that Organ 
in the different Stages of Dissection, accompa- 
nied with a Description of the Plates. By Alex- 
ander Ramsay, M. D, Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Edinburg. 4to. £1. 1s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

View of the Political State of Scotland at Mie 
chaelmas 1811: comprehending the Roles of the 
Freeholders, an Abstract of the Sets or Conditi- 
ons of the Royal Burghs, anda State of the Votes 
at the last Elections throughout Scotland; to 
which is prefixed, an Account of the Forms of 
Procedure at Elections to Parliament from the 
Counties and Burghs of Scotland. 8vo. 14s. 

The History of the Royal Society. By Tho- 
mas Thompson, M.D. F.R.S. Author of the 
System of Chemistry. 4to. £2. 2s. A few 
copies on large paper, Price £3. 12s. 

An Answer to the very false and misrepresented 
Account in the British Critic, for December last, 
of a work entitled An Essay on Morality. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and 
Superstitions of the Irish; and on some of the 
Causes which have retarded the moral and po- 
litical Improvement of Ireland. By Daniel De- 
war, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

A Guide to the Hustings and the House of 
Commons; or, Voter and Candidate’s Pocket 
Companion ; in Three Parts :—comprising all the 
Acts relative to Elections, arranged in pari ma- 
teria—State of Representation, &c. of all the 
Counties, Cities, Boroughs, &c. of the United 
King‘om.—Forms of Writs, Oaths, Certificates, 
Notices, &c. used at the Hustings and the House 
of Commons. With occasional Notes. By a 
Gentleman of the Inner Temple. 12mo. 6s. 

Cottage Sketches; or, Active Retirement. By 
the Author of an Antidote to the Miseries of 
Human Life, Talents Improved, &c. 2 Vol. 
12mo, 9s. 

History of the Origin and Progress of the Meet- 
ing of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, and Hereford, and of the Charity connected 
with it. To which is prefixed, a View of the 
Condition of the Parochial Clergy of this King- 
dom, from the earliest Times. By the Rev. Da- 
niel Lysons, M.A, F.R.S. F.S, A. Rector of 
Rodmarton, in the County cf Gloucester, $vo. 
7s- 6d. A few Copies on large Paper, Price 12s. 

The Works of the Rev. W. Huntington, S. S. 
Minister of the Gospel at Providence Chapel, 
Grays Inn-Lane, completed to the Close of the 
Year 1806, 20 Vols. Svo, £12. 

The History of Printing in America, with a 
Biography of Printers, and an Account of News- 
papers: to which is prefixed, a concise View of 
the Discovery and Progress of the Art in other 
Parts of the World. By Istiah Thomas, Printer, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 2 Vol. 8vo. £1. Ss. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, in Bengal, before Lieut. 
General George Hewett, Vice president and act- 
ing Visitor of the College, in the Absence of the 
Governor-general ; together with the Lieut. Ge- 
neral’s Discourse, 17th August, I8ti. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An Awful Warning ; or the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Inscribed tothe M-:mory of the 
Rizht Hon. Spencer Perceval. With two fine 
Piates of the Murder of Coligny and the Duke 
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of Seen ‘viewing the Corpse. 8vo. Price 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being Heads 
of Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- 
burg. By John Playfair, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburg, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and Secretary 
to the Royal Suciety of Edinburg. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


9s. 
PHILOLOGY. 

A Grammar of the Malayan Language, with 
an Introduction and Praxis. By William Mars- 
den, F.R.S. Author of the Malayan Diction- 
ary, and the History of Sumatra. 4to. £1. Is. 

POETRY. 
~ Neglected Genius; a Poem. By W. H. Ire- 
land, Author of the Fisher Boy, Sailor Boy, 
Cottage Girl, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Faery, a Poem ; illustrating the Origin of our 
marvellous Imagery, as derived from the Gothic 
Mythology. 4to. 16s. 

The Rosary ; or Beds of Love ; with the Poem 
of Sula. In Three Cantos. 10s. 6d. 

The Pleasures of Human Life: a Poem. By 
Anna Jane Vardill. 4to. 15s. 

The Emerald Isle: a Poem, with Notes, 
Historical and Biographical. By Charles Phil- 
lips, Esq., Barristerat Law. Author of Conso- 
Jations of Erin, and Loves of Celestine and St. 
Aubert. Containing a highly finished full length 
Portrait of Brian King of Ireland. Dedicated 
by Permission to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 1 Vol. 4to. Price 16s. in Boards. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Essays toward illustrating some Elementary 
Principles relating to Wealth and Currency. By 
John Peter Grant, Esq. 6s. 

An Answer to a Letter from Mr. John Moorit, 
‘on the Subject of Parliamentary Reform. By 
William Roscoe. 2s. 6d. 

. Observations upon the Past and Present State 
of our Currency. By a Citizen of Dublin. 3s. 6d. 

A Further Defence of Abstract Currencies. 
_ By Glocester Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 

_ The Claims of the Roman Catholics consi- 
dered, with Reference to the Safety of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the Rights of Religious 
Toleration. 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Fathers, the Reformers, and the Public 
Formularies, of the Church of Bngland, in Har- 
mony with Calvin, and against the Bishop of 
Lincoln. To which is prefixed a Letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Subject of 
this Controversy. By a Layman. 8vo. 6s. 

The Design of God in blessing us. A Ser- 
mon, preached at Salter’s Hall, February 
23, 1812, for the Benefit of the Royal Lan- 
casterian Institution for the Education of the Poor: 

- with an Appendix, containing Notes and Illus- 
. trations from various Writers, By John Styles. 
- Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
- Sermons on various Subjects, and Letters to 


an Undergraduate at the University. By the late 
Rev. William Alphonsus Gunn. To which are 
prefixed Memoirs of his Life. By Isaac Saun- 
ders, A. M. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Four Sermons, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in November, 1811, on the Ex- 
cellency of the Liturgy; prefaced with an An. 
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swer to Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry, respecting ** The 
neglecting to give the Prayer Book with the Bi- 
ble.” By the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the WT vessigtions that have been 
made of the Scriptures, from the earliest to the 
present Age, throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. Composed chiefly with the View 
of ascertaining in how many new Languages the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has been the 
Means of preaching the Gospel. Now published 
as an Appendix to a late Pamphlet, entitled, an 
Inquiry into the Consequences of neglecting to 
give the Prayer Book with the Bible. By Her- 
bert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in Cambridge. 4s. 

The Force of Contrast; or, the Principles and 
Effects of the British and Foreiga Bible Society, 
compared and contrasted with those of the So. 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge :—A 
Sermon, preached at Laura Chapel, Bathwick, 
April 12, 1812. By the Rev. E. W. Grinfield, 
M.A. Minister of Laura Chapel. 1s, 

TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of the Present State of Caracas, in- 
cluding a Journey from Caracas through La Vic- 
toriaand Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By Ro- 
bert Semple. Author of Two Journeys in 
Spain, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

China: its Costume, Arts, and Manufactures. 
Edited from the Collections of the late M. Ber- 
tin: with additions, Historical and Literary. 
4 handsome Volumes, 8vo. with 80 Pilates. 
Price £3, 3s. Coloured equal to Drawings, £4.4s- 

PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 

—Homs sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 

FAMILIES OF SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 

We cannot omit inserting the following 
notice which reflects so much honour on our 
native country. — That such an extensive 
subscription and for so noble a purpose should 
be so soon completed, fully to answer all the 
intentions of its right honorable and honorable 
promoters, is a most gratifying reflection, and 
may be said to be unexampled ia the history 
of any other modern nation. 

Lloyd's, May 8, 1812. 

The Committee for conducting the Sub- 
scription for the Relief of the Widows and 
Families of the Officers and Men lost on 
board his Majesty’s ships St. George, Hero, 
Defence, Saldanha, and Fancy, feel it their 
duty, and have great satisfaction to report, 
that the liberal attention which has been 
given by the public, and by the naval and 
military service, to this unexampled calami- 
ty and distress, enables the Committee, thus 
early to state, that the Subscriptions already 
received, and the contributions from the na- 
vy, army, and many of the principal towns, 
of which they have information, and expect 
are in course of remittance, are together con- 
sidered by tnem to be sufficient for the hu- 
mane purposes of relief intended by this 
Subscription, ——Taomas Ferguson, Sec, 
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The widows and families of the officers 
and men lost on board his Majesty's ships 
St. George, Hero, Defence, Saldanha, and 
Fancy, who have not yet applied for relief, 
are requested to make application to Mr. 
Thomas Ferguson, the Secretary, No. 3, 
George-yard, Lombard-street, with proper 
certificates; or to the Magistrates or Clergy- 
men at the places of their dwelling, who are 
earnestly solicited to make the subscription 
kuown to their neighbourhood. 

SPITALFIELDS SOUP SOCIETY. 

The attention of the public is earnestly so- 
licited to the benefits diffused by this insti- 
tution, by the daily distribution of 3000 
quarts and upwards of good meat soup, at 
one penny per quart, to the industrious poor 
in the vicinity of Spitalfields, by which 
means 3000 families, consisting of nore than 
10,000 individuals, arerelieved from the se- 
vere pressure of want, arising from deficiency 
of employment, enhanced by the high price 
of all the necessaries of life. The loss occa- 
sioned by this distribution exceeds £150 
weekly, which the funds of the institution 
are unable to sustain, without very liberal 
support from the benevolence of the public. 
The quantity of soup delivered to the present 
time, exceeds 200,000 quarts. 

Subscriptions are received by Gurney Bar- 
clay, treasurer, Old Jewry; Messrs. Fry 
and Sons, Mildred-court, Poultry ; Messrs. 
Richardson, Overend, and Co., Lombard- 
sireet ; Messrs. Goslings, Fleet-street ; Messrs. 
Morland, and Co., Pall Mall; Messrs. Tru- 
man, Hanbury, and Co., Brick-lane ; anu 
at the bar of Lloyd's. 

POOR CURATES. 

Whereas, under the will of Mrs. Jane 
Joy, of Hanover-square, deceased, the sun 
of two hundred pounds is now distributable 
by the Corporation of the Sons of Clergy, 
among ten poor clergymen of the church of 
England, being curates only, and in actual 
duty, residing in England or Wales, whose 
incomes do not exceed £50 a year each (ex- 
cept from keeping a school, or teaching scho- 
Jars). Notice is hereby given, that blank 
forms of petitions may be had at this office 
from :1 to 3, Sundays excepted, for the elec- 
tion of 10 poor curates as above described, to 
partake of the said benefaction.—By order of 
the court of assistants, 

Bloomsbury-place, J. M. Grimwoop, 

March, 1812. Registrar. 

At Christmas next, and every year in fu- 
ture, £400 will be distributed among 20 
poor curates from the said benefaction. 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT OF PAY AND HALFe 
PAY FOR NAVY CHAPLAINS. 

Admiralty Office, March 9, 1812. 

The Lords Commissioners for executing 


the office of Lord High Admiral of the Unit. 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give notice, that his Royal Highs 
ness the Prince Regent has been graciously 
pleased, by his order in council of the 4th 
Instant, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to direct, that the following ree 
gulations, in respect to the half-pay or pene 
sions to be allowed to Chaplains of his Mas 
jesty’s fleet, after long and meritorious sere 
vice, as well as the pay and allowances du- 
ting the faa of such servitude, shall be 
i 


established in future, viz. : E 

First. That every ship in his Majesty's 
navy, from a first toa fifth rate incinsive, shall 
be allowed a chaplain on her establishment.” 


Secondly. That every chaplain, aftet 
eight years of aciual sea-service (or if ina 
guard-ship ten years), during which period 
he shall not have been absent from his duty 
six weeks at any one time, except by special 
leave from the Board of Admiralty, and who 
shall produce certificates of good conduct and 
moral behaviour from the captains he may 
have served under, shall be entitled to a pen= 
sion in the nature of half-pay; but no chap- 
lain to be entitled to half-pay or pension, if 
he shall accept any preferment with cure of 
souls during the term of his required service 
at sea.” 


Thirdly. ‘* That the amount of this pens 
sion or half-pay to each chaplain shall be 5s. 
per day.” 

Fourthly. ‘* That if in the event of a 
peace, or from other circumstances not de- 
pending on himself, a chaplain shall not 
have been able to complete the full servitude 
of eight years, a pension may be couferred 
by the Board of Admiralty according to a 
scale to be determined on, proportiouate to 
the term of service; in no case, however, to 
be granted for less than three years’ service at 
sea.” 


Fifthly. ‘* That on the expiration of the 
period of eight (or ten) years, as the case 
may be, every chaplain shail give notice in 
writing, whether it is his intention to con- 
tinue to serve or not; in the first case, eve 
year’s additional service sball entitle him, 
when placed on the pension list, to receive at 
the rate of 6d. a day in addition to the pen= 
sion which his eight (or ten) years servitude 
may have entitled him to, until the aggregate 
rate amounts to 10s. a day, being the greatest 
pension which any length of service can con< 
fer; in the second case, where no further 
service is intended, the pension shall remain 
at 5s. a day as above mentioned.” 


Sixthly. ‘* That length of service and me- 
ritorious conduct shall render chaplains eligi- 
ble to all the chaplaincies of all naval-esta< 


blishments whatever, the disposal of which 
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shall or may be, left to the consideration of )= 


the Board of Admiraity ; and that no other 
clergymen shall be eligible to any ot those 

ieces of preferment, than a navy chaplain ; 
and that the presentation to any of those 
pieces of preferment, whose emoluments 
may amount to £400 per annum, shall cause 
the half-pay of the respective chaplain to 
cease, as is provided by law in the case of the 
divided living of Simonbourn.” 

Seventhly. That the pay of a chaplain, 
while in actual service, shall be according to 
the following rate, viz. 

«* One hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num, and the established compensation of 
£11 8s. a year fora servant, in each rate, 
and to have a cabin allotied for him, in the 
ward-rood, gun-room, where he is to mess 
with the lieutenants, and to be rated for 
victuals; and when the chaplain shall be 
willing to act as schoolmaster, he shall be 
entitled to the bounty of £20 a year, granted 
by her late Majesty Queen Anne, by her or- 
der in council of the 2st of April, 1702, 
provided he shall pass an examination before 
the Liewtenant-Governor, Professor, and Pre- 
ceptor of the Royal Navy College at Ports- 
mouth, instead of at the Trinity-house, as re- 
quired by the abovementioned order in coun- 
eil; and he shall be farther entitled to five 
pounds per annum, to be paid to him by 
every young midshipman and volunteer of 
the first class, as a remuneration for his edu- 
cation, the same to be stopped out of the 
said young gentleman's pay.” 

Eighthly. That a chaplain-general shall 
be appointed, with such emoluments as may 
be deewed proper by the Board of Admiralty, 
to whom all applications for appointments 
shall he made, or will be referred, and all 
regulations entrusted, relating to’ the esta- 
blishment of cheplains for the royal navy, in 
the same manner as is practised with regard to 
ary chaplains.” 

Ninthly. ‘* That no warrant will be grant- 
ed by the Board of Admiralty, to any candi- 
date for an appointinent unless recommended 
by the Archbishops of Ganterbury and York, 
and the Bisbop of London, through the 
ehaplain-general, as iu every way properly 
qualified.” 

Tenthly. ** That chaplains vow serving 
in the navy, who may upon due examina- 
tion be deemed proper to be continued, stiall 
be allowed the time they iay have served, 
as part (not exceeding one-half) of that re- 
quired to entitle them to the pension or half- 
pay.”———-By command of their lordships, 

J. W. Croker. 

N.B. The Rev. Archdeacon John Owen 
has been appointed Chaplain-General to the 
Fleet, to whom ail letters are to be addressed 
under cover to Secretary of the Admiralty. 
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DIDASCALIA. 

Tue House op or, DISIN- 
HERITED Son: a Drama in Five Acts ; 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Ly- 
ceum. By John Lake, a Tailor ; residing 
at 47, Stanhope Street, Clare Market.— 
With a brief Sketch of the Author's Life, 
by James Grant Raymond. London, Chap- 
ple, 1812. Price 3s. 

Mr. Raymond, manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre, has ushered this play into notice by 
a Preface, from which we select the follow- 
ing particulars, as they combine information 
concerning the author, witha kind of mani- 
festo in defence of theatrical management ; 
for it would ill become us not to listen to any 
of the managers thus candidly laying before 
the public an account of their conduct—par- 
ticularly when our readers recollect with what 
freedom we have censured them whenever we 
have conceived it necessary. On a future oc- 
casion we shall select extracts from the play. 

As the manner in which this play has been 
announced to the public, has excited a con- 
siderable degree of expectation and curiosity, 
it may not be unacceptable to the admirers 
of the drama, to be made acquainted with 
its singular history; particularly, as it has 
been the lot of the unassuming author, to 
be brought up in those humble scenes of 
life, in which few opportunities present them- 
selves to pursue the studies which have been 
found indispensable to the formation of a 
dramatic writer. 

John Lake is a native of Scotland; and 
his father, a poor, but worthy man, wha, 
having had a large family to support, with- 
out any other means than his industry afford- 
ed, was only enabled to procure them the 
simplest elements of education. At an early 
age, John was apprenticed to a tailor; and 
having practised that trade for a few years, 
with he laudable spirit of adventure su pre- 
valent among the indigent natives of his 
country, he resolved to view the busy scenes 
of life in the metropolis of England. With 
no other expectation than the result of a Ja- 
borious pursuit in his profession, he arrived in 
London, where, for a time, he engaged as a 
journeyman tailor. While in this humble 
station, under the pressure of narrow cir- 
cumstances, with an ardent mind, desirous 
of doing well, he resolved to apply himself 
with such assiduity to his trade, as might, in 
a short time, enable him to obtain a sum 
sufficient to become, in a little way, a mas- 
ter himself. 

With this praiseworthy determination, he 
spent those hours in labour, which others of 
his station wasted in frivolity aud dissipation ; 
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but finding, in a short time, that his health 
was declining, and that his eye-sight was 
weakened by exertion; he was, from neces- 
sity, compelled to seek for other means of 
support; and an opportunity presenting it- 
self, which he imagined would lead him by 
an easier road to comfort and competency, he 
undertook a voyage to the East-[ndies as a 
subordinate officer, in one of the Company's 
ships. It was in this situation, and during 
his third voyage to India, as he modesily re- 
lates, that he first presumed to put his crude 
thoughts together in the form of a play. 
While at sea, his station excluded him from 
the society of his superiors, and he bad too 
great a portion of ambition to associate with 
those who were beneath him. His only 
companions were the few books which the 
Captain had placed in his cabin for the amuse- 
ment of his leisure honrs. Among those 
which chance had thus afforded him an op- 
portunity of perusing, were selections from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Thompson, and Os- 
sian. Shakespeare, however, was his idol; 
and when his duty called him from the study 
of his favourite author, he languished for the 
time which was again to bring them together. 
This predilection took place at that period of 
life, when the imagination is easily warmed 
into enihusiasm, and the mind is capable of 
feeling every intellectual enjoyment with fer- 
vour aud delight. 

From the impression which his darling 
Shakespeare had thus made on his bewilder- 
ed fancy, he determined, without forming 
any previous plan, to sketch out various ima- 
ginary characters, and to express his ideas, 
in the form of a play, as nearly as he conld, 
in the style of the authors he had read. On 
his return from India, in 1807, he meditated 
the best means of obtaining a just opinion of 
his dramatic offspring; and here a difficulty 
presented itself, which gave little encourage- 
ment to his expectations. In his earlier life 
he had formed few connections which might 
be considered useful to his future prospects, 
and even those who were his school-fel- 
lows, had, like himself, wandered to distant 
climates. 

Shakespeare, however, soon furnished him 
with the opportunity he sought, and the re- 
presentation of one of the plays of the im- 
mortal bard at Covent Garden, in which Mr. 
Henry Jobuston performed a part, suggested 
tohim the idea that an introduction to his 
countryman, would be a happy preliminary 
to obtaining an opinion of his wild drama. 
The application was made to Mr. Johnston, 
Inthe form of a letter, in which he. told 
“* his round unvarnished tale”. with so much 
feeling and modesty, that he was received 
with kind attention on his first visit. When 
Mr. Johnsion had perused the play, be put 
Minto my hands, wish a strict injuuctivo to 
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read it attentively, and return it with my 
opinion. The story of this worthy man had 
excited ia my breast a strong interest in his 
behalf, and, with a desire to do him every 
kindness within my limited power, I began 
the labour I had imposed on myself with a 
sensation of pleasure, in the hope that, if 
his pretensions were just, I might procure 
for him an introduction to the Theatres. 
When I had accomplished my task of read- 
ing the drama in its original state, I was not 
more astonished at the mass of incongruities 
which it contained, thaa at passages, which 
appeared to me to possess a strength of 
thought, and a vigour of language, at once 
natural and original. 1 perused it a second 
time, and made many marginal observations 
with my pencil, with a design also to alter 
the form of the plot, and to give a different 
turn of expression to several of the characters, 


| stating, at the same time, that I was appres 


heusive it could never, from its length, nums 
ber of persons in the cast of the drama, and 
diffused interest, be formed into an acting 
play. These observations produced an iniers 
view, and from the impression which several 
of the passages had left on my mind, together 
with the attempt which had been purposely 
made to imitate the phiaseology of the an- 
cient dramatic authors, which, in my judg- 
ment, claimed particular notice, I did not 
hesitate to accuse him of borrowing what I 
conceived worthy of praise, from authors 
which he might have read ; and to give him 
credit only for that which no person but the 
most unskilled could have written, and which 
the dallest school-boy might have accomplish. 
ed without the aid of grammar, or of thonght. 
I was, however, soon convinced that I had 
accused him of a crime of which he had not 
been guilty; for never was conscious 1no- 
cence more forcibly expressed, than in the 
horror which appeared in his countenance at 
the charge { had thas wontonly made against 
him. On my changing my tone of suspi~ 
cion, however, to that of praise, his features 
relapsed into their wonted air of placidity ; 
and our interview concluded with a request, 
on his part, that 1 would do the best I could 
for my poor countryman, whom, by my un- 
sparing strictures and objections to his piece, 
I had so unmercifully thrown into the mire, 
and endeavour to form his wild thoughts, if 
possible, into the form of an acting drama, 
This I promised to attempt, and we sepa- 
rated ; he, to his shop-board, to cutting aod 
stitching; and J, to my closet, to pruning 
and altering, 

The task has been to me a pleasurable one ; 
not only as it has been congenial to my studies 
and turn of mind, but also, as it has afford- 
ed mean opportunity of introducing an ob- 
scure, but respectable man, to public notice, 
whose greatest ambition is to deserve a little 
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praise for exertions to produce moral instruc- 
tion, through the medium of rational amuse- 
ment; not executed in the hours of comfort 
and repose, but during moments which 
others would have devoted to revelry or rest, 
and amidst scenes of perplexity, poverty, and 
Gonapetanaeanssittblonn the play had nearly 
assumed its present form, I presented it to 
Mr. Graham, then actively employed in pro- 
moting the interests of the late Drury Lane 
Theatre. In that genileman’s hands it re- 
mained for two years, without his having de- 
cided on its claims to consideration. At the 
expiration of that period, the management of 
the Theatre was transferred to the younger 
Mr. Sheridan, who, soon after the destruc- 
tion of that splendid national ornament, in 
consequence of an alarming approach of ill- 
ness, which all who know his worth, and 
talents, must deplore, made an arrangement 
to visit Sicily, in the hope that the tild air 
of the. country would restore him to a more 
perfect state of health. 

Among the documents left with Mr. Ar- 
nold, the proprietor of the Lyceum, on 
whom the government of the Drury Lave 
Company devolved, and to whose spirited 
exertions the public are indebted for the esta- 
blishment of an English Opera, was a note 
relative to this drama, conveying a favourable 
opinion of its merit. It has, in the regular 
progression in which dramatic pieces are read 
and accepted, been presented to the public, 
and the author has received that applause 
which all who deserve it obtain, and which 
none but the jealous pretender will endea- 
vour to undervalue, or condemn. 

As circumstances have placed me in an 
official situation, in the last-mentioned thea- 
tre, where responsibility is, in some mea- 
sure, attached to whatever may be brought 
forward, it is with no small degree of satis- 
faction that I relate the history of The House 
of Morville; as it must refute those who 
make a daily outery against the conduct of 
proprietors—that none buta certain class of 
writers have access to the stage; and that 
men of talent, unknown to them, are not 
allowed the opportunity of presenting better 
pieces than those which, in their hasty judg. 
inent, they imagine are unworthy of public 
favour. ‘The very accusation destroys itself. 
A public theatre must be supported by pub- 
lie patronage; and can it for a moment be 
believed, that proprietors would expend large 
sums of money on worihless productions, 
and withhold those from the stage which 
possess greater merit, when, at the same 
time, they are to receive profit and reputation 
commensurate to the merits of their repre- 
sentaiions! No honourable or justly think- 
ing person can give such opinions credit ; and 
the true reason why better plays are not pre- 
sented to the public, is, that there are really 


Didascalia.—House of Morviile. 
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no better dramatists than those who at 

sent write for the stage; nor is it to be hasti- 
ly believed, though so frequenily asserted in 
the common cant of what is called criticism, 
that modern authors are destitute of talent, 
skill, and ingenuity, because the age has 
produced but one Sheridan: nor can it be 
admitted by the impartial and judicious,~ that 
modern authors are all bunglers at their busi- 
ness, when we see numberless dramas pros 
duced, and repeated with the highest ap- 
plause, before audiences too often warped by 
this dictatorial tone of criticism, which des 
presses genius, and alarms unassuming merit, 

It may, however, be some satisfaction to 
those who wontonly arraign the conduct of 
proprigtors on such false grounds, and more 
particularly to those who have the candour to 
think for themselves, and who have the ge- 
nerosity to appreciate talent in whatever 
rank of life ic may be found, to know that 
the humble author of this drama, unex- 
perienced in the art of writing; poor, and 
unknown ; struggling with difficulties which 
few wontd have had fortitude to encounter, 
and toiling io a profession unfavourable to 
study, and which the igaorant have too fre. 
quently stigmatized, has, in this theatre, by 
the mere force of native talent, found pro- 
tection and support. He is satisfied with the 
portion of applause with which the poblie 
have honoured his labours; and those whe 
follow him with clsims to attention and re- 
spect, wi!l, while the present liberal system 
is upheld, always find a welcome equa! to 
their merits, if not to their desires. The 
author of The House of Morville aspires nos 
to literary fame ; modest in his expeciations, 
he has no vanity to indulge, no ambition to 
gratify; and, anxious only for the esteem of 
those who make truth their guide, and chari+ 
ty their practice, he is contented, 

Along the coo] sequester’d vale of life, 
To keep the noiseless tenor of his way. 

If the motive which has induced me to write 
this preface, the desire of bringing into pub- 
lic favour the exertions of an obscure but 
honourable man, unskilled in the art of forc- 
ing himself into notice, and worthy of more 
eflective patronage, be jusly considered, [ 
shall feel but Jittle regret in encountering the 
bitterness which every candidate for public 
favour is certain to excite in the breasts of the 
malevolent, while I shall enjoy a peculiar 
pride in the approbation of those who may 
find a pleasure in conferring acts of kindness 
on individuals, who, though humble in their 
pretensions, are yet exalted by their efforts to 
do good. James Grant Raymonp. 


Thealre Royal, Lyceum, April 20, 1812. 


Want of room prevents us from noticing the 
last new opera, entitled, The Devil's Bridge. 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 


BY MR. PRATT. 


No. XIV. 
Though the self-same Stin, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower, 
Pope. 


Youthful Sensibility. 


The spirits of this too susceptible child 
(Adela), though naturally high, had been 
subdued nearly beyond the possibility of 
speedy restoration, by the scenes which, for 
many weeks, she had sorrowfully witnessed. 
—In addition to the benumbing influence 
which those afflicting causes produced upon her 
faculties, her nerves had recently sustained a 
shock (unknown to all but Amy) capable of 
leaving upon a youthful imagination an im- 
pression the most gloomy and awful. 

During the two last days of her suffering 
grandmother’s existence, the nurses and at- 
tendants deemed it necessary to prohibit the 
child’s admission into the sick room. This 
interdiction almost broke her heart, and but 
for the soothings and sympathizing tender- 
ness of Amy, would have been a heavier af- 
fliction than she could have supported. 

Perpetually on the watch, however, to 
obtain, if possible, a favourable opportunity 
of gaining a moment’s access to the bed-side 
of her only friend, she stole sofily, towards 
the evening of the third day of her painful 
seclusion, to the forbidden door. It was the 
fourth or fifth attempt of the same kind she 
had made since morning, and on each occa- 
sion, after a long pause of almost breathless 
anxiety, with her hand upon the lock, she 
had been compelled to retreat by the sound 
of voices or footsteps within, which con- 
vinced her the attendan‘s were all in waiting. 
Amy had been privy to these repeated trials ; 
ho arguments being of weight sufficient to 
convince her that it could be either right or 
pardonable to debar an affectionate child from 
the sight of her parent, as long as that pa- 
rent continued in possession of her senses ; 
and acting upon this principle, she even ven- 


tured to become the companion of her young 


mMistress’s intrusion. 


Vou. XI. {Lit, Pan, June 1912.) 


To the child's unspeakable delight, she 
not only escaped all observation in her way 
to the patient’s chamber, bur on reaching it, 
distinguished no sound within, which, she 
thought, need withhold her from endeavour- 
ing to enter. She tried the handle of the 
door, which gave way with perfect ease; and 
advancing on tip-toe, and with a beating 
heart, she proceeded some paces towards the 
bed. 

The profound silence that reigned io the 
apartment—now in the decline of a cloudy 
autumnal evening, so faintly lighted as 
scarcely to render objects discernible ; the des 
serted state in which her bencfactress appear« 
ed to have been left ; and, above alf, the un- 
definable apprehensions that seized upon her 
mind, and filled it with vague, but solema 
emotions—all chilled her heart, and for some 
moments arrested her steps. A whisper from 
Amy, who stood ceutinel at the door, and 
urged her to lose no time, lest they should 
be surprised, impelled her again to move fore 
ward. She drew nearer to the curtains, and 
gently opening them, on the side next the 
window, the ever venerated and ever dear 
countenance of Mrs. Cleveland presented it- 
self to her view, overspread by a paleness so 
cadaverous, exhibiting an immobility so ap- 
palling, that the unhappy child, half con- 
scious of her misfortune, though ignorant of 
the appearance, and of all, except the name 
of death, stood trembling and awed at the 
sight—too much terrified to cry out, too 
much amazed to seek refuge in flight from 
so direful a spectacle! Her heart almost au- 
dibly throbbed—her eves seemed fixed by fas- 
cination upon the livid object on which they 
glared ; and whilst thus standing asif spell- 
bound and rooted to the spot, accidentally 
moving her hand, it came in contact with 
that (icy cold, stiff, and clammy!) of the 
ghastly corpse! The shock was too great to 
be borne—she uttered a feeble though pene- 
trating shriek, and sunk senseless on the bed.. 

The waking reflections, the nightly dreams 
of the fear-struck girl, after this unfortunate 
moment, were of a nature continually to ree 
cal the impressive scene to her harrowed ima- 
gination. She asked Amy no questions when 
she recovered frow her fainting it; her own 
observation, transient as it had been, having, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, taught her to 
know that the ghastly, pallid, inanimate fi- 
gure which she had belield, could be a re- 
presentation of nothing but irrecoverable mor- 
tality. Yet ghe dreaded to hear the fact con- 
firmed ; dreaded to hear the word death ap- 
plied to one she had so tenderly loved; and 
from this cause, though the subject was ever 
uppermost in her mind, made no communi- 
cation of her thoughts, but sad as they were 
suffered them to prey in silence wpon her 
healih and spirits. 
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Amy, not having been ordered to announce 
to her the fatal tidings, and being herself un- 
willing to enter upon a conversation so af- 
flicting, the absolute certainty of the loss she 
had sustained was never communicated w 
the neglected child, till the day her mourn- 
ing apparel was brought into her room. A\! 
the smothered emotions of her heart then 
burst forth, and she gave way to a paroxysm 
of grief, that frightened as much as it affected 

t Amy, and produced even in the thought- 
less Julius a temporary disposition to partici- 
prte in her boundless sorrow.—Miss Bur- 
Traits of Nalure. 


Contrition for superficial Attractions, and a 
dissipated Life. 


Lady Rosalvan, too indulgent to continue 
imposing a task obviously disagreeable upon 
Adcla, took the novel gently out of her 
hands ; acknowledged the folly both of the 
authors and readers of these flimsy works— 
bot making no attempt to seek amusement 
from better writers, she either finished the 
volume to herself, or laid it by for perusal in 
her own room ; and, sighing and supine, sat 
looking at the fire, watching the clouds, or 
regarding with silent dejection, ler concerned 
and wondering daughter. 

Adela could not long behold this weari- 
some mode of existence, without hazarding 
to make upon it some observation. 

** My cearest mother,” said she, ‘* how 
comes it that you who, as I have heard Mrs. 
Somerville aver, was admired for your various 
talents; you who were a good musician ; 
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understood French and Italian; had attained 
Wo great excellence in drawing, and were so | 
expert in all kinds of elegant- female works, | 
—liow comes it—forgive this freedom, my 
dear wother—ithat vou now thus totally neg: | 
Ject all these acquirements, and speud yeur | 
life in such irksome inactivity ?” 
Lady Rosalvan faintly coloured, vet shewed 
no resentment, and car didly answered, 
question you ask is natural; its ane 
wer, dearest girl, is but too easy! Those | 
talenis vou speak of, such as they were, | | 
attaine] in days of youthful energy, when 
all before me was glowing with hope, life, | 
and animation. 1 possessed not, Adela, your | 
indefatigable yet unambitious spirit, eager to 
acquire knowledge, yet thoughtless of dis- 
piaying it, No; differently educated, every 
thing I learnt was for the meed of public 
applause, not for the solace of domestic pri- 
yacy. | was early accustomed to believe that 
rny establishment depended upon the industry 
with which, to the beauty bestowed upon 
me by nature, I should add the lustre of fa- 
stionable accomplishments. Genuine abili- 
ties T had none but of the most frivolous 
Gestriptien: L could dance well, and learnt 
i, without difieulty ; but my ear for music 
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to struggle 


hung up, and exhibited as my productions. 
Yet the reputation of talents. certainly at- 
tached itself co my name, however superficial 
were my claims to it. Mr, Cleveland, my 
dearest Adela, married me under that erroe 
neous impression — married one whom he 
believed, not only in personal graces, and 
mental accomplisiiments, to be an angel, but 
whom he also expected to find, in temper 
and understanding, the best and. wisest of 
created beings! Alas! alas! in one only of 
these exorbitant expectations had he the smal- 
lest chance of escaping disappointment! My. 
wisdom and talenis 1 have frankly described 
to you; they assuredly were ill calculated to 
confirm the lofty ideas he had entertained of 
their superiority. My personal attractions, 
losing the charm of novelty, soon lost also the 
power of blinding him to my intellectual de- 
ficiencies. Nothing then, on trial, proved: 
equivalent to his high wrought hopes, except 
my temper, and that, however thoughtless 
and flighty, was by nature excellent. Would: 
he had been content to regard it as some 
foundation for conjugal happiness! But be 
soured it, my Adela, by supercilious taunts, 
by avowed contempt, and shortly after by 
harsh measures of injadicious authority. In- 
dignant and amazed, I sought to defy his 
restrictions: L retorted aversion for. disdain ; 
and hopeless of indulgence at. home, be- 
came insatiable of amusement. and. admira- 
tion abroad, For a while, Ll fancied myself 
triumphant; my aim was accomplished—L 
had rendered him suspicious and disturbed : 
iny punishment soon followed, and I found: 
that peace and reputation were irretrievably 
gone 

Here Lady Rosalvan, much agitated, 
paused, and leaned her head against the arm 
of the sofa, in evident anguish ; whilst. Adela, 
dismayed at having awakened such a train of 
self upbraiding reflections, could only, with. 
silent affection, raise and embrace her, and 
internally resolve never again to lead to so 
distressing a subject. Lady Rosalvan, in @ 
few minutes, recovered courage to look up. 

«¢ Adela,” said she, fondly returning her 
caresses, make bot of my. story a salutary. 
use, and | shall think its humiliauungcircome. 
stances cap never be too minutely detailed.” 

My dearest mother,” cried Adela, if? 
you knew the pain it inflicts upon me to hear 
you thus allude to the unfortunate past, you 
would spore me now and for ever all such 
retrospections.” 

«Pain, my poor girl, yonr wretched moe 
ther is now alone qualified to give you. rf 


gi F | was defective; in learning languages, I had 
| a treacherous memory ; 

and my drawings were mere Impositions— 
childish and incorrect outlines, muddily co- 

| loured, aud then committed to the improving 
Piate j hand of a master, to’ be afterwards framed 
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cannot, as any other parent would—justly 
proud of such a daughter—[ cannot partici- 
pate in the brilliant visions opening to your 
youthful fancy. Whatever may be your suc- 
cess in life, 7 shall never witness it, Con- 
demned to: ignominious privacy, the prospe- 
rity of my children will never, but by ramour, 
become known tome. ‘The higher they rise, 
the greater will necessarily be their obligation 
to sink my name in oblivion. Guilty of 
my own fall from an honourable station ; re- 
pulsed by my own frailty from society and 
public esteein, I yet can acquire no fortitude 
to suppert with resignation the conse- 
quences of former misdeeds. Murmuring, 
repining, miserable as you now behold me, 
have I invariably been almost from the first 
hour the ill-fated Rosalvan led me to this 
retreat. I was not formed for solitude, Adela, 
though Tam compelled to embrace it. [ts 
unwearied tranquility is to me like a living 
death—it alternately palls, stupifies, or drives 
me to the verge of desperation! I loathe the 
present; look back with agonizing regret 
upon the past; and the future seems all ‘a 
dreary blank, presenting ‘o me nothing buat 
the prospect of friendless, desolate old age, 
terminating in a dissolution of unpitied tei- 
ror! 


Filial Tenderness and Affection. 


Adela’s blood ran cold at so horrible a pic- 
ture, and tears of unfeigned and deep com- 
miseration trembled in her eyes; yet, by a 
painful effort, endeavouring to disperse them, 
and again throwing her arms round Lady 
Rosalvan’s neck, she said, in an accent of 
gentle expostulation, 

«« My dearest mother, repel these discon- 
solate and heart-breaking anticipations! They 
resemble too much the suggestions of wilful 
despair, to be of hallowed origin! They bear 
no healing on their wings, but are dark and 
dreadful, and, fraught with mischief and 
with peril! Let your daughter be your com- 
forter, your mental physician! I have been 
taught, with simplicity, (by one zealous to 
practise what she taught) the pure doctrines 
of Christianity. Let me urge to you the 
soothing precepts she inculeated. Who 
would speak to you of mercy and divine com- 
passion with more ardent anxiety to impress 
upon you their belief? But you must be 
submissive and patient, my beloved mother! 
Moody heaviness of heat, thankless disgust 
of life, and black forebodings of unmixed 
evil—these can only be called aggravations of 
offence. With many deprivations, under 
which you are called to bow your head with 
the profoundest humility, you have yet many, 
nay countless blessings, for which it becomes 
you to be grateful. You are comparatively 
atfuent, and you are wholly uncontrouled ; 
=-dispense among your needy and suffering 
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neighbours, the overplus of that affluence,- 
and if you visit not the mansions of the gay 
and prosperous, visit the cottages of the poor; 
be bountiful, be kind, be consoling amongst 
them, and their blessings will draw down 
consolation Wpon your own head. This first 
of all earthly duties, doing good as you wou'd 
that good should be done unto you, will, 
when doly performed, inspirit, refresh, and 
invigorate you for the performance of every 
other laudable act: you will pray with more 
fervour and confidence ; you will survey the 
beauties of the creation with more grateful 
admiration; your reflections, when alone, 
will cease to be so bitter; the idea of employ- 
ment will lose its disgust, and the prospect of 
solitude its horror! But why, let me ask, 
why should you devote yourself to such rie 
gorous loneliness? ‘This is not a barren de 
sett; there are houses within reach, and 
those houses seem to be inhabited. Surely, 
my dear mother, it must be your own fault, 
that their occupiers have never sought to bes 
come your associates. ‘The wife of Sir Fre- 
deric Rosalvan, leading a life of regularity 
and the strictest decorum for so many years, 
would long ere this have found companions, 
perhaps agreeable and deserving friends, 
amongst them, had she been disposed to en- 
courage their admission. Dear mother, re- 
form this too rigid and self-denying system 3 
reform it for my sake, if not, at first, for 
your own. Let me Lehold within these 
walls the human face divine; and remember, 
that though resigned to endure seclusion 
when indispensable, I am of an age infinitely 
to prefer cheerful society.” 

Lady Rosalvan, charmed for awhile from 
the sense of incurable wretchedness by the 
mixture she discerned in her daughter's 
racter of vivacity, seriousness, softness, and 
understanding, caught from her some sparks 
of her own animation, and during the re- 
mainder of the day, her good and lovely 
daughter had the joy of peiceiving that she 
seemed less a prey to that vague restlessness 
miscalling itself, and in some measure, per- 
haps, mistaking itself for sorrow, than she 
had yet seen her.—Jiss Burney’s Traits of 
Nature. 

The Female Penitent. 

It is the s/ang of the present day, if I may 
be allowed this vulgar but forcible expression, 
to inveigh bitterly against society for exe 
cluding from its circle, with unrelenting ri- 
gour, the woman who has once transgressed 
the salutary laws of chastity ; and some bril- 
liant and persuasive, but, in my opinion, 
mistaken writers of both sexes, have endea- 
voured to prove that many an amiable wo- 
man has been for ever lost to virtue and the 
world, and become the victim of prostitution, 
merely because her first fault was treated with 


judging and criminal severity. 
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On Mendicity. 


This assertion appears to me fraught 
with mischief; as it is calculated to deter 
the victist of seduction from penitence and 
amendment, by telling her that she would 
employ them in her favour in vain. And it 
is rate as false as it is dangerous, I know 
many instances, and it is fair to conclude 
that the experience of others is similar to 
mine, of women restored by perseverance in 
a life of expiatory amendment to that rank in 
society which they had forfeited by one false 
step, while their fault has been forgotten in 
their exemplary conduct as wives aud mo- 
thers. 

Bat it is not to be expected that society 
should open its armis to receive its prodigal 
children till they have undergone a long and 
painful probation,—till they have practised 
the virtues of self-denial, patience, fortitude, 
and industry. And she whose penitence is 
not the resalt of wounded pride and caprice, 
will be capable of exerting these vires, 
in order to regain some portion of the esteem 
which she has lost. What will difficulties 
and mortifications be to her? Keeping her 
eye steadfastly fixed on the end which she 
has in view, she will bound lightly over them 
ail; nor will she seek the smiles of the world 
till instead of receiving them as a favour, she 
ean demand them as a right. 

And ill befal the hand that would uplift 
the sacred pall which penitence and amend- 
ment have thrown over departed guilt.—Jrs. 
Opie’s Father and Daughter. 

Vanity. 

Agnes passed the night in sleepless agita- 
tion, now forming and now rejecting schemes 
to obviate the danger which must accrue to 
her character, if not to her honour, by re- 
maining for a whole month exposed to the 
seductions of a man whom she had but too 
fatally convinced of his power over her heart: 
and the result of her reflections was, that she 
should insist on his leaving town, and not 
returning till he came to lead her to the aliar. 


Happy would it have been for Agnes, had. 


she adhered to this resolution ; but vanity 
and self-confidence again interfered :—*‘ what 
have I to fear?” said Agnes to herself ;— 
** am I so fallen in my own esteem that I 
dare not expose myself even to a shadow of 
temptation? — No;—TI will not think so 
meanly of my virtue ;—the woman that is 
afraid of being dishonoured is half overcome 
already; and I will meet with bolduess the 
irials which I cannot avoid.” 

O Vanity! thou hast much to answer for! 
J am convinced that were we to trace up to 
their source all the most painful and de- 
grading events of our lives, we should find 
most of them to have their origin in the gra- 
tified suggestions of vanity.—Jbed. 
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ON MENDICITY: ITS CAUSES, DIVERSITIES, 
AND MODE OF SUPPRESSION. 


No. Il. 


To the Editor of the Liierary Panorama, 

Sir,—The principal causes that have an 
influence on the increase of the numbers and 
sufferings of Mendicants may be divided into 
two distinct classes. ‘The first includes such 
as, being irremediable, it may suflice on the 
present occasion briefly to mention. —These 
are the war,—the consequent increase of 
taxes,—the advanced and advancing prices of 
all the necessaries of life,—the suspension 
and embarrassments of trade and commerce.— 
‘The heavy pressure of these causes on all 
rauks of the community can ouly be allevie 
ated by a general and permanent peace; 
which, according to the present aspect of 
the political horizon, is an event rather to be 
wished for than expected. 

Forbearing, therefore, any farther notice 
of these causes, which would be irrelevant 
on the present occasion, it will be the pur- 
pose of this letter to solicit the attention of 
your readers to the consideration of those 
causes comprehended in the second class. 

From this disquisition, it is to be hoped, 
suggestions may atise, py the adoption of 
which not only the wretched state of those 
mendicants, who, with their infant offspring, 
are compelled by inevitable necessity to beg, 
may be greatly ameliorated, but the idle, 
impudent, impostors who impose on gene- 
rous credulity, and blunt the feelings of com- 
passion to real objects of distress, may be de- 
tected and punished, 

The intire abolition of Mendicity is, as 
has been observed in my former letter, the 
only radical cuse for the various miseries and 
evils resuliing from, and increasing by its 
continuance. But till so desirable a change 
can be effected, no expedient by which the 
above purposes can be accomplished should 
remain untried, 

Among the various objects of extreme ine 
digence and distress, which the recently re- 
sumed inqairy into the causes and present 
state of Mendicity brings to the office ap- 
pointed for that purpose, frequent instances 
occur of the wives, widows and children of 
soldiers (particularly of those in the foot 
guards) being deprived of all those comforts, 
which the permission of their husbands to 
work at their several trades or occupations, 
when not on actual duty, afforded them ; 
and immerged by the absence, sickness, or 
death of their husbands, in the abyss of 
poverty and misery. 

How dreadful to them must be the irrevo- 
cable mandate that deprives them at once of 
their protector and their subsistence ! 
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How agonizing must be the conflict of 
copjugal and parental affection, opposed to 
honour and duty, in the breast of the tor- 
tured husband and father on taking a long, 
perhaps a dast, farewell of his wife and chil- 
dren; and consigning these dearest objects 
of his regard to the complicated horrors and 
miseries of inevitable, hopeless poveriy ! — 
Is it in this state of mind that the British 
soldier is summoned to conquest, or to death, 
in his King and Country's cause ?—are re- 
flections such as these calculated to steel his 
heart, and nerve his arm, in the tremendous 
hour of battle, or animate his fortitude to 
endure the innumerable hardships and _priva- 
tions inseparable from a Jong campaign ? 

But it may be asserted (and it is to be 
feared with too much truth) that the genera- 
lity of soldiers are strangers to such keen 
sensations,—that most of those who have 
wives and children care very little about 
them,—and that this apathy and insensibility 
of mind and body is admirably well adapted 
tothe station they are destined to occupy. 
Admitting the humiliating fact that numbers 
of such animated machines may be found in 
every army, it must atthe same time be al- 
lowed that they abound less in the British 
than in any other, Far greater numbers’ fill 
the ranks of that glorious army which has 
ever proved itself invincible by equal force, 
who pessess, in a high degree, many other 
excellent and honorable mental qualifications 
in addition to that heroic fortitude, which 
animates every British soldier and sailor when 
in conflict with their country’s foes. 

Thousands there doubtless are, who, in- 
spired by the glorious spirit of liberty, dis- 
dain to submit their mental powers and affec- 
tions, as they do their bodies, to the mecha- 
nic controul of the drill serjeant.—While 
they yield a ready and cheerful obedience to 
discipline, which they know to be indispen- 
sably necessary, they are strongly actuated by 
aseuse of honor; and their minds are still 
more deeply wounded than their bodies by 
arbitrary, and frequently undeserved cor- 
poral punishment. It has been justly ob- 
served that a due mixture of reward with 
punishment is the surest means not only 
to preserve military discipline, but to pro- 
mote and improve it.—It is a continual 
stimulus to exeition, and operates with ir- 
resistible force on brave and generous minds. 
However trifling in its pecuniary worth, it 
is a well known fact, that a medal, a badge, 
or any public testimony of their couutry's 
estimation, and their own valour and glory, 
is most highly prized by a British soldier or 
sailor. Of this the following instance which 
I very recently met with, is one among 
hundreds of a similar nature, that might 
be adduced.—A beggar, in a tattered sai- 
loi's jacket—wounded—emaciated and deject- 
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ed; had hanging at his breast, a silver me- 
dal of the battle of Trafalgar.—I asked what 
it might be worth in money.—He replied 
about ten shillings ;—on observing, that I 
hoped he would never be reduced to pawn 
or sell it—He declared, he would rather 
starve than do either, and ‘* would only part 
‘© from it when he died.” 

To our gallant defenders who can thus 
highly appreciate the rewards of their meri- 
torious exertions, how sincerely afflicting 
must be tke reflection, that although go- 
vernment has gene:ously provided an asylum 
for them, when, by wounds, infirmity, or 
debility, they are rendered incapable of serv- 
ing their country, disgrace, penury, and even 
beggary, must be the hard fate of their 
wives and families. ‘That, if rendered incapa- 
ble of service, from sickness, caused probably 
by unwholesome climates, inclement seasons, 
or some of the numerous casualties to which 
their profession unavoidably exposes them, 
the same deplorable consequences must proba- 
bly ensue! 

In various instances the families of soldiers 
deprived of their sight by the Egyptian Oph- 
thalmia, or disabled by the effects of the 
Walcheren fever, have been reduced to this 
deplorable state. 

The following apparently severe and impo- 
litic regulation which proceeds not from 
necessity, but is evidently the effect of deli- 
berate consideration, and may therefore be 
justified by powerful, although not obvious 
arguinents, scems highly to merit the imme- 
diate notice of the Royal Commander-in- 
chief, who has on various occasions proved that 
he is no less anxious to promote the welfare 
than to improve the discipline of the British 
army. 

The wife of a soldier who lately submit- 
ted her case to the Mendicity Inquiry office, 
and solicited temporary assistance tor herself 
and numerous family, alleged that her huse 
band, who was a private in the guards, had 
been for several weeks sick in an hospital, 
by which misfortune she, with her children 
was reduced to beggary, and was nearly in 
a starving condition. She added, further, 


that not only was her husband's pay stops 
ped from the day of his entering the hospi- 
tal, but the rations of provisions were dis- 
continued, and that this was invariably the 
| case !—The allowances she was told were in- 
tended for the man, not for his family; and 
that the stoppage of his pay was the necessary 
consequence of his inability to perform his 
duty.—In this statement the officers of the 
hospital were doubtless perfectly correct; and 
their duty enjoined their strict adherence to 
it. 

The only questions for discussion on this 
subject are, whether it might not at the same 


time promote the good of His Majesty's sere 
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vice, andof the community, to establish re- 
gulations more beneficial to soldiers and their 
families respecting their allowance of provi- 
sions? and whether the humane regulation 
by which a seaman discharged from any of 
His Majesty's ships to sick quarters, is al- 
lowed 28 days pay from the date of such dis- 
charge might not be extended to the army ? 

It may be said, and doubtless with some 
truth, these soldiers or sailors have parishes 
to which their wives and families may, and 
ought, to apply for relief. —Vast sums are paid 
for this purpose as everv householder well 
knows. But the condition of women and 
children distant from, their proper parishes, 
is not easily estimated by those not conversant 
with such persons. They are often country 
women who have followed their husbands 
from remote countries: their families are too 
numerous and unwieldy to be supplied by or- 
dinary aliowances ; their state of health, or 
rather disease, incapacitates them from active 
exertions ; to which must be added, that 
from the novelty of their condition in a se- 
parated, and almost widowed state, they have 
not had time, or opportunity, neither have 
they strength or spirits, as yet, to obtain a 
subsistence, by rendering themselves useful. 

But, we ought-also to take into our con- 
sideration the great number of extra pa- 
fochial soldiers and sailors engaged in our 
public service. An estimate of these, as re- 
ported by Matthew Martin, Esq. of West- 
minster, who was authorized by government 
in 1803 to make enquiries on the subject, 
may be seen in the second volume of the Li- 
terary Panorama, P 223. From that extract 
we learn, that the Irish mendicants, including 
children, were about 5,310: the Scotch about 
504: Foreigners 177. 


The constant supply of soldiers and seamen 
which Ireland aflords, has a necessary ten- 
dency to increase the number of extra paro- 
chial mendicants in the districts of the me- 
tropolis; where the former are generally drafted 
from ihe guards, and the latter impressed, or 
entered, from merchant ships in the Thames. 
The wives and femilies of those who are 
married, deprived of their former means of 
$ipport, and having no parish to which they 
can apply, proceed in the rapid and miserable 
_—— already adverted to, from poverty to 

ggary. The families of Scotch, and even 
of foreign, poor, may undoubtedly (if their 
husbands or fathers are in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice) be liable to the same melancholy faie. 
But the number of Scotch mendicants, as 
appears by the foregoing estimate, is not one 
tenth part so great as that of the Lrish—they 
are also more sober, frugal, provident, and 
industrious—they can be passed to their native 
country with much less trouble and expense, 
and are much more likely than the Irish to 
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find friends and support when they arrive 
there. It is also to be ebserved, that the 
benevolent national institutions existing and 
projected, though far more extensively opera- 
tive than any other private charity, yet will 
be inadequate to the support of the Irish men- 
dicants, whose number probably is, at this 
time, not less than 7,000. 

With their own poor to provide for, the 
parishes of the London district would be ex- 
cessively overburthened if regulations were 
strictly enforced, which would require them 
to admit into their workhouses 7,000 Irish 
mendicants, and maintain them there till 
they could be conveyed to Ireland ; — it 
would be impracticable. This law, there- 
fore, which at the time when it was enact- 


ed was wise, just, and humane, would now 


be diametrically the reverse. But the en- 
lightened legislature of the United King- 
dom is fully competent to the various mo- 
difications in its laws which existing circum- 
stances may require, without injuring the 
admirable constitution from which they de« 
rive their origin. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


16th April 1812. BRITANNICUS, 


— 
FRENCH CREDULITY: 
or 


REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF IGNORANCE 
OF BRITISH CUSTOMS AND MANNERS IN 
FRENCH WRITERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Ir is, perhaps, necessary to introduce the 
following instances of French ignorance, by 
an assurance of their authenticity ; and that 
the credulities of the Great Nation include 
many subjects no less removed from truth 
than these are. In support of their genuine- 
ness, we have quoted the works wherein they 
appear; and the reader will perceive that 
among them are public documents and ad- 
dresses. ‘That the mob of the French people 
should believe any thing, however prepos- 
terous, can occasion no surprize; for igno- 
rance is beyond all question the mother of 
credulity ; but that gentlemen, holding offi- 
cial situations, or writers, who having studied 
a subject must be supposed in common 
courtesy to understand something of it, 
should thus expose their ignorance, and be 
guilty of ‘ saying the thing that is not,” 
might be thought wonderful, if any thing 
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could be thought wonderful, in that wonder- 
ful nation. We submit them in the form of 
ptopositions. 

Proposition I, 


The English not only strip soldiers and flog them ; 
but also strip the women, naked to the waist ; 
and flog them to death, 


Proposition II. 


The English bury bread and wine inthe grave with 
their dead bodies. 


*© Who does not know the superstitious 
customs that have been preserved by the Eng- 
lish with respect to dead bodies? If Eng- 
land congratulates herself on having in its 
community men of knowledge emancipated 
from superstitious prejudices, she has no less 
cause to be ashamed at still reckoning among 
her children those whose fanaticism and ig- 
horance Is extreme: even among the soldiery, 
who by their occupation, might be thought 
superior to such mummeries ;—but they carry 
their ridiculous practices even to foreign parts, 
and distant nations. 


“« In Corsica, the short time they con- 
tinued masters of that island, they gave in- 
stances of the greatest barbarity towards the 
living, and generosity towards the dead. An 
English soldier and nis wire, part of the 
gatrison at Ajaccio, were suspected of having 
committed a theft. The sitting council of 
war condemned fem (both) to be flogged : 
they (both) were tied to /wo stakes, and af- 
ter ¢hey (both) bad been stripped to the waist,’ 
they (both) were torn by heavy strokes of the 
scourge. Thus, deprived of their skin, they 
were sent to the hospital, aud under pretence 
of soothing the pain they saffered from their 
wounds, vinegar was poured over them, 
which rendered them sill more smarting ; 
but they (both) were soon delivered from 
their sufferings: they (boih) died the next 
day. 

‘* Immediately, instead of this severity, 
the most generous proceedings were adopted 
in their favour; they were interred in an in- 
closure appointed for the reception of the 
English soldiery :—and into their grave tas 
put tread and wine, as if they would need 
them for their return to England. Tle Cor- 
sicans were greatly astonished at this precau- 
tion, but seeing that it was customary, they 
went during the night, dug into the tombs, 
and carried off all the bread and wine they 
found there. The English commander being 
informed of this robbery, ordered a guard to 
be placed at the entry of the burying ground, 
to prevent the Corsicans from depriving the 
dead of their nourishment.”—Anecdotes Iné- 
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dites de la fin du 18e siécle, 8yo. Paris, 


1801, page 99—102. 


Proposition III. 


When the English Minister obtains a Vote of Cree 
dit from the Parliament, he appropriates the 
money, without rendering any account of the 
manner in which he has expended it. 


This isa very curious mistaking of the 
term vote of credit; which we the rather 
notice because we never could account for 
the opinion current in Fraace, that millions 
of English gold were scattered in that coun 
try, to promote the ganguinary character of 
the French revolution, As*we knew’ that 
the English minister had no private fortune 
equal to the charge; and as the secret service 
money annually allowed, was absolutely 
trifling, compared with the effects appealed. 
to, to conjecture from what source the means 
of such extensive corruption were derived, 
exceeded our powers: we now find that they 
were drawn from a confidence, which the 
reader knows weil, was nothing more than 
an anticipation of a parliamentary grant, to 
be used in case of emergency, only, and to. 
be accounted for in the following session. 


M. D'Anquetil, author of the Esprit de 
la Ligue, a very discerning man, who took 
no partin the French revolution but to dee 
plore it, and whose moral character seta 
him above all impntation of intentionally af- 
firming what he does not believe to be true, 
has recorded in his last work, a\ Universal 
History, the following explanation of the 
causes which led to the first commotions of 
the Parisians, in order to explain the primum 
mobile of the whole. 


*¢ Tt has been enquired what was the 
moving impulse in the first 
risings at Paris, and how they were organized. 
This impulse has been attribated to the Duke 
of Orleans, at that time discontented with the 
court. It is said that he devoted to this ob« 
ject the greater part of his immense property. 
It is conjectured also that he was assisted by 
money from England to pay the mob, and 
this conjecture becomes CERTAINTY, when 
it is recollected that at the beginning of our 
troubles, the minister, Pitt, demanded and 
obtained from the parliament @ million ster= 
ling, of which HE SHOULD NOT BE OBLIG< 
ED TO RENDER ANY ACCOUNT,” 


It is by such misapprehensions that the 
French have been deluded to suppose that 
Mr. Pitt maintained in Paris an army of 
forty thousand men—A moment's reflection 
on the cost of such an army, will demon 
strate the folly of believing that even a mil- 
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lion of money per annum, could suffice 10 
maintain it :—to say nothing on the impossi- 
bility of remitting such a sum without its 
being discovered, either by its effect on the 
course of exchange, or by the agents neces- 
sary to convey it; or even by the police where 
it was received and paid. The police in Paris 
must have detected it. ‘That Mr. Pitt, (with 
all rational men) contemplated the French 
distresses and revolution, as the nadural 
consequences of French interference in aid of 
the Americans against England, is no more 
than fact. That he foresaw it would be 
bloody, is very credible ; thousands equally 
foresaw that: but that D’Orleans was sufli- 
cienily well thought of by Mr. Pitt, to be 
extensively trusted by him, is what nobody 
can belicve who was acquainted with the 

ofligacy of D’Orleans, in early life, and 
ne before his actions on the public stage of 
party. The man who had been imbued 
with every vice while a private character, 
could never become a virtuous public man 5 
nor be deemed capable of confidence by a 
diserning statesman. 


*€ The minisier Pitt could not pardon the 
French government for the assistance it had 
sent to the Americans......he wanted a mau 
to suit his purpose. D’Orleans was then at 
London, where he had a palace. The mi- 
nister discovered to him a part of his plan; 


- flattered his ambition — promised him the 


throne—answered for the money and other 
necessaiy Means to accomplish the undertak- 
ing—gave him secret instructions, and sent 
him back to France. At Paris D'Orleans 
found the emissaries of Pitt, who flattered 
his vanity......A revolutionary army was or- 
ganized in the pay of Lagland: D'Orleans 
was the chief of it, visible and invisible, ac- 
cording to the interests of the subaltern 
chiefs. Paris was the centre. ‘The existence 
of this army cannot be called into doubt: a 
company was offered toC . . . who furnish- 
ed us the matter for this chapter, and who 
warrants for authenticity of the facts. In 
the beginning of 1789 this army amounted 
to FORTY THOUSAND MEN. D Orleans to 
try it, caused it to auack the houte of Ré- 
veillon...... The English minister laughed at 
the success of his stratagem......Pitt mono- 
polized the grain—ruined commerce—burnt 
the barriers—caused the troops to revoli—and 
formed the national guard.” 


Pitt also projected the plan of the paper 
then caused the assignats to be 


counterfeited, &c. &c. 


Anecdotes Inédites, p. 3, &c. 


Proposirion IV. 

The English Minister, in stating the finances of 
the country to parliament, completely omits 
the amount of the National Delt and incum- 
brances, with the interest and expenses on it, 


N.B. This is in some degree true; be+ 
cause the interest, &c. having been voted by 
parliament, at the time the ¢cbt was created, 
is made a charge on the Consolidated Fund; 
and the minister takes the suRPLUS only of 
that fund, into his estimate of ways and 
means; so that the amount of interest, &c. 
is expressed in a single line, ‘* Charge on the 
Consolidated Fund which, being deducted, 
the difference is overplus ; and therefore, ac- 
cording to its value, favourable to the nas 
tional finances: as for example, for 1812. 


Consolidated Fund. 


The total income of the Consolidated Fund, 
for the year ending 
5th of April 1812, is £41,117,3%7 12 11% 
The total charge during 
the same period is... 37,043,796 9 Of 


Leaving a surplus of...£4,073,531 3 11 


This surplus is disposable to any public 
service under the authority of parliament. 


How far this mode of presenting the ac- 
count justifies the intention imputed to the 
British minister in the followiug public ac- 
cusaiion, the reader may judge without a pos- 
sibility of error. 


Extract from the Report of the President of 
the Commission of Finances, M. Frémin 
de Beaumont. Moniteur, Jan. 16, 1810. 


‘* To establish a correct comparison be- 
tween the budgets of the two powers,—from 
that of France must be deducted whatever 
does not appear in the budget of England.— 
But in ¢at country the science of finance 
consists in leaving an immense debt in the 
shadow of oblivion........its treasury disguises 
the amount of the revenues and their appli- 
cation :-—while order and economy prevail 
throughout all parts of the financial adminise 
tion of the other country ; which has adopt- 
ed, or rather has created the best possible 
system of finance. Not the smallest dis- 
guise,—no suppression is iroposed on its mi- 
nisters in the accounts they publish every 
year ...... The debt, which 1s NOT MENTION- 
ED in the English budget, is 20 milliards 
769 millions of franes.,....In France the first 
article of the budget presents 111 millions 
for the interest of the debt of the richest 
empire in the universe! ! 2" 
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TIN TRADE WITH CHINA, 


In our tenth volume, page 246, we had 
occasion to enquire partially into the state of 
the trade in Tin in ancient times, and the 
share of Britain in that trade. We consi- 
dered it, as most probable that Britain was 
the only conutry that supplied considerable 
quantities of the mineral ; what other coun- 
tries yielded being but trifling. The paper 
here introduced shews the present state,of the 
Tin trade ; and informs us also of other coun- 
tries besides those formerly known, from 
which Tin may be obtained. The article is 
interesting, as it contributes to the completion 
of our paper referred to, as it states the pre- 
sent prices of a commodity in bigh esteem, 
with the demand for that commodity, and as 
it marks the liberality and frankness of the 
East-India Company. 


A Meeting of Persons interested in the Tin 
Trade was held at Redruth, in Cornwall, 24th 
Feb. 1812, when it was ‘* Resolved, That 
Lord Falmouth, Lord De Dunstanville, the 
Lord Warden, the County Members, Davies 
Giddy, Esq , Mr. Unwin, and any other gen- 
tlemen of the county, interested inthe tin trade, 
who may happen to be in London, be desired 
to use theireudeaveurs to get a clause inserted in 
their charter, binding them to export a certain 
quantity of tin, not exceeding 1200 tons per 
annum, at a certain price, to be fixed at twen- 
ty per cent. under the average price of tin in 
London in each year.” 

The above resolution has been transmitted, 
by his Majesty's Ministers, to the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, who 
have replied to it through the Chairman and 
Deputy, as follows :— 


East-India House, March 21, 1812. 


- + + « « « « In pursuance of the 
arrangement made between the East-India 
Company and the county of Cornwall, in 
1789, there has been sold at the several facto- 
ries in ‘India and at China, in twenty-two 
ears, the total quantity of 16,650 tons of 

ritish tin, for £ 1,399,200. ‘The average is 
756 tons ; and the average sale price £84 per 
ton. 

It is understood, the quantity of tin an- 
nually imported into Canton amounts to about 
1800 tons, and that the Court are most ready 
and desirous to use their endeavours, that the 
whole of the supply of that country, and also 
of the Peninsula of India, should be from the 
mines of Cornwali. But the Court fear, that 
the circumstances hereafier noticed will be 


found to be such, as to render it a matter of 
difficulty to maintain the export of British tia 
at its present average annual qaantity of about 
800 tons, and consequently, that a permanent 
annual export of 1200 tons will have a ten- 
dency, by overstocking the market, to reduce 
the sale price in Asia, and to produce a loss, 
even at the presené rate of cost paid by the 
Company,—but which being superadded to 
the increase of cost required by the resolution 
of the gentlemen interested in the tin mines, 
would cause a loss of most enormous extent 
to fall upon the Company, and which the 
Court are satisfied could not have been ia the 
contemplation of the gentlemen who framed 
the resolution which 4 been transmitted to 
the Court. 


It is well known to the gentlemen of the 
county of Cornwall, that Malacca, Banca, 
and other places in the eastern parts of India, 
produce tin in great abundauce: and as some 
of these territories are now under the domi- 
nion and government of His Majesty ; and 
as the restrictions which have lately checked 
the trade of others, which still remain under 
their native princes, will have been removed 
by the annihilation of the power of the Dutch 
and French in the Eastern Seas, and the 
withdrawing of the obstructions to free inters 
course consequent to a state of war, it would 
seem to follow of course, that the exportable 
commodities of those countries will find a 
more quick circulation in the places where 
they are required, and that Malay tin will be 
sent to China in considerable quantities, as 
formerly. 


The Datch Company are understood to have 
had a treaty with the chief of the islaad of 
Banca, by which that personage was bound 
to deliver to them the whole of the tin pros 
duced in his territories, at the price of 27 
florins per hundred pounds Dutch weight, 
which is equal to about £47. 10s. per ton, 
English weight ; but which treaty being com. 
pulsatory on the part of the Dutch, was 
evaded, whenever it was in the power of the 
native chief to obtain surreptitious sales at a 
higher price ; and from the information which 
the Court have.obtained, the fair current price 
of Banca tin may be stated at from £67 to 
£70 per ton. The Dutch Company ob 
tained about one thousand tons of Banca tin 
annually, at the 7 price of £47. 10s., 
part of which they sold in Asia, and part was 
sent to Europe, in the regular course of their 
trade. Tin is also produced, in considerable 
quantities, in the countries lying on the wes- 
tern side of South America; and the Court 
could, at the present time, purchase a quan- 
tity of South American tin, now in Spain, 
but which of course they decline, not intend- 
ing, on any account, to encourage foreign tin, 
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As there does not appear to be anv sufficient 
reason to expect that British tin will produce 
a higher price in China than Banea tin, and 
as the Court see no reason whatever to hope, 
that the average prices which have been ob- 
tained for tin in the last twenty-two years 
will be exceeded in the ensuing twenty-one, 
so the Court would not be strictly justified in 
taking a higher sum for the future estimated 
sales than £84 per ton, or fifteen tales per 
pecul. 

The average price of all the tin which has 
been received by the Company from the coun- 
ty of Cornwall has amounted to £74. 1s. 
per ton, at which rate of cost the Court will 
state the price which the tin ought to produce 
in China, to reimburse the Company in the 
actual charges, except the freight, which the 
Court propose wholly to omit, they being 
ready to carry the tin out freight free. 


Cost per ton, as above ......... ....£74 1 0 
Freight and Charges in England.. nil 
Insurance, 3.per cent. in peace, 

6 per cent. in war, say 44 per 

Charges actually paid in China, 

2 per cent. commission, besides 

boats and charges of the Fac- 

tory, but say only 2 percent... 1 
Toterest 4 months, at 5 percent.. 1 4 8 
Total cost... £80 2 0 


It appears from the above calculation, the 
Company have hitherto received the difference 
between £84 per ton and £80. 2s. per ton, 
say £3. 18s., asa compensation for freight 
and charges of establishment; but as the 
Court have, in the present season, agreed to 
receive eight hundred tons of tin at the ad- 
vanced price of £78 per ton, the computation 
will hereafter be as follows :— 


Cost price per tom. 
Freight and Charges in England.. nil 
Insurance 4} per 310 2 
Charges in China, 2 percent... 111 2 
Tnterest 4 1 6 0 
Total...£84 7 4 
Estimated sale proceeds, on an ave- 
rage Of 22 yeats 84 0 0 


0 


Difference: (exclusive of freight 

and charges of establishment.) 
Loss... £0 7 4 
But as the Court are desirous of extending 
to the utmost the advantages which may arise 
to the county of Cornwall on the present 
occasion, they propose that the last price of 
tin in China known to the Court, viz. 15 


tales 5 mace per pecul, should be taken as the 


standard of computation, although the Court 
are fully satisfied that that price will not be 
obtained for a series of years, in case of an 
enlarged exportation of 1200 tons. 


The estimate will then be: 
Cost and charges ........ Meters! #34 7 4 
Sale proceeds, at 6s. 8d. the tale 8616 0 


Difference, per ton, to defray 
freight and charges, as before...£ 2 8 & 


The Court having thus fairly and explicitly 
represented the experience of the past, and 
assumed the most favourable view of the fu- 
ture state of the trade in British tin to the 
countries within the Company's exclusive 
limits, the Court will revert to the effects 
which would probably be produced by the 
adoption of the proposition of the county of 
Cornwall, as to an exportation of 1200 tons 
of tin, ata price to be fixed, from time to 
time, at 20 per cent, below the London curs 
rent price. 

The price of Cornish tin, in 1750, was 
about ‘£74. 10s. per ton in London, at about 
which price it continued (with some fluctua- 
tions) until 1789, ‘the date of the agreenient 
with the Company, in which year the average 
price was £70. 10s. per ton in London. 

In consequence of the arrangement with 
the Company in 1789, whereby the surplus 
quantity of Cornish cia bas been taken out of 
the London market, the price of that tin has 
risen to £100, £120, £150, andeven £171 
per ton, whereby the miners have been ena+ 
bled to work their deepest mines, and to meet 
the pressure of the times, inasmuch that the 
agency of the Company, in this particular, 
has been teraied the political salvation of the. 
county. 

The price of British tin, this day, in Lon- 
don, is reduced to £133 per ton, although a 
parcel of prize Asiatic tin has now produced 
at the Company's sales as high a price as £187 
per ton, the fall in British tin arising, the 
Court apprehend, fromm the markets here being, 
overstocked, by reason that the miners have: 
declined to deliver to the Company, in the 
last three years, the usual quantity of tin for 
exportation to China. 


It cannot be doubted but that the price of 
tin will again advance in London, so soon as 
the usual exportation to China shall take place ; 
but the Court will assume merely, that it 
shall remain stationary, at the present price 
of £133 per ton, 

In this view of the case, which it cannot 
be supposed will happen, but that the price’ 
must greatly rise beyond its present rate, the 
proposition before the Court will operate to’ 
the Company's loss, as follows :— 
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Future market price per estimate £133 0 0 
Deduct 


Price to the Company 
Add, freight and charges esta- 
blishments in England and 
China....... 
Insurance, war, 6 per cent 5 
Charges in China, 2 percent... 2 2 
Jnterest 4 months, at 5 percent. 1 15 
Total cost and charges... £115 12 3 
Sale price in China.............. 8616 0 


nil 


Loss per ton... 428 16 3 

Supposing that 1200 tons are taken, the 

Pha 128 will be £34,575: if it be conti- 
nued for 21 years, the gross loss at compound 
interest, will exceed £1,300,000. 
The Court are fully sensible of the obliga- 
tion which is imposed upon the Company, in 
return for the exclusive privilege of trade to 
China, to exert their utmost endeavours to 
extend the consumption of British manufac- 
tures and produce in that empire; a duty 
which they have most actively performed ; 
and in the present instance with eininent suc- 
ess. 

f The Court desire steadily to follow the same 
tinciples, and will therefore carefully abstain 
rom making any observations on the present 

occasion which may call for a reply ; but as it 

has been demonstrated, that the present com- 

paratively favorable condition of the tin mi- 
ers has arisen entirely from the Company 

taking off their surplus tin, without any pro- 

t, or expectation of profit to themselves, it 
cannot be reasonably expected, that the suc- 
cess and stability which have been occasioned 
to the mining interests, should be urged asa 
cause to prove that the Company should em- 
bark in a new undertaking, which will most 
certainly be productive of the ruinous effects 
above-mentioned. 

As the gentlemen of the county of Corn- 
wall have, during the whole course of the 
last arrangement (22 years), expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the justice, and indeed 
with the liberality of the Company’s procced- 
ings, the Court cannot but consider, that 
those gentlemen were not sufficiently informed 
of the actual state of the tin trade in Asia, 
when they drew up the resolution now under 
consideration. 

The Court will be ready to purchase of the 
county of Corawall the annual quantity of 
800 tons of tin, at the price of £80 per ton, 
payable by bills of exchange, at twelve months 
date, asat present, with interest forsix months, 


at 5 per cent, per annum in time of war, and } 
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4 per cent. per annum in time of peace, the 
estimated out-run ef which will probably be 
as follows, vis. 
Freight and Charges in England.. 
Insurance, 6 per cent. in war*.., 
Commission in China, 2 per cent. 
Charges Establishment ia China, 

boats, and interest 4 months... 


Total cost and charges...£87 14 8 
Sale in China 86 16 0 


Loss per ton...£0 18 8 


The Court will be ready to take a further 
annual quantity of four hundred tons, should 
the county see fit to offer the same, at the 
price of #75 per ton, payable as above. 
~ But should the newly acquired territorial 
possessions in the Indian seas, aided by the 
events which are passing in South America, 
open facilities for importing increased quanti- 
ties of tin into China, so as to reduce the 
price there in any considerable degree, it is to 
be understood, that the sum of £80 and £75 
per ton shall undergo revision, with a view 
to a just and proportionate reduction: on the 
contrary, should the price of tin be advanced 
in China, the Company will be ready to make 
an equivalent addition to the prices now con- 
ceded, 

Should the county of Cornwall not approve 
the above propositions, the Court will be 
ready to receive annually twelve hundred tons 
of tin, and to consign the same to China, 
free of freight, there to be sold on account of 
the proprietors, deducting only the insurance 
and actual expences, agreeably to the plan 
suggested by Nicholas Downethorne, Esq. 
Chairman of the Quarterly Tin Meetings in 
Cornwall, in the year 1789. 

The Court are desirous, that the county 
should adopt the latter proposition of receiving 
the actual sales in China, rather than the 
former, of selling the tin to the Company at 
£80 per ton: and as it may be desirable to 
the proprietors of the tin to receive the greater 
part of the estimated proceeds before the ac- 
count sales can arrive in London, the Court 
will agree to advance bills, as at present, at 
the rate of £60 per ton, upon the delivery of 
the tin to the Company, in Loadon, to be 
repaid with interest, at five per cent. per ane 
num, out of the amount of the sales. 

We have the honor to be, &c. &e. 
Jacos Bosanquet, 
Hoeu Ineuis. 


* In peace 3 per cent, 
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YXTRAORDINARY SICKNESS AT THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Extract from the Letter of a Correspondent, 
dated Cape Town, Jan. 13, 1812. 


The summer has been most 
extraordinary at the Cape this year. As yet 
we have not had a regular S.E,. wind, which 
in other years is constant at this time. ‘The 
wind has mostly been from the westward, 
and the weather cold one day, and hot the 
next. OnChristmaas Day, in town, the ther- 
mometer, in the shade, was 101, and the 
next day I do not think it was much more 
than 6@ degrees. This variation of climate 
has caused a great deal of sickness. There is 
scarcely a house in town where 10, 12, or 15 
(including slaves) are not ill. Some persons 
whose families aliogether do not consist of 
Jess-than 50 to GO souls, have not moye than 
2 or 3 who are well. It is, in short, almost 
beyond belief. 1 do not know that the sick- 
ness is very dangerous ; but it has been so 
general, that tradespeople have been obliged 
to give up their business for a time. The 
contractor for bread could not heat his oven, 
all his people being sick. No Jabourers were 
to be hired in the streets, and indeed all busi- 
ness and amusements seemed to have been 
completely suspended. The sickness (which 
is now on the decline) has been most preva- 
Jent among the blacks. I should suppose not 
one in a thousand has escaped it. Twelve 
out of this family of 18 blacks and whites, 
were ill at one time—eight are so at present. 
Tn the family of M. Van Rynweldt, the Pre- 
sident of the Court of Justice, on Saturday 
Jast, were confined by the sickness no less 
than 88, men, women, and children, included. 
His family, including slaves of all ages, con- 
sists of nearly 140 souls. Many houses in 
Cape Town, where there are in the whole 30 
or 40 inhabitants, have not had a single indi- 
vidual who was not suffering at the same mo- 
ment from the effects of this general disease ! 
The symptoms have usually been a violent 
head-ach—cold in the head— pain in the 
chest and limbs—cough—slight degree of fe- 
ver, and sickness of the stomach. It has 
been so far fortunate, that the disorder has, in 
most instances, been easily removed in the 
course of thiee or four days, with exception 
of the cough, which now appears to be near 
its departure. The deaths have been generally 
confined to very young children, those chiefly 
under twelve months old. In the Secre- 
tary'’s Office—in the Fiscal’s (similar to our 
olice magistrate’s) Office—-and in the Burgher 
has the whole direction of 
affairs immediately relative to the town (such 
as the Mayors’ Courts in English corporate 
towns) a complete stop has been put to busi- 
ness from the sickuess of their several officers. 
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However, as it does not appear that those 
which have been, or still are more or less 
affected with it, are liable to relapses, it is to 
be hoped that this afflicting calamity will soon 
entirely subside, and that every thing will 
shortly resume its accustomed course.* 


INSTANCE OF SAVAGE BARBARITY, 
MITTED BY THE KAFFERS, 
AFRICA. 


COM: 
IN SOUTH 


From the same Correspondent, 


The Kaffers, a people inhabiting that part 
of the African coast immmediately joining the 
north-eastern boundaries of this colony, have, 
for some mouths past, been committing out- 
rages upon the farmers who reside near the 
borders ; stealing their cattle, burning their 
houses, and, in one or two instances, mur- 
dering the families and such of their slaves as 
attempted to resist the violeace of these sa« 
vages. They are a people who possess consi- 
derable ingenuity, intelligence, personal bra. 
very, and cunning. They have so far advanced 
in civilization as to live in their own country 
in hordes, and to have erected houses or (per- 
haps more properly speaking) Auts in fixed 
places, which induced romantic travellers to 
dignify those places with the appellation of 
towns. They are most distincily a separate, 
individual nation or people, differing, both in 
character and pies or | strength, from the 
Hottentots, who formerly inhabited the more 
southern part of the Peninsula, whicl. now 
belongs wholly to the Europear-, and the 
planters their descendants. ‘They liave, cer- 
tainly, in every respect, the advantage of the 
Hottentots, except in the more amiable mental 
qualities, docility, mildness, and fidelity, which 
are the true characteristics of the Hottentot. 
The Kaffers, on the contrary, are a hardy race 
of people, and having never been fairly con- 
quered, but only gradually removed, by the 
encroachments of the colonisis, to the north- 
ward ; they boast of their power, affect to treat 
with the governor upon equal terms, and seem 
to consider that they have at all ,imes a just plea 
for attacking the farmers, because either them- 
selves, or their ancestors, were, at some former 
period, the prime occupants and owners of the 
soil ; which has been for so many years con- 
sidered within the colonial limits. As a proof 
of their political sagacity, they never fail, on 
the arrival of a new governor, to send a regular 
deputation, or embassy, to welcome him ; 


* Since the receipt of this Correspondent’s 
letters, we have been credibly informed that 
the Island of St. Helena has lately been af- 
flicted with sickness in a similar manner, and 
that it was there called, the Influenza. 
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and they employ every possible means to pro- 
long their stay. They accumulate whatever 
they can, either by begging, or stealing. The 
Jast party that came down, arrived imme- 
diately after a great part of the garrison went 
against the Isle of France; and at the same 
time their countrymen commenced their de- 
predations. This deputation could not be 
induced voluntarily to return ;. and they were 
seut back by sea, with which it is probable 
they were offended and discontented. It is 
thought the representation they made to their 
comrades, of so large a part of the army 
having left the colony, gave them encourage- 
thent, and it was determined, by the govern- 
anent, to senda large body, consisting in the 
whole of seven or eight huadred men, into 
the interior, for the protection of the colo- 
nists. The farmers were also authorized to 
assemble under their respective Landdrosts 
(the chief magistrates of the several dis- 
tricts) to assist the military in their opera- 
tions. With this view the commanding offi- 
cer of the military, requested the Landdrost 
of Graaff Reyneit (the outermost district) 
and his party, to join him for co-operation. 
On their way they fell in with a body of the 
Kaffers, whose exact numbers were not then 
uscerMined. The party of the colonists passed 
on without molestation ; but, unfortunately, 
Mr. Stockenstrom the Landdrost, who per- 
sonally knew many of the Kaffers, went back 
with seven farmers to converse with them ; 
which they did for some time on apparent 
good terms, and even shook hands after the 
conference. But as they were mounting their 
horses to join their companions, the perfidious 
savages seized the moment of their being un- 
repared, and murdered them all on the spot! 
The son of Mr. Stockenstrom, an officer in 
the Cape regiment (the corporals and privates 
of which corps are all Hottentots) collected 
eighteen of his men, and pursued the Kaffers, 
whose numbers were afterwards supposed to 
be at least two hundred ;_ he killed eighteen in 
a short time, and was still in pursuit of the 
others. ‘This intelligence reached Cape Town 
Jast Thursday, the gth instant, and the Cape 
Gazette of Saturday, which J enclose, con- 
tains the official communication of this ime- 
lancholy event. It appears to be the deter- 
mination of government to drive back these 
savages (who are so far civilized as to be dan- 
gerous) to their former limits. Their numbers 
are contemptible, but their courage and mode 
of warfare, are desperate. They subsist, when 
absent from their own country, von what 
they steal from the farmers ; and if their good 
fortune forsake them, they can exist, and 
even thrive, upon the berries and bulbs 
which the country affords. B. 

P. S —Intelligence came last night from 
the country, that another affair had taken 
place between the Kaflers and the military, 
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in which the former had lost one of their 
leaders, and forty men killed, and that the 
farmers had retaken about 2000 bullocks. 


Extract from the Gazette of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Cape Town, 11th Jan. 1812. 


The public will participate in the deep con- 
cern which His Excellency the Governor feels 
for the severe loss sustained by the colony ia 
the death of Mr. Stockenstrom, Landdrost 
of Graaff Reynet, whose valuable life has been 
sacrificed to their interest in an honorable 
endeavour to conciliate, by kind and amicable 
overtures, a Horde of Kaffers, who, divested 
of every good principle of human nature, and 
solely instigated by a savage thirst of blood, 
destroyed, in an instant, the brave and vir- 
tuous magistrate (together with a few com- 
rades who gallantly adhered to him) whea 
overpowered and unable to resist. 


After indulging the feelings of sorrow and! 
regret which such a misfortune must excite 
in the settlement, it will be a consolation and 
satisfaction to the public to be informed, that 
his Excellency has received the most Aattering 
assurances of the good conduct of the inhabi- 
tants employed in the Commandos, upon the 
few opportunitjes that have hitherto been 
afforded them of manifesting their courage, 
perseverance, and strict obedience to orders. 


When the services of men possessed of such 
qualities, and aided by the regular militia, are 
directed by judgment and discretion, as under 
present circumstances, the speedy and favo- 
rable result, which his Excellency has very 
good grounds to anticipate, cannot fail to be 
produced—a result that will insure to the in- 
habitants of the frontier the tranquil posses- 
sion of their houses and properties; and 
remove from His Majesty’s territories a race 
of beings deaf to every reasonable proposal, 
(however beneficial to themselves) and who 
only seem to exist for the annoyance of their 
neighbours. 


His Excellency has additional satisfaction 
in announcing-to the public, the very favorae 
ble representation that has been made of the 
conduct of Ensign Stockenstrom (son to the 
late Landdrost), a communication that cannot 
fail to be received with pleasure by acommu- ~ 
nity of which he is a most worthy individual. 
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BADAJOZ, AND ITS LATE SIEGE. 


Badajoz is a city, which bas always been 
conspicuous in military history. Like the 
Saguntum of Spain every recollection of it is 
associated with acts of Heroism and valour. 
In this, as well as in former wars, it has 
ever heen deemed of primary importance ; 
being at once a fortress of check and controul, 
and a key which opened an easy road either 
into Portugal or Spain. It is the capital of 
the Spanish province of Estrernadura; it stands 
om an eminence on’ the south side of the river 
Guadiana, over which it basa stone bridge, 
700 paces long, and 14 broad, built by the 
Romans. It is 175 miles S. by W. of Ma- 


drid, latitu¢e 38. 32. north, longitude 6. 50.) 


west: 170 N. of Cadiz, 120 N. by W. of 
Seville, and 140 E. of Lisbon. Badajoz con- 
tains six monasteries, the same number of 
nunneries, and a population of seven or eight 
thousand persons. ‘The fortifications are part- 
ly ancient and partly modern; the fine Ro- 
man bridge over the Guadiana is defended by 
a téte de pont, on which a few guns were 
mounted. Oh the right bank of the river 
stands the fort of St. Christoval, which comn- 
mends the city. Badajoz was twice besieged 
by the Portuguese, but never taken. It was 
also besieged by the French this war, and 
taken on the 10th February 1811. It was 
afterwards besieged by us; bat the combined 
French army, under Martont, (who had 
snceceded Massena, Souit, &c.) having ad- 
vanced to the relief of the place, the siege was 
raised, Geueral Philippov, the Governor, 
was highly commended by Soult, who is 
commander in chief in Spain since the retreat 
of Massena. Soult went so far as to say in his 
report, I demand for bim (Philippon) the 
title of Count, with a suitable appanage ;” 
but Buonaparie has never complied with his 
demand, nor conferred any reward or mark 
of favour on Philippon. 

When Lord Wellington sat down before 
Badajoz, after having taken Ciudad Rodrigo, 
he was well informed of the strength of the 
place, and the excellent state of the fortifica- 
tions. The river was swollen by ihe winter 
rains, and the ground around it presented 
every obstacle to a besieging army. ‘The coun- 
try: was the very picture of sterility, and art 
and nature seemed to concur in its defence. 
The movements of General Hill in the Alen- 
tejo had closely pent up the French, and, in 
the assurance of an attack, they had strained 
every'nerve. It was a reasonable supposition 
that the French would by every means ob- 
struct the siege, and it was therefore an object 
of the first importance to obtain possession of 
it, in as short a time as possible. Ciudad 
Rodrigo had already been taken with surpriz- 
ing rapidity, and in a manner which did not 
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fail to disippoint and aétonish the enemy, 
whose commandér had calculated that he 
would have been in time for its relief, if he 
could arrive theré ata period, which proved 
io be nine or ten days subsequent to its 
fall. The exertions shine by Lord Welling- 
ton in the siege of Badajoz, were not less exe 
traordivary than those which distinguished 
his attack on Cindad Rodrigo. The diffical- 
tiés encountered in’ the coutse of the siegé 
weré great; but, notwithstanding, in twelve 
| days from the opening of the trenches, the 
place was in possession uf the British army. 

The army moved from Elvas, April 13th, 
and took up their position on the Guadiana 
on the 15th.—Badajoz was invested the next 
day, and his Lordship ordered the engineers 
to trace the first parallel as near as possible to 
the enemy's out-works.—Before nighifall on 
the 17th, troops were in the trenches, about. 
200 yards from the enemy's works, the first 
parailel was completed and the second begun. 
The enemy kept up a heavy fire; which did 
not interrupt the works, though forty men 
were killed and wounded in the trenches. 
This Ivss' was trifling in comparison with the 
tisk and importance of the works carrying on. 

The 18th we proceeded on our second pa- 
rallel, but not so rapidly as on the day before, 
a heavy tain setting in which continued the 
whole day. The esemy finding our works 
would be damaged by it, and our ardour 
daiiped, on the made signals, followed 
by a considerable bustle in that part of the 
town nearest our left flank. ‘This was to de- 
ceive us into an idea of an attack being medi- 
tated upon that part of our parallel ; but it 
did not throw us off our guard on our right. 
We were. prepared to receive them on ei- 
ther side, and the weather, which had been 
hazy'as well as rainy, just then clearing up, 
we observed a column pushing out upon our 
right—** They are coming,” and ‘* have at 
them,” was the exclamation of our gallant 
fellows, who longed for the attack, and we 
dashed at them in good style. 

Philippon sent out about 2000 of his garri- 
son, but they made not the least impression 
on our brave troops, who would not remain 
in their trenches, but followed the enemy to 
the very gate. The French left about 300 
~_ and a few prisoners. Our killed were 
ew. 

The garrison of Badajoz consisted of 5000. 
oa [Or rather 6,000 troops of all 

inds, 

Some time ago, a great proportion of the 
garrison weie Poles, but they deserted in such 
numbers, that they were removed, and 
replaced by a brigade of Germans; these, 
however, being also found to desert, they 
were Withdrawn, and some Swiss put in, in 
the proportion, however, of three Frenchmen 

to each Swiss, 
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The besieging army, meantime, was in 
high health and spirits; their confidence 
in their illustrious leader was uabounded. 
The sailors of the figet at Lisbon presented a 
request, that they might be marched to the 
army, and fight under the Earl of Wellington. 
‘The tars were indignant at being quiet; and 
every account that reached Lisbon of a gallant 
achievement by the soldiers, vexed them. 

Badajoz was stormed on the night of April 
6, but the town was not in our possession till 
after six hours fighting. The carnage was 
horrible to the Jast degree. ‘Phe French had 
employed every imaginable contrivance for 
repelling the assault, From the peculiar si- 
tuation of the place it was necessary to scale the 
walls, althoug! a large breach was effected; the 
enemy threw down the ladders as fast as they 
were reared, and thus precipitated whole com- 
panies into the fosse. When at last our men 
established themselves on the walls and leaped 
down, they fell on chevauw de frize, formed 
of old swords ground to the utmost sharpness, 
live shells, mines, beams, large stones, old 
gun carriages, &c. &c. ‘There were trenches 
and breast-works across the streets, and these 
were also undermined ready for blowing up. 

The resistance was such as men would make 
who fought for their last stake. The streets 
of Badajoz were almost excavated, and the 
soldier walked upon mines—every thing above 
ground, and every thing below, was in con- 
fusion—the air was rent with discharges of 
guns, and the explosions of shells, and, the 
ground, by the operations of the enemy, shook 
as though agitated by an earthquake. ‘The 
night was extremely dark—our brave fellows 
could’ scarcely distingnish friend from foe ; 
they marched in solemn silence, and beating 
hearts, doubtful of the event; but resolved 
that nothing but impossibility should deprive 
them of the palm :—such courageand disci- 
pline; such obedience in the men, and en- 
thusiastic encouragement in the officers were 
perhaps never seen. 

The conduct of General Picton, who carried 
the citadel by escalage, inspired a confidence 
in the army, and exhibited an example of sci- 
euce and bravery surpassed by no other 
officer. His exertions in the attack. on 
the 6th could not fail to excite the most lively 
feelings of admiration. Three practicable 
breaches had been made; the enemy had ex- 
pected the attack at these breaches, and had 
employed every imaginable means for effectual 
resistance.—On the one hand General Picton, 
and on the other General Walker, however, 
had succeeded by ladders, at the extremities 
of the place. Lt was impossible to contemplate 
without admiration, the conduct of the latter 
attack, which was only designed as a feint at 
first, to be turned into a real attack afterwards, 
if circumstances should allow, That division 
had got into the fortress by escalade, where 
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there was no breach, and im the face of a 
strong bastion. It was impossible to look at 
this without feeling it due to General Walker 
to say,-—and a higher praise could not well be 
bestowed,—that his conduct had sustained the 
repztation which he had acquired on formet 
oceasions. This was the officer who dise 
tinguished himself so highly at the battle 
of Vimiera, where he commanded the 50th 
regiment, and manceuvred it in sueh a mane 
ner as to defeat the efforis of a body of the 
enemy five times the number of his regie 
ment. So conspicuous was his merit om 
that occasion, that the French General who 
was then taken, without knowiag who Gen. 
Walker was, earnestly desired to be intro« 
duced to him, stating that he had done what 
he had never seen done before in any battle, 
It is due to General Walker to advert to this’ 
circumstance, and to say, that the vigour, 
promptitude, and spirit which this excellent 
officer had displayed at Vimiera, were at least 
equalled by his conduct in the attack of Bada- 
joz.—Governor Philippon has confessed 
since, at Lisbon, that “a was not assailed by 
men, but by devils. ‘Fhe official dispatches 
have apprised the public of the gallant con+ 
duct of Generals Colville, Kempt, Bowes, 
and the other officers concerned in this gallant’ 
enterprize. There was one circumstance, 
however, which we must not omit to mene 
tion. It happened, that, owing to the ine 
disposition of some other officers, the com 
mand of a most important division of the 
troops, the light division, fell upon a young: 
officer, not above the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
This was Colonel Barnard, whose conduct 
had been spoken of with the admiration it 
deserved.—We mention this chiefly with the 
chearing intention of calling the public 
notice to the race of young officers, now 
rising under the auspices and command of 
the distinguished Leader of the Combined’ 
Armies. The body of officers now forme 
ing under Lord Wellington will consti+ 
tute a shield of strength, such as has, per~ 
haps, never before existed in any other coun~ 
3 nor in this, on any former occasion. 

aving said thus much of the gallant exploit, 
and of the merits of those concerned in it, 
we feel it impossible not to say somethiug rew 
specting the loss which our army had’ sus’ 
tained. Onthat subject, there could’ be but’ 
one feeling in the country at large. But we’ 
hope the friends and relatives of those who so’ 
gloriously fell, would derive consolation from: 
the fame of the illustrious dead; from the’ 
reflection that they had performed the most’ 
eminent service to their country, and that if? 
they have fallen, they fell notinvain. They: 
died and suffered in a glorious cause. 

In looking at this part of the subject, the’ 
nation must have observed, that there was'no- 
| point of Lord- Wellington's conduct~ more: 
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remarkable than his anxiety on all occasions 
to spare the lives of the men under his com- 
mand as much as possible. It was the 
ruling principle of his conduct, never to gain 
by a battle that which he could gain without 
it. This is a proper principle on all occa- 
sions, and under ali circumstances ; but par- 
ticularly with regard to this country. We 
have seen how perseveringly Lord Wellington 
acted oa this principle in the operations 
at Torres Vedras. [is language, then, was 
this—‘* | have an opportunity of attacking 
the enemy witha full confidence of success; 
bat | think I can accomplish my purpose 
without it, and therefore shall not expose the 
lives of my’ men to unnecessary hazard.” On 
other occasions Lord Wellington acted on 
the same hnmane and generous principle ; but 
it ought to be recollected, that nothing was 
more to be avoided than protracted operations; 
and this with reference to the preserva- 
tion of the lives of the soldiers, as well as to 
ultimate success. The loss ought to be 
compared with the magnitude of the ob- 
ject; and in this view it may be found to 
be less in the present instance, than in many 
great sieges at the most distinguished pe- 
riod of our military history.—ln the opera- 
tions under the Duke of Marlborough we 
find that at the siege of Lisle, the allied 
armies lost 12,000 men; at the siege of 
Doway, 8,000 ; at the siege of Aire, 7,000 ; 
and at the siege of Toulon, where they failed, 
13,000 men. The loss in such an attack as 
that on Badajoz, might indeed be severe ; 
but however much to be regretted, it must be 
regarded as in all probability less than that of 
en siege, or of an indecisive battle. 

e observe that the military exertions of 
this country have within these few years, 
assumed a new character; and such is now the 
state of the world, that in addition to strength 
and resources, a nation, in order to be secure, 
must combine with that strength ail the ad- 
vantages of art and science, and practice. 
On all eccasions, indeed, British troops have 
shewn the most distinguished and. pre-eminent 
valour in the field ; butin the course of the 
last century, they had been but little accus- 
tomed to the conduct of sieges ; but we have 
the satisfaction to find from the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, that our 
troops are not less formidable in attacks 
on fortified places. It was well known 
what resistance these places were capable 
of making, and really had made against other 
forces ; and it is now known, thai before 
the British army onder Lord Wellington, 
Ciadad Rodrigo has falien in eleven days, and 
Badajoz in twenty. All this must afford 
peculiar satisfaction to those who looked on 
the course of the war in the Peninsula as 
affording the best hopes of ultimate success in 
the contest. And all must be convinced what 


strength these actions have afforded for the de- 
fence of the country, if the battle were to be 
fought on our own ground, in the discipline 
and skili which must be acquired in the course 
of these operations, by suck a British army, 
uader such a leader. 

The following lines were written by Lady 
Mary Wordey Montague, and may not per- 
haps be thought unapily applied in the present 
moment to Lord Wellington. 


JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Wuen the proud Frenchman's strong rapacious 
hand 

Spread over Europe ruin and command, 

Our sinking temples and expiring law 

With trembling dread the rolling tempest saw ; 

Destin’d a Province to insulting Gaul, 

This Genius rose, and stopp’d the ponderous fall. 

His temperate valor form’d no giddy scheme, 

No victory rais’d him to a rage of fame ; 

The happy temper of his even mind 

No danger e’er could shiock, or conquest blind. 

Fashion’d alike, by Nature and by Art, 

To please, engage, and int’rest, ev'ry heart, 

In public life by all who saw approv'd, 

Tn private hours by all who knew him lov’d. 


EXCERPTA 


From the mass of Notes, annexed by the 
Rev. C. Colton, A. M. Cantab Collegii 
Regalis Socius, to his volume entitled 
“« Hypocrisy, a Satire, in three Books.” 
[Concluded from page 875 of the present 
volume. } 


Fraud and Profligacy punished ;— Royal 


mercy withheld by more causes than one. 


Dodd's attempt to bribe the Chancellor with 
£3,000 for his nomination to the Rectory of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, is well known. 
This drove him to Geneva, where he met 
his pupil the Earl of Chesterfield. One cir- 
cumstance attached to his forgery on the earl 
for £4,200 is not generally known. Not- 
withstanding the previous execution of the 
Perrotts, itis probable that his Majesty would 
have listened to the powerful solicitations that 
were made in favour of Dodd. But what I 
am about to relate, I have reason to think 
true, and it is thought produced in the royal 
breast an inflexible determination not to ex- 
ercise the prerogative. The earl had adyan- 
ced very considerable sums of money, from 
time to time, to Dodd, for the sole use and 
benefit of an unfortunate voeag woman, the 
object of his Lordship’s youthful gallantry. 
An interview between the Principals, was 
effectually prevenied by the Almoner fora 
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great length of time. At last it took place 
accidentally. It then came out, that she had 
been kept by Dodd, in a state approaching 
to starvation, while he had applied the money 
to such ostentations largesses, as were better 
suited to hiv ambitious and worldly views and 
designs. The king, I have heard, was not 
igaorant of this. 

Origin and Progress of Patriotism, as un- 

derstvod in former times. 

Popularity, dear fiend,” says Sir 
Robert Walpole, in a coufidential letter, ** is 
nothing more than the step-ladder for ambi- 
tion, to reach the summit of place and pre- 
ferment. We have ail our prices, and if it 
be asked way I continaged so long in opposi- 
tion to the Court, my answer is, because they 
did nol come up to mine. ‘Chere is scarcely 
a member whose price do not know, to a 
tingle sixpence ; and whose very soul I could 
hot almost purchase at the first offer, A 
staunch Opposition to the court, on two or 
three questions, right or wer 9 gets an as- 
piting Commoner a name ; half a dozen im- 
pudeat unmeaning speeches, the admiration ; 
and a freasonalie pamphlet the very souls of 
the people. Patriouc barbers toast hin in 
alehouses; public spirited shoemakers ha- 
tangue for him in the streets ; and free born 
chairmen and hoasebreakers sing forth his 
praises in every night-cellar within the bills 


of mortality. I remember J never thought 
my point completely carried, ¢i// clapped 
me into the Tower. 1 looked upon myself 
then a made man ; and the event fully justi 


fied my expressions.” This is an extract from 
avery long letier, addressed by Sir Robert to 
his frieud Robert Coade, Esq. of Lyme Regis. 
I recommend an attentive perusal of the 
whole of it, toa certain Baronet. 

Estimate of relative Proportion by Force of 
Hatit. 


T remember once I went to see a Giant ; 
he was very near eight feet high, well made, 
healthy and active. I was much surprised 
on observing that children were dess struck 
with his appearance than grown persons. 
On mentioning this to the Giant, he ssid he 
had remarked the same, and he also added, 
that those who were the fallest, invariably 
received the. greatest gratification on seeing 
him, The reason of this puzzled me for some 
time. At last I began to reflect that children, 
and persons of shoré stature, are constantly 
in the habit of /ooking up at other people, 
and therefore, it costs them no great exertion, 
to look up a lite higher ata Giant; but 
tall men, who are in the habit of ooking 
down upon all other. persons, are beyond: 
measare astonished, on seeing any one whose 
very superior stature obliges ¢hem to /ook up. 

Vou. XI. Pan, June 1812.) 


Excerpta from Hypocrisy, 


Wit versus Rank : the French Mareschal in 
the Wrong Box. 


A facetious French Abbé nad engaged a 
| box at the Opera, from which (aflér being 
Seated), he was rudely turned out by a 

tain Mareschal of France. He broaght his 
action in a court of honour, and plealed his 
own cause; he began thus; ‘ It is not of 
Marescha! Turenne, who took so many towns; 
| of Sufirein, who took so many ships; or of 
| Crebillon, who took Minorca, that I have to 
complain ; bat it is of that Mareschal whe 
took sy box at the Opera, and never took any 
thing else, in the whole course of his life.” 


Chinese Logic in reference to Medical Men. 


My late uncle, Sir G. Staunton, related, 
to me a curious anecdote of old Kieon Long, 
Emperor of China. He was enquiring of 
| Sir G. the wanner in which physicians were 
| paid in England. When after some difficulty, 
| his majesty was made to comprehend the 

systein; he exclaimed, “Is any man well 
in England, that can afford to be ill? Now 
| 1 will inform you,” said he ‘* how | manage 
any prog I have four, to whom the 

care of my health is committed, a certain 
| weekly salary is allowed them ; but the mo 
am iil, that salary sfops, I am 
well again. need not inform you my ill- 
nesses are esually short.” 


AFRICAN REMEDY FOR NYCTALOPIA,. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—Having read your animadversions on 
the additional matter introduced in my second 
edition of an Account of Marocco, Timbuctoo, 
@c. (see Literary Panorama: for April last, 
page 713) wherein you conceive that | am 
reprehensible for not having discovered pub- 
licly the remedy alluded to as an infallible 
cure to the Butlellise or Nyctalopia, 
should observe that I was not apprised, (till 
I read those animadversions) that this was 
a disorder incident to the inhalisanis in 
Europe, or that it affected ont seamen on thé 
Mediterranean station. But if that be the 
case, and it should be found expedient and 
beneficial to the interests of Great Britain, 
that this remedy should be divulged fr the 
alleviation of our meritorious seamen in His 
Majesty's service, I am willing to make the 
discoverg to any respectable medical man who 
may be appointed by government as physician 
or surgeon on the Mediterranean station. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


James G, Jackson. 


Burton Sireet, 
May 18, 1812. 
2N 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA, 

Mr. Mungo Parke.—The doubts which 


may have existed of the fate of this eminent 
man are now removed, by the certain ac- 
eounts laiely received from Goree, of his 
having perished, ——- the hostility of the 
natives, on one of the branches of the Niger. 
The particulars have been transmitied to Sir 
Joseph Banks, by Governor Maxwell, of 
Goree, who received them frem IJsaco, a 
Moor, sent ivland by the Governor, for the 
purpose of enquiry. Ina letter.to Mr. Dick- 
son, of Covent Garden, brother-in-law to 
Mr. Park, Sir Joseph thus writes :— 
**T have read Isaco’s translated journal : 
by which it appears that the numerous Eu- 
repean retinue of Mungo Park quickly and 
miserably died, leaving, at the last, only 
himself and a Mr. Martyn. Proceeding on 
their route, they stopped at a settlement, 
from which, according to custom, they sent 
a present to the chief whose territory they 
were next to pass. This present having been 
treacherous!y withheld, he chief considered 
it, in the travellers, as a designed injury and 
neglect. On their approaching, in a canoe, 
he assembled his people on a narrow channel 
of rocks, and assailed them so violently with 
arrows, that some of the rowers were killed. 
This caused Mr. Park and Mr. Martyn to 
make an effort by swimming to reach the 
shore :—in which attempt they both were 
drowned. The canoe shortly afterwards 
sank, and only one hired native escaped. 
Every appurtenance also of the travellers was 
Jost or destroyed, except a sword-belt which 
had belonged to Mr. Martyn, aud which 
Jsaco redeemed, and brought with him to 


Another Instance of faial Failure of an 
Attempt to explore the Interior of Africa.— 
The young German gentleman of the name 
of Rontgen, who left England about a twelve- 
month since for Africa, in ofder to prosecute 
discoveries tty the interior of that country, 
has, it is said, been murdered by the Arabs, 
before be had proceeded any great distance 
from Mogadore, where he spent some time 
bag himself in the Arabic langnage. 
He was a promising young man, and an en- 
thusiast in the cause in which he was lost, 
and sn to understand the Arabic lan- 
‘guage better than any European who ever 
Pefere entered Africa. At an early age he 


formed the plan of going to that country, * 


and gave - d his connections and a compe- 
tency in Germany, to prosecute his inten- 
tions.—His father was a character well known 
io rep who raised himself from obscu- 
rity to the greatest celebrity by his talent for 
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lion, but was ruided by the French revolu- 
tion. 

AMERICA, NORTH. 

Burning Mountain.—On the morning of 
the Ifith December last, a great smoke was 
seen to issue from the top of Spear’s Moun- 
tain, which is detached from the range that 
extends from the Blue Ridge to Swannee Ri- 
ver, and ends some’ miles below its junction 
with French Broad. The great noise that 
was heard through the day, and continued 
smoke, left no doubt but that it was a vols 
cano that had burst forth during the earth. 
quake. The mountain is conical and insu- 
lated ; its base is washed on the west side by 
French Broad River, on the east side it is se 
parated by a narrow valley (overhung in some 
laces by large rocks) from that ridge called 
Sonate Broad Mountains: their. bare rocks, 
stunted vegetation, and arid surface, shew 
that they have long felt that subterranean 
fire fires. § probably gave heat to the warm 
springs, and has at last burst out with such 
dreadful fury. It still continues to burn 
with great violence, and throws up lava, 
scotia, ashes, calcined stones, and vitrified 
matier, in great quantities, and with the 
most tremendous noise. The pus of lava 
discharged at the beginning of the eruption 
was immense; it san down the mountain in 


and has formed a dam across French Broad 
River so high as to overflow about 200 acres 
of prime bottom land, to the great injury of 
the owners. In the night time. the ignited 
stones, cinders, &c.. which are thrown two 
or three hundred feet in the air, present a 
grand appearance, and have a great resem- 
blance tv artificial fireeworks, such as rockets, 
&c. During the day a columpial whitish 
smoke issues trom the crater: at uightit has ¢@ 
flame-like appearance, and where it has been 
driven by the wind, has withered the small 
dwarf pines which had taken root in the bar- 
ren soil of this and the neighbouring moun- 
tains; their bark and leaves are incrusted 
with a yellowish powder, which has an acrid 
taste and strong sulphuric smel!. No person 
has had courage sufficient to approach the 
crater; but those who were acquainted with 
the top of the mountain before the eruption 
say that it was uneven and very rocky. - The 
crater appears (judging by the smoke) to be 
twenty yards in ciameter, and is growing 
larger. Yesterday a large mass fell in, with 
a greater noise than the loudest artillery ; it 
shook the country round, and was echoed 
from the mountains and valleys. The lava, 
when cold, has the appearance of vitrified 
basalt. The stone on the mountain is hard 
and coarse grained, with an uneven con, 
choidal fracture, but no appearance of basalt. 


The scoria are sonorous, have a ferruginolld 


mechanics ; he was at ope time worth a mil- 


a stream of liquid fire for more than a mile, | 
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appearance, and shew strong magnetic attrac- 
The credulous people the 
mountain view it me as much terror as the 
children of Israel did Mouat Sinai. Some 
say the en! of time is arrived, and think the 
cratcr is the mouth of the ** bottomless pit :” 
the fantastic appearances of the electric Auid, 
which is seen darting in various shapes 
through the sinoke afier night, by the help 
of faney they transform into spirits, devils, 
&c.—These wild ideas have been increased 
by the declarations of an itinerant preacher, 
who calls upon them to repent, not in the 
Janguage of Jonah, “ Yet forty days,” &c. 
but saving, ‘* Behold the place of punish- 
ment for the wicked !” 


Wyandot Indians murder a Woman, also 
a Chief, on charge of Witchcraft.—lu our 
tenth volume, pages 704 and 705, we gave 
an account of the principles and practices of 
a prophet highly in vogue among the Aumeri- 
can Indians, the Wyandots. Lt appears that 
he still preserves his influence, and uses it to 
the same bloody purposes as formerly. The 
following article is extracted from a letter 
dated ‘* West Liberty, May 2, 1811." The 
district it refers to is so far in the western 
settlements as the borders of the Ohio, and 
Sandusky. In the place quoted are meutioned 
Sour women condemned as witches but released 
from destruction ; and in the present article 
we see the old chief, Crane, preserved from 
death. What is it that makes these Indians 
so peculiarly active to punish the crime of 
witchcraft? — what are their rules for judg- 
ing on it, and their mode of ascertaining it, 
&e. 

peculiarly afflicting circumstance we 
have to report, respecting the Wyandot [n- 
dians, is, that notwithstanding mary re- 
monstrances and advices have been addressed 
to them, by ovr missionary, by Governor 
Hull, and by other tribes of Indians ; a num- 
ber of those whaare under the influence of 
the Indian prophet, have persisted in the su- 
perstitious and ernel practice of killing some 
of even their most respectable people, under 
the supposition that they are witches or wi- 
zards, We notice particularly one aged wo- 
man, called the Jew, who was killed last 
summer. Also an aged and respectable chief, 
known by the name of Leather-lips. ‘This 
man was particularly influential in bringing 
the Indians, at first, to receive the gospel. 
The circumstances of his death are affecting : 
he was at a distance from home, on the waters 
of the Scioto, and we have been informed, that 
the prophet sent two messengers to kill him. 
When they came to him, and informed him 
of his sentence, and their being appointed to 
execute it, we are told, that the white peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood made up and of- 
fered them a sum of money, upwards of an 
huudred dollars, as a ransom for his life; but 
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they rejected it, and appeared to be displeased 
at the proposal. Leather-Jips then, while his 
grave was preparing, took water and washed 
himself ; then went to the grave, and prayed 
for a length of time very fervently; he then 
the Indians, saying, J am now con- 
fident that God wil! receive my soul in peace, 
and that he will avenge my blood on my _ 
murderers. He then covered his face with 
his hands, and told his executioners that he 
was ready; and they immediately struck him 
in the head with their tomahawks, and killed: 
him; and then buried him in the grave they 
had prepared. 

¢ have also been informed, that the old 
principal chief, Crane, was condemned as a 
wizard, and sentenced to death; that the 
time was appointed for his execution, and 
that when the Indians were collected for thie 
purpose, he addressed them in a long speech, 
and when he concluded, they generally cried 
out no witch, no witch, and declined his 
execution. 

Farm.—The Board report, hat the farm at 

this missionary station has been considerably 
roductive the last year; some wheat and a 
arge crop of corn was raised, and the stock 
of cattle aud hogs have thriven well. We 
have sold upwards of an hundred dollars 
worth of cattle and pork last winter. 

M. Galatzin's Congregation.—M. Galat- 
zin, a Russian prince, became a Roman Ca. 
tholic clergyman about ten years ago, and 
fixed his residence on the Alleganv mountain, 
the highest in North America. Though his 
flock was then limited to six Roman Catholic 
families, it is now the largest congregatioa, 
next to that of Philadelphia, in North Ame- 
rica. 


BAVARIA. 


Statistics.—Munich, April 17. The po- 
pulation and splendour of this capital ine 
creases. The number of inhabitauts is esti- 
mated at 66,000. 


FRANCE. 


Interior Commisera:ion —The French pa- 
pers contain accounts from many piacesin the 
lnterior, of the institution of charitable so- 
cieties, for the distribution of bread, soup, 
in consequence of the scarcity and dear- 
ness of provisions, which seem to be verv ze- 
nerally and severely felt in France. ‘They 
also mention, that many vessels continue to 
arrive at Marseilles, Toulon, and other parts 
of the southern departments, laden with 
grain, flour, and rice from Italy 

Details of the Circumnavigation of the 
L' Orient Squadron.—Brest, April 20. Ou whe 
gth of March, at ten in the morning, the 
wind having shifted to N.N. E, Rear-Admiral 
Count Allemand, commandant of the Oriéut 
squadron, composed of four ships of the line 
and two — unmoored from that port, 
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in sight of the enemy's fleet, consisting of four 
ships, one of which was a three-decker, four 
frigates, and some corvettes. The following 
day, at day light, his Majesty’s squadron was 
eleven leagues W. and 5. W. from the cause- 
way of the Saints. ‘Two of the enemy's ships 
reconnoitred them, pradeatly keeping three 
Jeagues to windward. Quickly were observed 
a frigate and five other vesse!s holding com- 
munication with the two first by means of 
signals aod firing of cannon. The Admiral 
thought it was the enemy's squadron which 
had been blockading L’Orient, that was in 
pursvit of him, particularly when he disco- 
‘vered four other sail to the east; it therefore 
became necessary to get out of sight of him, 
which was accomplished by changing the 
course several times® ; for at half past eleven 
the enemy ceased to shew lights, 
throw up rockets, and fire cannon. 

On the Lith the adavral captured and 
burnt the brig Ceorge Will, Capt. Downing, 
of 136 wns, with acrew of five men, and 
mounting two guas, laden with wine and 
eranges from St. Michael's to London. This 
vessel, with her cargo, was worth 98,000 
franks. 

On the 12th and 13th we experienced a 
‘dreadful storm, which obliged us to lie to 
till evening, when the wind having mode- 
‘rated a little, the admiral took the Aaierican 
brig Dauphin, Capt. R. Williams, proceed- 
ing from Lisbon to Goutenburgh. This ves- | 
‘sel was a good prize, particularly in respect 
“to her cargo; but the admiral contented him- 
self with taking the captain's parole of ho- 
nour, that he would not inform any vessels 
which might visit bim that he bad met our 
squadron, Williams gave this in writing, | 
and was allowed to continue his voyage. | 
. This conduct towards the United States is | 
very different to that of the English, who 
press the American sailors. 

On the 14th he captured the Camel, Capt. 
Richards, of 396 tons, 12 guns, and ¢7 
men, laden with salt provisions, beer, &c. 

- from Kinsale to Barbadoes, worth 700,000 | 
franks. The weather was so bad, he could | 
not burn her til! the i7%h. 

On the 18th two vessels were seen ap- 
. proaching the squadron, with the English 
flag fiving. The wind was too high to sead 
aboard them, but the corveties were ordered 
to keep them in with the squadron during 
the night. 

On the Igth it captured the English gal- 
liot the Mary, Capt. Donzldson, of 150 tous, 
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to Bristol, worth 330,090 franks. The ves- 
sel was burnt. 

On the 20th were also burat the two prizes 
taken ou the 18th, one of them was of 242 
tons, with sugar, coffee, &c. from Surinam 
to London, worth 1,930,000 franks; the 
other was named the John, Capt. Clegg, of 
292 tons, similarly laden, and from and to 
the same place. 

On the 21st was taken and burnt the Eng- 
lish brig Neptune, Capt. Morison, of 176 
tons, laden with various merchandize, from 
Aberdeen; to St. Croix, worth 78,000 
franks. Hitherto the squadron had expe- 
rienced gales of wind, but on the 27th it was 
assailed by a dreadful one. 

On the 27th the wind shifted toS. W. 
when the admiral directed his discourse to- 
wards land. 

On the 28th he sounded, when it was dise 
covered he was entering the bay of Audierne. 
At nine at night the watch exclaimed they 
saw breakers a-head, which, although very 
unlikely, the admiral, out of prudence, made 
the squadron stand upon the starboard, when 
it was quickly discovered it was merely the 
reflection ¢f the sun upon a very thick sea, 
He sailed to discover the Penmarks—the wea- 
ther was dreadful. 

At three quarters past ten land was seen at 
a great distance, and quickly afierwards the 
Penmarks were discovered, and at half past 
three anchored in Brest Roads. In the eve- 
ning the enemy had seven vessels within sight 
at I'Troise. 

We think that, undoubtedly, this short 
but difficult voyage is not without honour to 
the French marine; it has occasioned to the 
enemy a loss of 80 men, 44 guns, and 1363 
tons of merchandize, worth, together with 
the ships, 6,521,000 franks,—probably the 
raising of insurances-~an embargo on his shi 
ull our entry was ascertained—alarm 
out his colonies, by the ships who escaped us 


under favour of night or bad weather,—the 


sending of considerable forces in pursuit of us 
to New England, in the Colonies, the Gulph, 
La Manche, to the mouth of all our ports, in 
order to prevent our entering. them. 
Antiguity.—Paris, April 28. In digging 
ceep into the earth, in order to come.at the 
| source of a spring of water, in the grounds 
of a mansion house in the district of Argovia, 
| a cave was discovered, in which was a sepul- 
clire containing the skeleton of a knight ia 
full armour, from head to foot. He held in 


~ Jaden with raisins, &c. bouad from Gibraltar | ‘se hand a dagger, and in the other the 


* This wasa number of India ships pro- 
ceeding on their voyage ; which were quite 
as much interested to avoid the French ad- 
miral, as he was to avoid them. 


sandle of a drawn sword. At his feet were 
a Turkish subre and a cross, which leads to 
the supposition that he was a knight who 
had distinguished himself in the holy wars. 
Inundations: Mountain Peak detached. 
The department of Chambesi, in France, 
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suffered severely on the 16th February, by 
an inundation, caused by a high wind and 
the melting of the snow: all the rivers and 
currents overflowed their banks, carrying 
away the bridges, houses, cattle, &c. For 
24 leagues the water attained an elevation of 
12 feet, desolating near 60 communes and 
villages. The ¥ of Chamberi was greatly 
damaged in its different quarters, many of 
the houses being thrown down, and the wa- 
ter entering windows of others. A number 
of persons lost their lives. . 

The most elevated point of the mountain 
of Arclosun, near Chamberi, was, on the 
17th February, detached from its base, aud 
buried beneath its ruins five families, their 
houses, cattle, &c. 

Superior Dexterity of British Sailors wit+ 
nessed by Buonaparte.—A short time since 
Buonaparte being on a tour in France, ar- 
rived at Givet, where he had occasion to 
eross a river, over which there was a bridge 
composed of boats, but the violence of the 
weather having separated the boats, he was 
prevented from getting over. The French 
used every possible exertion to unite them 
again, but in vain, and it was supposed their 
Emperor would be under the necessity of re- 
linquishing his intention of crossing the ri- 
ver, when it was suggested that some of the 
English sailors might probably accomplish 
the important business ;.a guard was instant- 


ly sent to the prison for forty of them, who, 


on their arrival, immediately set to work, 
and in a short time made the bridge passable. 
Bonaparte was so much pleased at their exer- 
tions, that he ordered them to be released 
and sent home in a cartel: eighteen of them are 
arrived at Spithead, having been put on 
board the cartel that took over some seamen 
that capitulated in La Nereide, at Maslagas- 
car. Some seamen taken in a packet by the 
French, who petitioned Bonaparte for their 
telease, have also arrived in the same cartel. 


GERMANY. 


Books, number of, und descriptions.— 
Leipsic, March 10. The catalogue of books 
which is usualiy published before our great 
fairs of Easter and September, has lately ap- 

red here. It announces 1609 new works, 
in German and Latin: 100 new novels ; and 
50 new theatrical pieces: the number of geo- 
graphieal maps is 82; and about 350 new 
musical compositions. 

Fair,—Leipsic, April £0. Our fair has 
been opened about ten days. We have as yet 
seen ne Russians: the Poles are few: the 
latter are uswally our greatest purchasers, es- 
pecially at the Laster fair. ‘The Greeks, who 
were scarcely expected, seem disposed to visit 
tis; some are artived; others are expected, 
The Galicians; ‘Yransylvanians, and other 
inhabitants of the frontiers of ‘Turkey, con- 
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tinue to drop in. If they buy largely, and 
pay well, they may greatly improve the state ~ 
of the fair in some articles. 

Ecclesiastical Property sold.—We learn 
from Breslaw that thirty-three extensive ec- 
clesiastical domains in Silesia, are ordered to 
be sold immediately on account of governs 
ment. 

LAPLAND. 


Lapland Schoolmaster.—Among the Lap- 
landers of Kautokeino was one who lately bore 
the specious title of schoolmaster. The dis- 
tinction was as great asubject of pride to this 
Laplander, as a red or blue ribbon may 
to any one in the refined parts of Europes 
This schoolmaster, both in his personal ap- 
pearance and manuvers, was as complete a 
Laplander as bis neighbours around him, ex- 
cept that from some defective conformation 
of nature, there was something very singular 
and Judicrous in his mode of walking, his 
feet being always turned out into what is 
called by dancing-masters the first position, 
Having passed the frontiers of Lapland, an 
continued some time in Norway, he had 
learned the Danish, or rather the Norwegian 
Janguage ; aud his knowledge of this opened 
an employment altogether singular. 

The priest, or minister. being wholly un- 
acquainted with the Lapponian tongue, cane 
not convey his sentiments to his audience, 
who know not any other. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the schoolmaster takes his 
station beneath the pulpit, and when the mi- 
nister has progounced one sentence of his 
sermon he stops, ard the schoolmaster re- 
peats it to the congregation in the language 
of Lepland. 

The minister, who understands not a word 
of what the schoolmaster says in his name to 
the people, presumes it is all right, and 
gocs on without hesitation. _ 


MALTA. 


March 14. The course of Exchange is at 

this time 714 pence per dollar. phe 
PRUSSIA. 

Arsenal burnt.—Berlin, April 11. The 
fortress and town of Megdeburgh was lately 
declared in a state of siege. On the 6th in- 
stant the arsenal in that place was burnt to 
the ground. The cause of this conflagration 
is not kown, 

Bastards, proportion of.—A Germain 

rremarks that of 6099 children born at 
Berlin during 1811, there were 1092 bastards, 

SAXONY. 

The Disposition of the People towards, 
their French Visitors. Beeslau, April 12.—9 
A great number of the o vners and occypiers 
having ebandoned their houses to avoid 
lodging “ soldiers, aud others having ree 
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tired out of the way to places or inns, where 
they give themselves out as strangers, the de- 
putation of service finds itself obliged, in or- 
der to remedy this abuse, to publish, thatall 
these subterfuges will absolutely be useless, 
and tliat lodgings must be furnished in equal 
by all the inhabitants, All 

ouses, therefore, which are found shut 
shall be forcibly opened, and the miliary 
Jodged in inns at the expence of those per- 
sons who may render themselves subject to 
this punishment, 


SPAIN. 


Massacre at Va'encia.—It may be recol- 
lected, that Suchet, in one of his dispatches 
relanve to the fall of Vaiencia, accused Mr. 
Tupper, the Briiish consul in that city, of 
having encouraged the assassination of the 
French residents in the place, 325 in num; 
ber! Mr. T. has published a vindication of 
himself from this horrible charge, and gives 
the following as a true narrative of his pro- 
ceedings during the massacre. 

** A canon of the church of St. Jsidro, of 
Madrid, headed a faction which was com- 
oes of men of the vilest characters. They 

ad all been guilty of murder, or of other 
Breat crimes, for which some of them had 
een condemned to hard labour for life, and 
others to perpetual imprisonment. They 
were, however, unlawfully set at liberty; 
and placing themselves under the guidance of 


their chief, they took possession of the cita- 


del of Valencia in the worth of June, 1808. 
They then declared void the authority of the 
Supreme Junta, of which | was a member; 
but its sittings were nevertheless continued. 
—Before this faction got into power, the 
French residents had taken refuge in the ci- 
tadel, and were then protected by the Junta: 
but as soon as the canon and his party had 
possessed themselves of the place, these un- 
fortunate refugees fell victims to their sangui- 
nary views. Ljuring the night of the 4th of 
June, about 150 of these miserable men were 
most savagely butchered ; and the next morn- 
ing 175 others were ordered, by the imfamous 
canon, to be chained together, and marched 
iuto the open fields, where they were all 
murdered by a dozen men belonging to this 
band of assassins, and who were sent there 
for the express purpose. 

«* As soon as | was informed of their bar- 
barous intention, I hastened 10 the spot, to 
endeavour to prevent this bloody work, or at 
Jeast to Jessen the number of victims; but 
all my exertions were in vain. In the mean 
time the city was one general scene of blood 
and anarchy; the assassins every where com- 
mitting the vilest depredations, and being 

lity Of the most inhuman murders. The 
French consul, Locrusse, w2s now diligently 
Suught fer. 1 wrote to him, however, at 
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the risk of my life, and offered him my house 
and my protection, of which he gratefully 
accepted, and thus he escaped from his blood- 
thirsty pursuers. His fate was in my hands; 
but still, at the farther hazard of my owa 
safety, I kept him concealed for many days, 
antil 1 had an opportunity of conveying bim 
down to the sea-side, and embarking him for 
France, on board an English vessel, with 
abouc 60 others of his countrymen, whoin 
Providence had also made me insiramental in 
saving from the murderous knife of the bar- 
barians. Their audacity had at last become 
so great, that they even brought five unfortu- 
nate and respectable Frenchmen into the hall 
of the Junta, during one of its sittings, and 
there murdered them. On this occasion, I 
was the only member who at first ventured to 
pose these ruffians,: but I was soon second- 
ed by Padre Rieo. I sprang from my seat, 
aod placing myself between the devoted vic- 
tims and their murderers, 1 endeavoured to 
appease their rage; bat that endeavour was 
fruitless, and | was nearly assassinated my- 
self, An arm was even lifted to murder me, 
but the blow that was aimed at me was pro- 
videntially intercepted in its fall. About this 
time, also, and while the French consul still 
remained secretly under my protection, my 
house was repeatedly attacked by the assas- 
sins; but with the assistance of a few friends, 
I swecessfully opposed their entrance, and { 
ultimately succeeded in gaining over several 
of this sanguinary band. One day I had 
likewise the good fortune to get about thirty 
of them together in the market place. These 
men, fully armed, accustomed to murder, 
and ripe for further crimes, formed a ring 
round me, and I addressed them for a consi- 
derable time. I forgot that the men whose 
cause I was pleading were Frenchmen; I 
forgot also my own danger: humanity alone 
was the motive that prompted me; and by 
means of promises and money, I s 
in appeasing the fury of the most savage and 
brutal of men. Many of them were even 
bronght over to my party; and from that 
day the streams of blood that had been wit- 
nessed in the unfortunate city of Valencia, 
ceased to flow.. 

** Soon after this, the Junta recovered its 
full authority. The chief of this bloody plot 
was arrested, tried by the Junta, found guilty 
of assassination, and executed with about 90 
of his accomplices, and I must also add, that 
I was one among the most active in bringing 
them to punishment. * 

+ Such was my conduct during the whole 
of this unhappy business; and such, too, as 

would again observe, if unfortunately [ 
should :gain be exposed so witness the mas- 
sacre of any peaceful citizens. 

«© 1f Marshal Suchet was in possession of 
the above facts, when he accused me of ha- 
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ving participated in the guilt of those assas- 
sins who might have escaped the punishment 
due to their crimes, then his charge is most 
ungenerous and base ; and if he was not ac- 
quainted with those facts, he ougit at least 
to. have shewn some ground on which to bring 
forward $0 serious an accusation, although 
against an enemy. | 
P. Larey Tupper.” 

*,* Though nothing can be worse than 
the grace with which the desolator of Tarra- 
gona, brings forward a chatge of massacre, yet 
we cannot forbear commending the spirit with 
which Mr. T. has thought proper to - justify 
his behaviour, on the distressing and very 
difficult occasion to which the charge refers. 
The opinion of Sir John Carr on Mr. Tup- 

r’s eonduct may be seen in his volume of 
Travels in Spain, and is glanced at in our 
tenth volume, page 53, where some striking 
particuiars of that massacre are inserted from 
Sir John's work. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Extensive Devastations.—In our last num- 
ber, p. 885, we gave particulars of several 
destruetive Avalanches. — Our  informa- 
tion leads us to believe that thev have been 
this year no less extensive than fatal, The 
following article is mielancholy evidence of 
the truth. 

The 


residing in the valleys of 
the Inn, have ex 


rienced dreadful calami- 
ties. A heavy fall of rain on the 16th Fe- 
bruary, which coatinued three days, over- 
flowed all the rivers, and washed we a 
great many dwellings. A few days after, 
prodigious masses of snow were, by a change 
of the weather, loosened from the moua- 
tains, and buried many hamlets in their 
ruins—in other places, being precipitated in 
the river Inn, they conrueeed the passage, 
eausing a dreadful inundation. Many han- 
dred lives have been lost, and incalculable 
damage sustained in buildings and ‘ cattle. 
Many granaries were entirely washed away. 
'*,* Fora very curious particular respect- 
ing the slight cause that under peculiar cir- 
cumstances will produce an Ava/anche, con- 
sult page 992 of the present volume. 
OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


A circumstantial Account of the Assessina- 
of Mr. Perceval, Ly John Belling- 
am. 

On the afternoon of Monday, May 11, at 
about a quarter past five, as the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. 
was entering the lobby of the House of 

ommons, he was shot by a person of the 
name of Joba Bellingham, who had placed 
himself for that perpose at the side of the 
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door ,leading from the stone staircase. Mr. 
Perceval was in company with Lord F. Os- 
borne, and immediately on receiving the ball, 
which entered the left breast, he staggered 
and fell at the feet of Mr. W. Suiuh, M. P. 
for Norwich, who was standing near the se- 
cond pillar. The only words he uttered were 
—* Oh! Lam murdered,’—and the latter 
was inarticulate, the sound dying between 
his lips. He was instanily taken up by Mr. 
Smith, who did not at first recognize him. 
The report of the pistol immediately drew 
numbers to the spot, who assisted Mr. 
Smith in conveying the body of Mr. Perceval 
into the Speaker's apartments, but before he 
reached them, all signs of life had departed. 
Mr. Perceval’s corpse was placed upon a bed, 
and Mr. Lynn, surgeon, of Great Georges 
street, who had been sent for, arrived, but 
too late even to witness the last symptom of 
expiring nature. He found that the ball, 
which was of an unusually large size, had 
penetrated the heart near its centre, and had 
passed completely through it. From thence 
the body was removed to the Speaker’s draw 
ing toom, by Mr. Lyno and several mem- 
bers, and it was laid on a sopha. 

The horror and disway occasioned by the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval prevented any 
attention from being paid to other persons, 
until the Right Hon. Gentleman was. raised 
from the floor ;—-when a person belonging 
to the Vote Office exclaimed, ‘* Where 
is the rascal that fired?” a byestander who 
had been unobserved, stepped up to him, 
and coolly observed, ‘* 1 am the unfor. 
tunate man!” He did not make any 
attempt to escape, though he had concealed 
the pistol by which he had perpetrated the 
horrid deed ; but resigned himself quietly in- 
to the hands of some of the gentlemen. 
They placed him upon a benci near the fire- 
place, where they kept him, and all the 
doors were closed, and the egress of all per- 
sons prevented. When the assassia was in- 
terrogatel as to his motive for this dreadful 
act, he replied, « My name is Bellingham ; 
it isa private injury—I know what J have 
done—It was a denial of justice on the pare 
of government.”—At this time the prisoner 
was surrounded by many members, who in- 
sisted that he should be taken into the body 
of the house. He was, however, previous- 
ly searched, to which he made no resistance, 
and upon him were found a steel pistol prim 
ed and foaded, (the fellow to that with which 
he had effected his fatal purpose, which haf 
been secured) with a shertscre.v barrel, and a 
bundle of papers folded like letters. The pistol 
with which the act was perpetrated is a small 
pocket pistol, about six inches long, the bar- 
rel rather beiter than two inches in length, 
with the cock on the top, and a stop to the, 
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trigger. The calibre is nearly half an inch 
in diameter, and the barrel very strong. 

Ov a question being put to Bellingham in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, by Sir 


W. Curtis, relating to the cause of Mr.. 


Perceval’s assassination, he coolly answered, 
“<I have been fourteen days in making my 
mind up to the deed, but never could accom- 
plish u until this moment.” He has transact 
ed business with his solicitor and many others 
within a week past, and nothing appeared in 
his conduct to induce a suspicion of his la- 
bouring under insanity. 

Two messengers, Wright and Skelton, 
then conveyed the prisoner to the bar of the 
House of Commons, where the utmost dis- 
may and anxiety prevailed. Members rash- 
ed from the house, strangers from the gallery, 
and adjacent parts, and peers from the Lords, 
all hastened to the spot, filled with the ut- 
most horror at the event; nombers passed 
round ihe spot where the prisoner was in 
custody, and the expression of indigaation 
was unrestrainahle. The Speaker having 
taken the chair, was unable, for some mi- 
nates, to coniroul the general disorder and 
agitation. A .sumber of pcers were also in 
the house, among whom were Lord Liver- 

1, Lord. Spencer, Lord Radnor, &c. 
Many individuals who-had witnessed pari of 
this transaction, were mingled with mem- 
bers at the bar of the house. These were 
desired not'to depart uotil they had given their 
evidence. All the doors leading to West- 
minster Hall, and elsewhere, were ordered 
to be locked, and the egress and ingress of all 
persons prevented. Immediately after the 

tisoner was removed, the bouse adjourned : 
in fact, the sensation was too great to admit 
the possibility of further attention. 

‘Mr. Alderman Combe, as a magistrate, 
was called to the chair, to take the deposi- 
tions of the various witnesses in attendance, 
a duty in which he was shortly after aided 
by Mr. M, A. Taylor, who is also a ma- 
gistrate. 


Coroner's Inquest. 

The body of Mr. Perceval was removed 
from the Speaker's house during Monday 
night to his own, in Downing Street ; and on 
Tuesday morning, at 11 o'clock, a most re- 
spectable jury was summoned to attend A. 
Gell, ry) coroner for Westminster, at the 

ta 


house of Francis Dukes, the sign of the 
and Crown, ‘in Downing Street. After ta- 
king a view of the body, the verdict was re- 
turned of wilful murder against Joo Belling- 
ham, alias Ballingham. 

Trial of John Bellingham. 

The Sessions for general jail delivery was 
about to take place when the murder of Mr. 
Perceval was committed. ‘The case admitting 
of no doubt, the bull of indictmentwas speed- 
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ily prepared, and found true by the Grand 
Jury 5 and the culprit was brougut to his trial 
on Friday morning, before Sir J. Mansfield, 
Mr. Justice Grose, and the usual officers of - 
the court. “Fhe counsel for the prosecution . 
were the Attorney General, Messts. Garrow, 
Abbou, Kuapp, and Gurney: for the prix 
soner, Messrs. Ailcy and Reynolds. . 
vious to the prisoner's. pleading Mr. Alley 
read an aflilavit of Ano Billet, stating the 
insanity of the prisoner, which lie uiged on , 
the court, to preveat the prisoner's pleading ; 
but as no proof of the present or recent in- 
sanity of the prisoner was offere’, tie argue 
ment. was overruled. 

The accusation descanted on by the Attors 
ney General was little other than a repetition 
of the history of the prisoner's conduct in 
Opposing the course of justice in Russia, and 
in importuning the public «flicers for com 
pensation in London, His applications were 
uniformly civilly answered in the negative ; and 
when he found ministérs averse from counte- 
nancing his claims, le directed his study to ree 
venge. He bought pistols, aod he caused an ad- 
ditional pocket tobe made in his dress for the 
convenience of carrying and concealing them, 
He posted himself at the door of the House 
of Commons, where he deliberately awaited 
his victin. 

The learned advocate preceeded to shew that” 
when a man is capable of distinguishing right 
Jrom wong, the admits no plea of insa- 
nity. In the case of Arnold for shooting at 
Lord Onslow, though insane at times from 
his childhood, yet his preparations for the 
act proved he was nof insane at the lime. In 
the case of Lord Ferrers, for shooting his 
steward, though oceasionally of extravagant 
mind, yet he was deemed noé insane at the 
time of the action; he was therefore con- 
demned and executed. The prisoner had 
never been under medical care for that ma- 
lady. And the evidence attempted on his bes 
half was of some time ago; not within three 
or four years. The prisoner appeared per- 
fectly competent to manage his affairs, and was 
even entrusted to transact those of others, and, 
excepting the act for which he was arraigned, — 
all his conduct appeared perfectly rational. 
The hon, gentleman then called Mr, W. 
Smith, Mr. Lynn, surgeon, Mr. Burgess, 
and General Gascoigne, to prove the fact of. 
Mr. Perceval having been murdered by. the 
prisoner, and the identity of the latter ; their 
testimony was the same as on the Coroner's 
inquest ; and was conclusive as to the fact, » 
and the act. of the prisoner.—J. Taylor, of 
North Place, Gray’s-Inn-lane, tailor, proved 
his being doaaped by the prisoner to make 
him a side pocket in his coat, within the 
breast, on the left side, so that he could con- | 
veniently get at it with his right hand—the. 
pocket was directed to be of a very particular 
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depth. This coat the prisoner had on when 
he committed the wurder, and was seen pre- 
viously to the act, by Mr. V. Dowling, J. 
Norris, and Vickery, wih his hand in bis 
side pocket, waiting with anxiety, near the 
outer lobby door, for the arrival of some 
person. He was within arm's length of all 


that entered. 
The Defence. 

The prisoner having obtained the papers 
taken from him on Monday, addressed the 
court, for neatly two hours, in a collected 
and fluent manner, He denied any motives 
of personal enmity to Mr. Perceval, but said 
a denial of justice had obliged him to take 
redress into his own hands. He then went 
into a detail of his sufferings for the last eight 
years; said that he had been suspected at 
Archangel of having sent intelligence to 
Lloyd’s, that a ship had been unfairly wrecked 
in the White Sea, in consequence of which 
the underwriters refused to pay the insurance ; 
that he was therefore subjected to an unme- 
rited persecution in Russia; that he was im- 
sa at Archangel ; that he was sent to 
etersburgh, when he made his complaints to 
the Russian government, but was again, on 
a false charge of debt, thrown into prison ; 
that he applied to Lord Leveson Gower, who 
afforded him no assistance, but that he was 
marched past his house daily with common 
malefactors ; that his wife, only twenty years 
of age, with an infant in arms, and pregnant, 
was at this time obliged to make the voyage 
to England unprotected ; that he was kept in 
a miserable condition for six years, bandied 
from prison to prison; at length, through 
the interference of a benevolent Russian, and 


when he was. deserted by his Britannic ma-. 


jesty’s representatives, he obtained a revisal of 

corrupt proceedings against him: but 
could procure no pecuniary compensation. 
He regretted that Lord Leveson Gower * had 
not fallen by his hand instead of Mr. Perceval 
(A murmur of disapprobation in the court.) 
Considering his treatment a ational affair he 
had applied to ministers, and had, for the 
purpose of evasion, beev referred from one 
to another, uotil he gave notice at Bow-street, 
that he would take justice into his own hands ; 
when he was told «* he might do-bis worst.” 
He had presenied petitions to the Prince Re- 


© Lord G. L. Gower has laid before Par- 


liament a letter containing what he recollects 


of Bellingham’s case in Russia. We have 
availed ourselves of this letter to correct in 


' our hife of the assassin, several errors which 


had crept into the accounts given in the pub- 
lic papers. It appears also, that Lord G. be- 
friended bim so far as he might ; and.that he 
privaicly assisted in restoring to Itberty. 
Hellingham never was a man. of property. 
lig lived separate. fram. his wife.and childien. 


gent. He wae obliged to the attorney-geveral 
and court for setting aside the lea of his ins 
sanity, urged by his counsel, and could ase 
sure them, whenever he should appear before 
the tribunal of God, he should be adjudged 
innocent of the wilful murder of Mr. Perce+ 
val. That he perished by his band, he ade 
mitted ; but, to constitute felony, there musg. 
be malice prepense~-the wilful intention, 
which bad not been proved. He had been. 
robbed of his property, his family ruined, | 
and his miad tortured through the conduct of 
government agents, and he was now to answer” 
for his life, because Mr. Perceval chose ta 

atronize iniquity, and refused him redress. 
He concluded by saying, ‘‘ if I am destined , 
to sacrifice my life, 1 shall meet my doong. 
with conscious tranquillity ; I shall look fare , 
ward to it as the weary traveller jooks for the 
promised inn, where he may repose his wea- 
ried frame, after enduring the pelting of the — 
pitiless storm.” 

‘The prisoner's witnesses were then called ; 
Ann Billet (who appeared deeply affected) 
said, that she came up voluntarily from South- 
ampton, upon reading an aceount in the pas 
pers of Mr. Perceval’s assassination; knew 
the prisoner from childhood; his wife and 
children reside at Liverpool ; his father died 
insane in Titchfield-street, Oxford-road. Had ~ 
not seen the prisoner for the last twelve — 
months ; believed him to be deranged when 
he spoke of his affairs; never knew him to 
be under medical care. Mary Clarke had 
known the prisoner since he came from Ruse 
sia; believed him to be insane; never knew 
him to be under restraint. Mary Fidges, his’ 
landlady’s (Mrs. Roberts’) servant, in Mille 
man-street, deposed that he had lived twa ~ 
months at her mistress’s, was very orderly, , 
kept remarkably regular hours, and went’ to, 
the Foundling twice last Sunday with her . 
mistress. ‘ 

Sir James Mansfield succinctly recapitulat- 
ed the circumstances already detailed, and 
remarked, the plea of insanity could not be + 
of any avail in such a case, unless it. couldbe | 
proved that the prisoner, at the time he coms 
mitted the act, was so far deranged im his , 
mind, as not to be capable of judging ber » 
tween right and wrong. , 

The Jury, after retiring a short time, ree» 
turned their verdict—Guilty. 

The Recorder immediately proceeded 
pronounce 

Sentence. 

Prisoner at the bar,—You have been found * 
guiliy of one: of the most atrocious crimes— 
actime that, ip all ages, and in alt nauong, 
haa been held in detestation. lo your case, 
this crime hes been attended with every pos- . 
sible cirqun:stance of aggravation, Youduve 


been guilty of the murder of a persen whgpe . 
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suavity of manners disarmed hostility and 
sancour. By his death charity has been de- 
ptived of its warmest friend, and religion of 
ats best support, and the country of its 
greatest ornament. A man whose public 
character and talents were capable of saving 
hiscountry. The murder you have perpe- 
trated in the midst of unarmed men, coufid- 
ing in their innocence aud the sacred func- 
tions vested in them by their country, and in 
the very sanctuary of the law. 

He concluded a very solema and impres- 
sive address by sentencing the prisoner to be 
taken tothe place from wheace he came, and 
from thence to be taken, on Monday next, 
0 a place of execution, and there hung by 
the veck till dead, and his body afterwards to 
be dissected and anatomized. 

Execution of Bellingham. 

Soon after 7 o'clock on Monday morning, 
the city officers attended to execute the law. 
They had some conversation with the crimi- 
nal, who denied having any accomplices. He 
continued also to think that ‘* because he had 
no personal enmity against Mr. Perceval, he 
had committed no crime.” He behaved in a 
firm, composed, and collected manner, dur- 
ing the preparations for his execution; and 
at the place of execution he paid no attention 
to the mob, among which was a momentary 
confusion, but immediately repressed by a 
general cry of “* Silence.” After hanging the 
usual time his body was taken to the anatomi- 
cal theatre, at St. Bartholomew's hospital, 
where Sir W. Blizard proceeded to the cus- 
tomary dissection. 

rt has said that his heart was found to 


afford signs of life during four hours after he 
and that a has been taken 
is face to een is physiognomy. 


We have no 
particulars. 
Conduct of the Assassin in Prison, 

Afier his examination, Bellingham was 
sent to Newgate. His commitment was sign- 
ed by Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. M. P. who 
accompanied him in the coach to Newgate, 
(where. he was double ironed), about one 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. Three keepers, 
one the principal turnkey, were stationed to 
watch him with the utmost vigilance. He 
went to bed almost.immediately, and soon 
fell soundly asleep, and continued so till near 
seven o'clock on Tuesday morning, and this 
sound repose he continued during his stay in 
the prison. 

«Life of the Assassin. 

This wretched man is aged 42 years. It 
js said, that he was brought up in a count- 
ing-house in London ; and some years ago 
went to Archangel, where he lived with 
a Russian. merchant, in whose employ- 


tory intelligence ou these 
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ment, as clerk, he continued three years. 
Having formed a connection with M. M. 
Dorbecker and Co. in the timber line, he 
returned to England in order to seek a contract 
for the supply of timber; and entered into 
considerable engagements with the merchants 
of Hull. Ships were in consequence sent out 
to Archangel to bring home cargoes; but-M. 
Dorbecker having meanwhile become a bank- 
rupt, the vessels retarned in ballast. Bele 
lingham, who still remained at Hall, was 
arrested, and thrown inio prison by the dis- 
appointed merchants, for the non-fulalment 
of the contract , and during his confinement, 
or soon afterwards, he wrote a paunpalet with 
the intent of ridiculing the myesehants of 
Hall. On the recovery of his fiberty, he 
proceeded again to Arciangel, where he en- 
tered into various speculations, whieh ended 
in his involving himself in still more nume- 
rous ditticulties. It appeared from the in- 
quiries of Lord Leveson Gower, aud Consul 
Sir Stephen Shairp, that Bellingham haviog 
been engaged in commercial business with 
the house of Dorbecker and Co. pecuniary 
claims were made by each party against the 
other, and that these claims had been by the 
Governor General referred for decision to four 
merchants, two British merchants being ap- 
pointed on the part of Bellingham, and two 
other persons ou the part of Dorbecker.—By 
the award of those arbitrators, Bellingham 
was declared to be indebted to the assignees 
of Dorbecker, the sum of two thousand rou- 
bies. This sum, Bellingham, nowwvithstand- 
ing this decision, refused to pay. He was 
there very troublesome. to the government, 
sending to them memorial afier memorial. 
He appealed to the Senate which confirmed 
the judgment against him. He, moreover, 
generally conducted himself with much passi- 
on :—at length he was sent to prison, where 
he remained a considerable time ; claiming, iv 
vain, the protection of the British minister, 
who, indeed, could render him no assistance. 
Bellingham returned to England, full of com- 
plaints against the Russian government. He 
married in Luodon, bat took up his abode at 
Liverpool. He commenced the business of an 
insurance-broker, whilst his wife pursued that 
of a milliner, He continued at intervals to 
present memorials to the British government 
ou the subject of his claiins; but these were 
concerns with waicu government had no- 
thing w do. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
HON. MR. PERCEVAL. 

The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval was de- 
scended trom a very ancient fauily. His 
ancestors, for more than a century, have been 
engaged, like himself, in public affairs ; but 
ia the oeilection of the revenycs 


Rf. 
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the sister kingdom. The first of them, who 
went to Ireland, was John Lord Lovel, at 
the request of Richard II. His son Francis 
repaired thither on a less loyal occasion. 

The subject of this memoir, was second 
son of the late Earl of Egmont of the king- 
dom of Ireland, and Baron Lovel and Hol- 
land in England, by Catharine Compton, 
sister to Lord Northampton. This lady, on 
the 19th of May, 1770, was created a peeress 
ef Ireland, by the style of Lady Arden, 
Baroness Arden, of Lohart Castle, in the 
eounty of Cork, &c. tu herself, and her heirs 
male. Her ladyship was succeeded by her 
eldest son, the present Lord Arden in 1802, 
created a peer of England. He was born 
at his fathes’s house in Audley Square, Nov. 
1, 1762. He was named after his uncle 
Spencer, the eighth and late Earl of N. He 
was brought up at Charlton in Kent, and at 
a — age he was removed to Harrow 
School, aud from thence to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Perceval obtained the degree of M. A. 
which shortened the road to the bar, for thi- 
ther he was now hastening, having been en- 
tered of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he became 
a bencher. He commenced his legal career by 
accompanying the Judges through the Mid- 
land Circuit. On this circuit he was opposed 
to Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, and first distin- 
guished himself on the trial of George Tho- 
mas, of Brackley, in Northamptonshire, for 


forgery, — whom he was retained as 


counsel. r. Law, now Chief Justice, was 
on the other side. At this period, he had 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, together with a 
house in Bedford Street, opposite Bedford 
Row, whence his family removed to Hamp- 
stead. 

His practice was never very extensive in 
Westminster-Hall, though great on the Cir- 
cuit. He began’ io the King's Bench, and 
removed to the Court of Chaacery. He was, 
however, considered as a rising man, and 
this was soon rendered evident, for he was 
appointed counsel to the Admiralty, and in 
1799 he obtained a silk gown, but without a 
patent of preeedency. His own University 
also paid hin a high compliment, by his no- 
mination as one of its two Counsel, 

From this period, his professional prefer- 
ments were rapid, for in 1801 he succeeded 
Sir William Grant, the present Master of the 
Rolls, as Solicitor, and in 1802 he became 
Attorney General in the place of Sir Edward 
Law, now Lord Ellenborough, and Chief 
Justice: the latier office he held until Mr. 
pea! and Lord Grenville came into power in 
1800. 

Mr. Perceval, jong before (August 10th, 
17g0) married Miss Jane Wilson, the young- 
est daughter of Sir Thomas Spehcer Wilson, 
ef Charlton, in the county of Kent. (His 


brother, Lord Arden, in 1787 married Mar- 
ret Elizabeth Wilson, the elder daughter.) 
With this lady he became acquainted early in 
life, by the country seats of the two families 
happening to be in the same parish. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Perceval, partly propelled 
by his own ambition, and partly by the spirit 
of his original destination, determined on a 
public parliamentary life. His first acquaint- 
ance, or at least that intimacy between himself 
and Mr. Pitt which laid the basis of his 
advancement in the State, commeaced from 
the circumstance of Mr. Perceval’s publishing 
a pamphlet which had for its object to prove 
_ That an impeachment by the House of 
Commons did not abate by a dissolution of 
Parliament.”—It is said, that when Mr; Pitt 
became intimate with him, a 
clearly his future success ; declaring that his 
talents, stability of character, conduct, and 
promptitude, were such, as to qualify him 
for the leading situations in government. 

At length an event cuanto, in consequence 
of which he himself had an opportunity of 
entering the political arena, and exhibiting 
his prowess in St. Stephen’s Chapel. On 
occasion of the demise of his maternal un- 
cle, April 7, 1796, a vacancy for the repre- 
sentation of the borough of Northampton 
took place, as his first cousin, Lord Comp- 
ton, t succeeding to the Earldom, of course 
vacated his seat. 

The present Earl of Northampton suc- 
ceeded his father as Recorder, while his friend 
and relative Mr. Perceval, who had. been 


nominated Deputy Recorder, was returned — 


one of the members on this occasion. 

Mr. Perceval gave a brilliant example of 
talents on his first entrance into the House 
of Commons. His figure was, ,indeed, fae 
from commanding, and his delivery wanted 
dignity. He spoke, however, with ease, and 
his clear and musical voice, joined to the 
benevolent softness and unaffected placidity of 
his manners, made a deep impression on the 
house. No.ngan was heard wits more favour ; 
because no man was ever treated by him but 
with kindness and civility. His first speech 
was on the Assessed Taxes’ Bill. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sheridan, who commented on 
and answered several of the argoments, ob- 
serving at the same time, “ that this wasa 
speech of great talent, great ingenuity, and 
considerable force.” 

From this period, Mr. Perceval appears to 
have paid a particular attention to mauers of 
finance. He observed in reply to some ob- 
servations on the partof Mr. Tierney, ‘ that 
tricking :n love, and tricking the public, 
were both in his opinion unquestionably ime 
moral.” 

When Mr. Perceval was appointed Solicitor 
General, he went into the Court of Chan- 
cery, where his practice soon became cousj= 
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derable. He was principaily opposed to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, ak 
practical lawyer, he made the best stand that 
was ever made agaiust that popular advocate 
in the Chancery Court. Mr. Pit, when he 
again assumed the reins of power, continued 
Mr. Perceval in his office. In consequence 
of a second coalition, to the full as singular 
as the fist, Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, by 
the death of Mr. Pitt, found themselves in 
power. This administration, however, was 
noi of long duration, for it continued oaly 
during @ year, @ week, and a day; at the 
expiration of which period, the subject of the 
present memoir obtained a seat in the Cabi- 
net, and the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. Perceval continued in the cflice of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he held, 
together with the Chancellorship of the 
Datchy of Lancaster, till the death of the 
Duke of Portland, in 1809, when he was 
appointed to succeed him as First Lord of the 
Tesunry, and Prime Mivister of the country. 
No choice ever gave greater satisfaction to the 
nation.—The history of Mr. Perceval, since 
that during the late 
gency, so noble, upright, and pure, — his 
recent behaviour being as the 
Prince Regent’s minister,—are circumstances 
' too familiar to be dwelt upon.—Mr. Perceval. 
was in the 50th year of his age when he was 
assassinated, and Mrs.’ Perceval, it is said, is 
now pregnant with her 20th child—twelve of 
whom are living. 

When Mr. Perceval first attended the 
Midland circuit, he was like other young 
lawyers, who fora time mus! be new faces, 
occasionally without practice: but it was ob- 
served of him by a gentleman who knew the 
world well, and was himself a scholar, that 
instead’ of amusing his vacant time by tattle 
and gossip, with the curious and idle of ei- 
ther sex who attended the court, he was con- 
stantly employed in perusing some book (ge- 
neraliy a classic writer, or poet, Horace, 
&e.) with which he was refreshing his me- 
mory. The gentlenian referred to repeatedly 
observed to his friends, that a man so diligent 
was surely destined to fill some great em- 

ment, when the time should come that 


is assiduity and talent might be distinguish. 
ed 


In February 1791, Mr. Perceval wrote 
and published a pamphlet intitied Review 
«© of the Arguments in Favour of the Con- 
**tinuauee of Impeachment, notwithstand- 
*© ing a Dissolution of Parliament.” 8} 
sheets. This first brought him into the inti- 
macy of Mr. Pitt. 

In February 1800, he wrote ‘* Observa- 
*© tions intended to point out the Application 
‘© of a Prophecy, in the 11th Chapter of 
‘* Daniel, to the French Power.” 3 sheets. 
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ed; it was not published; but was distri- 
buted among a few of Mr. P.’s personal 
friends. ‘This was composed soon after the 
exploits of Sir Sidney Smith at Acre were 
fully knowa. The repulse that Buonaparte 
met with at that place, by the British arms, 
was certainly a prohibition of his further 
proceeding; it completely turned the eur- 
rent of his ravages, and exploits, which no 
longer had Asia for their scene. Mr. Perce- 
val was not singular in supposing a reference 
to such an event, in the prophet; it has 
lately been the subject of discussion by wri- 
ters, as well in America as in Europe. 

The Report understeod by the appellation 
of the « icate Investigation,” is usually. 
attributed to Mr. Perceval’s pen. 


Funeral of Mr. Perceval. 


Saturday, May 16, the remains of this wor- 
thy and sincerely lamented gentleman were 
removed from the minister's residence, ia 
Downing Street, for interment in the vault 
of Mrs, Perceval’s family, at Charlton, in 
Kent. At eight o'clock a great concourse of 
noblemen and gentlemen's carriages were 
sembled at Whitehall, opposite Privy Gar« 
dens. The coachmen and footmen were 
generally in black, and all wore hatbands.. 
At nine o'clock the hearse drew up to the 
door of the deceased, and the body being de-, 
posited in it, the mourning coaches, five in 
number, drew up in succession to receive the 
mourners. The hearse and mourning coaches, 
with six horses to each,. preceded by the 
plume bearer, and the attendants usual om 
such melancholy occasions, formed in proper 
order in Parliament Street, where they await~ 
ed for the arrival of the few carriages which: 
were to fall into the procession.—This done, 
the procession maved siowly on towards West- 
minster-bridge. Here the solemnity of the 
spectacle was heightened by the tolling of the 
deep-toned bells of the Abbey and St. Mar- 
garet’s church. The pause which took place 
in George Street and Street, with: 
in a few yards of the place wirere the atrocious 
murdet was perpetrated, gave an opportunity 
for reflection, and excited, in every mind sus- 
ceptible of grief, the most painful sensations 
and ineffectual wishes. In the first mourning 
coach was Lord Arden, attended by bis chap-: 
lain and another gentleman ; in the second 
were, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl.of Li-. 
verpool, the Earl of Harrowby, and Mr, 
Secretary Ryder. Among the mourners. ia’ 
the other coaches were Lord Perceval, Lord 
Redesdale, the Marquis Wellesley, the Earl! 
of Westmorland, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Bae 
thurst, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Brooksbank, Mr. 
Herries, &c. Next to the mourning coaches! 
came the carriage of the deceased ; the blinds. 


“p, coachmen aud footmen iu decp maunre, 
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ing, followed by twenty-one carriages belong- 
ing to his relatives, the vall-bearers, and a 
few particular friends, chiefly Members of the 
Cabinet. 

The coffin, which incloses the honoured 
corpse of the late Prime Minister, was very 
superb. ‘The inscription was as follows :— 

** Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, first Lord of the 
Treasury. Prime Mioister of England, fell 
by the hand of an Assassin in the Commons 

ouse of Parliament, May il, A. D 1812, 
in the 50th year of his age:—born Nov. Ist, 
A. D. 1762.” 

The public honours paid to the memory of 
the late Mr. Perceval, are—an annuity of 
£2,000 per annum to his widow :—~an addi- 
tional £1,000 per annam to his eldest son :— 
a donation of £50,000 to his family :—a 
monument to be erected to his honour, as 
having fallen in discharging the duties of bis 
office ; perpetuating also the testimony of 
national horror, at a crime so atrocious, &c. 


Unaccoun/able Occurrence. — Dumfries, 
May 19. One dark and mysterious cireum- 
stance, connected with the assassination of the 

ime minister, we cannotomit to mention, as, 
Sian strange and unaccountable it may 
appear, we can safely p/edge our own credit, 
and we are authorised likewise to pledge the 
eredit of a much respected and highly judi- 
cious clerical friend in vouching for its truth. 
On the night of Sunday, the 10th inst. twen- 
ty-four hours BEFORE THE FATAL DERD WAS 
PERPETRATED, a report was brought, it is 
not yet known from what quarter, to Bride- 
kirk, a village about two miles from Annan, 
that Mr. Perceval was shot in his way to the 
House of Commons, ‘at the door or in the 
lobby of that House. 

This most remarkable fact, the whole in- 
habitants of that village are ready to attest, 
as the report quickly spread, and became on 
Monday the universal topic of conversation. 
The ‘clergyman to whom we have alluded, 
and who allows us to make use of his name, 
is Mr. Yourstoun, minister of Hoddom. 
This gentleman, with a laudable zeal, went 
to the spot, and carefully investigated the ru- 
mour, with a view of tracing it to its source, 
but has not hitherto been successful, although 
he has obtained the most satisfactory proof of 
its having existed at the time we have men- 
tioned.— Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 


Port of London. East-India Importation. 
—Hunter, Mayor. Ata Common Council, 
holden in the Chamber of the Guildhall of 
the City of London, May 9, 1812. 

Resolved unanimously, hat this court 
views with the deepest concern the intima- 
tion of his Mujesiy’s ininisiers, that in sub- 


mitting to Parliament a proposition respecting 
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the East India Company's charter, it is their 
intention not to confine the East India trade 
to the port of London, from whence it has 
been carried on for two centuries. 

That London has hitherto been not only 
the seat of Governmer.t, but also the princi- 
pal depository of merchandize, and conse- 
quently the general resort of foreigners, who 
have frequented it for the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with goods suitable to their 
particular markets and demands, 

That the metropolis has thus been enabled 
to give to one-tentin of the population of the 
kingdom occupation and support; eflorded to 
the government at once easy, secure, and ex- 
peditious means of collecting the import reve~ 
nues, which bear a most important propor- 
tion to the annual burthens, and upheld the 
credit, honour, and character of the mercan- 
tile part o1 these realms. 

That in the attainment of these great na- 
tional objects the limitation of the East India 
trade to the port of London has been found 
essentially useful, by the establishment of 
spacious docks, considerable manufactories, 
warehouses, storehouses, and other necessary 
and commodious buildings, by the constant 
employment, even during a long continuance 
of war, of many thousands of workmen, ar- 
tificers, artisans, and labourers in these esta- 
blishments, both in the city of London and 
on the banks of the river Thames, upon 
whose occupation depends the subsistence of 
a vast and increasing population, and by the 
building and equipment of ships and vessels, 
communicating full and immediate relief to 
very numerous classes of persons engaged im 
different capacities and pursuits, 

That this court, solemnly disclaiming all 
selfish considerations and narrow jealousies ia 
consequence of the intimated extension of the 
trade to and from India to the outports, does 
not oppose such extension on the ground of 
withholding what in other respects would be 
truly desirable, the fair means of honourable 
enterprise and open competition, but from 
the certain conviction that were the port of 
London deprived of the privileges whieh it at 
present enjoys wiih respect to the East India 
trade, the consequences would be both disade 
vantageous to themselves and injurious to the 
interests of the country at large. 


- That while the port of London has enjoyed 


certain privileges which have produced the 
most essential benefits to the common strength 
and revenue of the empire, full and soflicient 
liberty has not been withheld from other ci» 
ties and towns in the kingdom to employ 
their capitals and direct their trading pursuits 
to ym capable of affording ample returns 
and remuneration, 

That with regard to the cities and towns, 
natil the late unfortunate state of affairs in 
the mercantile world, their éxértions Have 
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been crowned with success, with the exception 
of the communication opened with the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese settlements in America, 
a citcumstance which, whilst it involved 
many cf the adventurers in severe distress 
or complete ruin, cannot but hold ont con- 
vineing reasons for great reserve and caution 
in embracing new sources for speculation. 
That although the quantity of tonnage ap- 
propriaied by the East India Company to the 
private traders of the United Kingdom (inde- 
pendent of the usual allowance to their own 
officers) has, during the last six years, amount- 
ed to 63,000 tons, it is ascertained that of 


that quantity 16,230 tons only have been em- 

ploved, of which 7,000 tons have consisted 

of wine and beer, leaving a surplus of little 

more than 9,000 tons, or 1,500 tons annual- 

ye for ail kinds of stores and British manu- 
ct 


ures. 

That the expectation entertained by seve- 
ral branches of the manufacturing interest 
throughout the country of the great benefits 
likely io result to them froin an increased ex- 

rtation to India, appears erroneous and de- 

usive, inasmuch as it is incontrovertibly es- 

tablished by the experience of the last six 

ars, that the market of India is altogether 
iucapable of extending the consumption of 
British manufactures beyond the present de- 
mand. 

That it appearing impracticable, in any 
material degree, to increase the import of pro- 
fitable commodities from, or to augment the 
export of British manufactures to India, little 
more than one tenth of the ailowed quantity 
of tonnage for the private trader in these ma- 
nufactures having been emplvyed, it neces- 
sarily follows, that in neither instance can 
any beneficial extension of commerce be rea- 
lized, and that all new adventurers who ma 
engage in them must, if even successful, 
merely enjoy a share or portion of that which 
is already carried pu—a result which, without 
communicating any additional advantages to 
the country, without invigorating nationel 
industry, or rewarding the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprize, must split that into parts and 
fractions which is now conducted aud concen- 
trated as a whole; and terminate in its trans- 
fer from one set of hands to another, with 
incalculable disadvantages, and perhaps with 
total ruin. 

That the wisdom, if not the necessity, of 
limiting to one point for exportation, the va- 
rious articles drawn from very distiuct and 
distant parts of the interior, which com 
the comparatively small quantity of British 
_ manufactures sent to India, appears unde- 
niable. 

- That the removal from the port of London 
of the trade to and from India, would tend 
to the injary of that excellent nursery of our 
seamen, the eoasting trade, affect the inland 
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navigation of the kingdom, and lead to the 
deterioration of the quality of the different ar- 
ticles now imported from India and China, 
and disposed of at open and regalar sale. 

That as a subject of: finance, to which the 
port of London has so vesy largely contri- 
buted, the revenue deriving in the single ar- 
ticle of tea, the yearly averaged amount of 
nearly four millions in the five last years, this 
court cannot view the proposed extensiorr to 
outports of the East India trade, without the 
most alarming apprehensions, as, from the 
very extensive scale of ports throughout the 
United Kingdom, smuggling would be more 
easily carried on, and the revenue detrauded, 
to the injury of the public interests, and the 
detriment of the fair trader. 

That the increased facility thus afforded to 
smuggling would, by the introduction of pro- 
hibited goods, depreciate our own manufac- 
tuses, and defeat the very ends which the 
receat resolutions and applications of the ma- 
nuficturers for the extension of the East India 
irade to the outports, under the fallacious 
hope of augmented constmption, professed to 
have in view. 

Resoived unanimously, That humble pe- 
titions be presented to both houses of Parliae 
ment, setting forth these reasons, and praying 
that they may take into their serious conside- 
ration the connection actually existing be- 
tween the East India trade and the port of 
London, and adopt such measures as to their 
wisdom may seem meet, in order to prevent 
the extension of the said trade to the outports 
of the United Kingdom. ‘ 

Wooprtnorre. 


National Delt.—An account of the re- 
duction of the national debt, from the Ist 
August 1786, to the Ist May, 1812:— 


Redeemed by the Sinking Fund.. £194,003,133 
Transferred by Land Tax redeemed 24,023,475 
Ditto by Life Annuities purchased 1,748,989 


On account of Great Britain 

Ditto of Imperial Loan......... 
Ditto of Loan to Portugal ve 


Total... £230,624,559 


The sum to be expended in the ensuing 
quarter, is £3,584,477 17s. 53d. 


Silver tokens. —The following table of the 
weight and value of several of the provincial 
tokens, which at present form a large part of 
the silver circulation, has been drawn up by 
Mr. North, of the Assay Office, York, from 
the assays made by him. The intrinsic valye 
is said to be calculated according to the pre- 
sent price of silver (but the price is not men- 
tioned), and the weights on an average of 
several pieces. The fourth coluamp states the 
inferiority in every 12 oz. to standard silver: 


| | 

| 

| 
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Weights, Worse. Intrin, 
d. dts. gr. dwts. 
617 8 9 


The Bank dollarof ..5 
g9ll 9 


The Gloucester...6..2 


Ships, Colonies, and 
Doncaster 


Newcastle, by Robert- 
son i 
Newcastle, by Kelty.. 1 


York 

Lincolnshire ......+ 
Whitby 
West Riding ....... 
Scarborough ....... 


ef @ 


Shaftsbury .......0.- 
London (Warren's) .. 
Bristol 
Bridlington,,.......- 


Gainsborough ...... 
Charing Cross, London 1 
Stamp Office........1 
Bradford., 
0000000 
LO 
0 


The Police Officer outwitled.—A few days 
ago, one of the police officers ‘accosting a 
Jew, asked him if he bought guineas? the 
Jew replied in the affirmative; in conse- 
quence of which the officer enquired what he 
would give, and was answered, one pound 
twelve. A guinea was immediately tendered, 
the Jew requested to see if it was good, and 
when satished, gave the officer, to his great 
confusion, a one-pound note and twelve 
ny pieces. 

Circular Letter to Militia Officers. 
Whitehall, 17th April. 

Sir,—There being reason to apprehend 
from the various disturbances which have 
taken place in some of our rr 
districts, that attempts may be made by evi 
disposed persons to seize or destroy the arms 
belonging to the Local Militia, I am directed 
by Mr. Secretary Ryder to impress upon you 
the necessity of adopting the most effectual 
means for the defence of your depot, in case 
any such attempt should be made, and to 
point out to you the propriety of having the 
permanent staff of your regiment, under the 
command ef the adjutant, in such a state of 
constant efficiency, as to be immediately 
available for its defence. : 

«« | am at the same time to observe to you, 
that the lieutenancy uf the county ae by law 
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obliged to furnish a fit and proper place for 
the depot; and in case the building now ap- 
propriated to that purpose should not appear 
to afford, in its present state, adequate means 
of resistance, Mr. Ryder has to desire that 
you will either make immediate application 
to the agoocee | for providing some place 
of greater strength, or will adopt some prac- 
tical mode of guarding your present depot, 
and of diminishing the possibility of its forci- 
ble entry, in order that those who may be 
lodged in it may be enabled to repel any sud~ 
den attack, until effectual military assistance 
(which means have been taken to provide at 
the shortest notice) can be brought to theig 
relief.”” 

Unlawful Oath of the Machine-breaking 
Rioters. — Mr. Ryder, in the course of a 
speech in Parliament, lately, read an oath, 
found in the pocket of ove of the persons 
who was killed in the attack upon Mr. Bur- 
ton. The following is the substance of the 
oath :— 

«J, A. B. of my own voluntary will, 
declare and swear never to disclose the names 
of the persons who compose the Secret Com- 
mittee, or by describing, either by word or 
sign, their persons, features, clothes, con- 
nections, &c. or cause them to be discovered, 
under the penalty of being put out of the 
world by the first brother who may meet me, 
and of having my name and character ever 
held in abhorreace. I swear also to punish 
with death any traitors to this compact, and 
to pursue them for that purpose, although 
they should fly to the verge of nature.” , 

t is said that many thousands of persons 
have, cither by terror or delusion, been ia- 
duced to take this oath. 

Singular Preservation of a great Ship.— 
Lately the Conquestador, 74, which got on 
shure on the French coast when running 
from Basque Roads to Quiberon Bay, was 
docked at Plymouth; and on the recess of 
the water from the dock the damage she hac 
sustained excited the astonishment of all whe 
beheld it. The whole of the keel was gone 
from stem to stem, and the whole of thedead- 
wood, up to the lower brace. An escape from 
sinking, under such circumstances, is unpre- 
cedented in naval annals. Fortunately for the 
officers and crew of the Conquestador, her 
timbers to the height of the first floor had been 
filled by the shipwrights and caulked, a prace 
tice that has lately been adopted in the dock 
yards, and has in this instance preserved ship 
and crew. 

Repeated Attempts at burning a College.— 
Oa Thorsday night, the 10th inst, between 
11 and 12 o'clock, two roomsat Sidney col- 
lege, Cambridge, were discovered to be on fire; 
but alarm being given, and immediate assist- 
ance rendered, the flames were extinguished 


before any material damage had been sus- 
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tained. The rooms were uninhabited, and 
situated in different parts of the college, con- 
sequentiy it is sirongly suspected that they 
were wilfully set on fire. ‘The Master and 
Fellows of the society have offered a reward 
of £200 for the discovery of the incendiary, 
and the University have offered  further-re- 
ward of £300. 

' This is the second, if not the third time 
that such an attempt has been made wiihia 
the course of a few months; the cause con- 
tinnes to remain a mystery. 

Excise on Candles made at Home enforced. 
—A farmer of “agginton was lately convict- 
éd in the mitigated penalty 
for making candles for his own private use. 

Remarkable Mortality.—Twenty-ove per- 
gons have failen victims at Saint Mawes, in 
Cornwell, to the disorder called the roop. 

Reporied Remedy.—It is said to be a spe- 
eife for rheumatism, to apply a cabbage leaf 
to the part aflecred. Civuse a perfect leaf; cut 
eff the protuberant stalk at the bark, and 

Jace iton the part with a bandage of flannel 
#t going to bed. It will produce a local pers- 
proton, and two or three repetitions will 
effect a cure. 

Ecclesiastical Court. —Mary Ann Dix, the 
foung woman whose case, through the inter- 
erence of Lord Folkestone and some other 

ntlemen of Bristol, lately oceupied the at- 
tention of the House of Commons, was releas- 
ec from prison on Monday, Apri! 13, afiera 
confinement of wvo years and four months. 

Rights of Younger Sons.—A question has 
been lately decided in the Court of King’s 
Beneh, respecting the right of the younger 
sons of Lufgesses in the town and county of 
Haverfordwest, to the freedom of that ancient 
dnd respectalie corporation ; and the result 
was, a cobfirma.ion of that right. 


SCOTLAND. 
Scotch Marriage Manufacturers banished. 
—Atithe circuit court of justiciary, opened 
at Judburgh April 15, Andrew Rutherford, 
or Andrew Harry Liddel Rutherford, and 
James Hoggan Angus, both residing at Cold- 
siream, accused of celebrating clandestine and 
walawiul marriages, were found guilty, and 
banished forth of. the kingdom of Scotland, 
Rever to returo therein, under the pain of 
death. 
Livings.—In consequence of a re- 
eent decuion in oe Court of Teinds (Fythes), 
in Edinburgh, none of the established Clergy 
of Scotland will have a smaller stipend than 
£150. sterling, and £8. Gs. 8d. for commu- 
tion elements, besides a manse and glebe in 
the parish. 
Value ef Ground.—Lately a jury was sum- 
moned by the Sherifl of the county to assem- 
bie at Leith, for the purpose of valuing cer- 


tain pieces of ground near the wet docks, 
which are necessary for carrying ou the ims 
provements im that quarter.. Atier visitin 
the grounds in question, and hearing counse' 
for the city of Edinburgh and the proprietors, 
the jury, afier an excellent charge from the 
Sheriff, awarded to the proprietors £4. 10s, 
as the value persquare yard, or about £22,000, 
pet acie, 

Calerpiliars destroyed.—A gardener at 
Ginasgow practises 2 mode of destroying vater- 
pillars, which be discovered by accident. A 
piece of woollen rag had been blown by the 
wind into a cerncot bush; and when taken 
ot Was found covered by the leaf-devouring 
insects. He immediately placed pieces of 
woollen cloth in every bash in his garden, 
and found next day that the caterpillars had 
universally taken to them for shelier. In this 
way he destroyed many thousands. 


IRELAND. 

Reigious Solicitude atiended to.—At the 
Enniskillen assizes a petition “was presented 
to the Court from the prisoners in the gaol, 
complaining, ‘* That for a considerable time 
they had been deprived of the wretched pri- 
soner's chief consolation, the lineriy (not d+ 
nied to the subjects of any Goverument in 
Europe) of worshipping God, and exer- 
cising, according to their conscience, their 
religious duties. They stated that a clergy- 
man of the aame of Stephen Keinan, had 
been appointed by the Grand Jury as chaplain 
to the gaol, to the exclusion of Edward Ker- 
nan, a clergyman of the most irreyroachable 
conduct, and the only person qualified as pas 
rish priest to act as their spiritual pastor, 
That the said Stephen Keinan, so appoints 
ed by the Grand Jury, was interdicted by the 
titular Bishop, and consequently by the dis- 
¢ipline of the Roman Catholic Chureh they 
were prohibiied from deriving any spiritaal 
— from a clergyman thus degraded, &c. 

Mr. Justice Osborne gave orders to the 
gaoler to admit Mr. Kernan to visit the pri- 
soners, 

Fa'al Accident.—A very sudden and fatal 
accident occurred lately at the distillery of 
Messrs. Hewit and Co. on the water-course, 
Cork. The ivon hoops of a large worm cool- 
er, which contained nearly staty thousand 
gallons of water, suddenly burst; and this 
vast body, which in a moment became un+ 
confined, impetuously spread and overwhelm- 
ed every thing which presented any resistance 
to it. A wail which wes immediately be- 
tween this large vessel and the street, was 
foreed from its position, and two females, 
who were passing, killed, and one so dread+ 
fully bruised as to render the amputation of 
both legs necessary to preserve life. 
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20 1121) Money raised for the Public Service. (1122 | 
i The following Tables contain official returns on subjects of the greatest im- 
0 portance to the Nation : the progressive increase of the Public Revenue, and of 
prog 
- Money raised and applied in each. year, especially the later years, exhibit an | 
the astonishing view of the power and resources of the Finances of Britain. 
00. Money raised for the Public Service, in each Year, from 1790 to 1811 inclusive ; : 
> disitnguishing Sums raised ly Increase of the Nationat Dest, from those raised 
by Taxss. 
A 
the 
cen _ PAYMENTS RAISED by I f 
of RECEIPTS. TOTAL 
en, On Account of 
‘Mo &c. paid out | applicable to Loans. for re- | Victualing, 
in} Ireland. at Gries cetving 
of eveuue. Objects. Loans, ills Funded. 
the - 
ted £ £ £ £ £ 
1791..} 18,863,594 ie poe 18,863,594 
aris ~ — | 3,925,000) — — | 22,050,898 
. 19,297,263 —  |10,893,826] 3,626] 1,907,452) 32,102,108 
it 54 —  |17,106,670| 8,863} 1,490,647| 37,641,736 
. +284, 28,625,869 | 20,506 49,931,120 
1798.) 26,730,754 | 191,156] 4,504,991) 585,842 18,849,172 |27,410] {50,889,326 
ey 1799 9,191,376 | 136,46) 905,131] — 10,232,969 
a 1799. 33,543,324 | 426.237/ 4,850,827} 682,494]17,915,677 | 16,115) |57s434,677 
ain 1800. . |- 32,070,806 | 625,687) 4,973,064] 676,423}20,321,744|12,489} {58,680,216 
1801.. 31.946,607 d 803,799 553755143] 2,102,430 ]29,541,112}39,080! 0,300, 757418,475 
1802 9940,3) 
ble 8 oo 34,284,418 890,281 5,919,832 1,441,301 26,005,345 22,53) bas 68,563,718 f 
1 36,818,282 983,274} 5,294,473} 765,509}11,950,000] 9,669 55,821,209 
1806..} 51,911,401 2'027,663 5,262,025 787,836 19,609,263 18-130 
his. 1807..1 56,494,848 | 2,126,030] 6,171,062) — 
1808. . 59,263,256 | 2,055,123 | 5.490.319) 1,301,139 }10;102,620] 12,650} 4,000,000) 82,225,110 ii 
1809.. 60,508,370 2 260,436 | 6,677,023) 1,102,159)14,704,254] 8,400] 7,432,100) 93,192,742 
64,797,079 | 3,718,470 | 6,842,427) 1,217,849]15,049,527] 11,680} 8,314,090] 97,948,034 
++} 61,978,061 4/217,796 6,017,898! 976,333 |16,575,502] 14,705| 7,018,700, 96,798,998 
the “®@ Michaelmas 1798 to 5th January 1799.——N. B. The Accosnts made up to 1798, were made | 
- out at the Exchequer yearly from Michaeimas to Michaclmas; and the foregoing account is so pre= i 
a pared ; the money paid into the Exchequer from Michaelmias 1798 to 5th January 1799, is dis- 
of tinguished in theabove account: from that time, the accounts are yearly from the §th Januzry to the 
rity 5th of January.—Previous to the year 1798, the public accounts were not made out, or laid befote i! 4 
in as to shew the amount of payments made in anticipation of id 
ind quer receipts, ‘and much delay would probably take place in making out such accounts, which ql 
thie could only be mide out by the several departments in England and Scotland after much sisetilndan 
vitie and labour. The‘column, therefore, of totals raised in each year from 1791 to 1798, does not in- 
lm- clude the total amount of money raised by taxes, &c. but only the amount paid into the Exchequer 
nee on those accounts. -—-The columns containing the amount of loans, and of sums retained by the 
be- Bank for receiving them, do not together make up the whole nominal capital borrowed, in as mueh 
oo as the sums allowed to the parties for discount on prompt payment cannot be considered as mone f 
ore raised, and are not included as such, nf it 
. of Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, Rp. Wuarton, 


Ist May, 1812. 
Vor. XL, [Lit, Pan. June 1812.) 
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Real Va ue of Exports from Great Britain, in the Years 1805 to 1811, respectively ; 
distinguishing generally the Countries to which the Goods were exported. 


Treland, Other Parts 
Continent | and Isles, United States | of America, 
Guernsey, aisia. Africa. of d the 


aon wit TOTAL. 
ersey, merica, t 
rope ere est Indies 


Years. 


. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
20,435,940} 6,400,363] 3,111,748) 1,156,955 11,446,939] 8,557,186) 51,109,131 
175547;243} 5,813,650) 3,259,834! 1,655,042 12,665,551] 11,887,561) 53,028,881 
| 15,420,514] 7,032,272) 3,555,392| 1,022,745 12,097,942) 11,353,796) 50,482,661 
-| 13,983,123] 7,971,694] 3,718,813) 820,194 5,302,806] 18,173,056 49,969,746 
«| 27,190,337] 7,565,599] 2,990,440} 976,872 7,460,768) 19,833,696 66,017,712 
24,224,567] 5,765,464) 3,117,075) 693,911 11,217,685) 17,683,707, 62,702,409 
.. 18,537,204] 75210,699| 3,063,971) . 409,075 1,874,917] 12,843,754) 43,959,620 


_ Annual 


of 3 years, 
ending 1807 
Annua! average 


| 
17,801,23 1,278,248: 12,136,811! 10,590,514) 51,540,224 


of 4 years, 
ending 1811 
Custom House, London, Irvine, 

April, 1812, Insp. Gen, of Imports and Exports. 


20,983,808} 7,128,364) 3,222,575 asain, 6,464,059) 17,133,553) 55,657,372 


Nomoser of Vessevs, with their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys emp'oyed in 
navigating the same (including their repeited Voyages), which entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of G-eat Britain, from and to all Parts of the 
World, in the Years 1806 to 1811, distinguishing Brilish fiom Foreign. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. TOTAL, 


Years, | Tons. | Ships, Tons. Men. § Ships. Tons. Men. 


1806......}12,110 1,482,412 3,792| 612,800) 31,3469 15,902) 2,095,212) 120,309 
1807....--} 11,213, 1,436,667 4,087} 680,144) 32,488} 15,300, 2,116,811) 117,485 
11,305! 1,311,96 1,926] 283,657) 15,540} 13,231) 1,595,623) 98,157 
1809... ...+] 12,656) 1,539,57 4,922] 759,287) 38,285)17,578) 2,298,960) 134,081 
1810...... 13,557} 1,609,088 6,876] 1,176,243] 60,094] 20,433! 2,785,331) 162,994 
181li......) 12, 1,522,692 94,740} 3,216} 687,180) 34,157 16,124) 2,209 ,872)128,897 


.112,239 1,485,725| 94,513] 3,457] 567,988] 29,616] 15,696 2,053,713] 124,129 
11,428) 1,424,103] 89,720] 3,846] 631,910! 31,411]15,274 2,055,013 121,131 

~} 11,917 1,372,261 89,601 1,892 282,145 15,671 13,809 1,654,406 105,272 
42,499 1,531,152] 102,523] 4,530] 699,750] 37,256] 17,029 2,230,902| 139.779 
1810.... * 13,090 1,624,12 107,713 6,641 1,138,527 60,87 19,731 2,762,647 168,583 
1811. ....| 12,774 1,507,353! 96,739] 3,350] 696,232) 37,262] 16,124) 2,203,585] 134,00 4 


Custom House, Londen, J, E, Wittoucusy, 
28tk April, 1812. Rec. General, 


INWARDs, 


OUTWARDS. 


These Tables shew, that notwithstanding adverse and embarrassing events, the 
commerce of Britain, considered in comparison with former periods, has suffered infinitely 
less than might have been expected. 11 has suffered in parts ; or rather commerce to 
certain couniries has suffered, by the demand abating in those countries, and by the 
change of its direction in the course of supply. The powers of production in Britain 
are at this moment so extensive, that scarcely can demand keep pace with them. 


The report of the number of British vessels employed shews no real falling off. At 
the same time it shews that for the year 1810, the number of foreign vessels had 
encreased greatly. This must have been owing to temporary circumstances ; as we do 
not perceive that there had been any exchange of British vessels for those foreigners ; the 
nuinber of national ships in employ being that year greater than ever. It is but natural 
to remark also, that after a year of such prodigious exertion, following years should be 
comparatively moderate ;—that a kind of relaxation should follow on a commerce so 
extraordinary. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Caar. V.—Annuity to Lord Wellington— 
Committee of Supply—State of the Na- 
tion—Orders in Council. 


House of Lords, February 18. 
Annuity to Wellington. 


The Earl of Liverpool brought down a 
message from H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
who in consideration of the eminent services 
of Lord Viseount Wellington has created him 
an earl.—-[The Chancetlor of the Exchequer 
brought down a similar message to the House 
of Commons. } 
George, P. Rt. 

*¢ The Prince Regent, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, having: taken into his royal 
consideration the ermirtent and signal services per- 
formed by General Lord. Viscount Wellington, in 
the course of a long series of distinguished ex- 
ploits in the campaigns in Spain and Portugal, 
and being desirous to mark the sense he entertains 
of services so honourable to the British army, and 
so eminently beneficial to the interests of the ria« 
tion, has conferred in the name and on behalf of 
his majesty, upon General Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington, and the heirs male of his body, the rank 
and dignity of an Earl of the United Kingdom, 
by the title of Earl of Wellington. The Prince 
Regent, further desirous of granting, to the Earl 
of Wellington a net annuity of two thousand 
ep in addition to the annuity. already granted 

y parliament, and subject to the same limitations 
imposed in that grant, recommends to the House 
of Commons to enable his Royal Highness, in the 
name and on the belialf of his Majesty, to grant 
and settle such annuity, and to make such fur- 
ther provision aforesaid, as may be thought most 
effectual for the benefit of General the Earl of 
Wellington and his family. 

House of Lords, February 20. 

The Earl of Liverpool introduced the sub- 
ject of Earl Wellington’s annuity; by stat- 
ing that Lord W. had declined accepting 
many adv offered hiin—as, a pension 
from Portugal—the pay of captain-general, 
&e. e € of his situation were 
more than-were customary to such situation ; 
while his lordship’s fortune was that only of 
a private gentleman. 

Earl Grosvenor thought the pension should 
be attached to Lord W.’s posterity. —Address 
agreed to nem, dis. 


House of Commons. 
Further discussion on the Frame-breaker’s 
bill. Bill read a third time, and passed. 
House of Commons, Februaiy 21. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer enlarged 
on the merits of Earl Wellington,—that the 
P. R. had taken the earliest opportunity to 
shew his sense of that general’s merit : —that. 


Parliamentary History. 
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the Spanish government liad shewn its satisfac. 
tion with his lotdship, on account of the cap- 
ture of Ciudad Rodrigo, especially —He mov- 
ed an address for granting £2,000 per annum. 

Sir F. Burdett confessed himself incapable 
to judge on the military merit of Lord W. 
‘He thodght that with such large means the 
earl could not-have done léss. He estimated 
his force at 34,000 British troops, and 50,000 
Portuguese. We liave seen Marshall Suctict 
advance and retreate at his pleasure; fie 
had seat into France 47,000 prisoners, —_ 
he had only 60,000 men; while al/ 
troops under British ordets were not less ttian 
218,000. Ciudad Radrigo was a weak place : 
in taking it, what had we gained ?—The no- 
ble lord had been obliged to retite from Ba- 
dajoz with the loss of 12,000 men ! 

Mr. Canning thought if the Hon. Baronet 
intended to move as an amendment the Gfhis- 
sion of the name of Lord W., and the insé®- 
tion of Marshall Suchet’s name, his speech 
was very applicable. Lord W. had under- 
taken to save Por/ugal :—to that country he 
brought salvation ; to Spain hope. What was 
£2,000 per annum all things considered ?— 
to the man who had declined Spanish re- 
wards and pensions ! 

Lord Temple, Col. Herbert, Sir €. Bar- 
rell, and others, spoke in praise of Earl Wel- 
lington.—Motion put and carried with onl y 
one dissettting voice, Sir F. B. 

Mr. Perceval moved for the erection of a 


monument to the memory of General Crau- 
furd, who fell in the breach at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo.—Carried nem, con. 


Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Yorke moved the Navy Estimates. 
The liberality of Parliament last year, with 
savings, would reduce the wear and tear 
this year £514,000. Fle reconrmended make 
ing some further provision for Navy Cha) « 
lains. There were now no more than thirty« 
nine. He proposed to unite the office of 
schoolmaster, and to allow £30,000, for 
ing suitable provision. giving to each indiv's 
dual £265 per annum, and after ten vea § 
service, 5s. per day, till the person had £400 
per annum of church preferment.-He move 
ed for £138,518 for Admiralty and Vietual- 
iing offices, &c. 

The proposal in favour of chaplains, was 
well received. Conversation on copper sheath~- 
ing made.at Portsmouth dock-yard :—On the 
present state of the French navy, which 
every effort was made to augment. 

Lord Cochrane strongly recommended in- 
cursive attacks on the French coast ; blowing 
up their batteries, &c. ; 

Lord Palmerston moved the Army Esti- 
mates. They were mostly the same as last 
year, There was an increased expense by the 
establishaient of a school to each battalion : 
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suppose at £20,000. Also in remounting 
twenty troops of cavalry. In regiments of * 
the line the increase was 9,525 men; the 
expense £277,000. Four battalions were 
transferred from E. I. Comp. to his Majesty's 
service ; expense £124,000. 

The Royal Waggon Train was found of 
infinite use in Portugal—it was increased. 
An increase was allowed to officers wounded ; 
also for loss of baggage. The pensions granted 
for wounds in the navy was now to be the 
Tule for those in the army :—to be extended 
to all officers since 1793. The whole increase 
of the army was 10,361 men: £367,000. 
In the embodied militia there was a diminu- 
tion of 14,000 men, an increased charge of 
£1,200. This was owing to exchange of 
regiments with Ireland ; also serjeant school- 
masters. 

The increase on out pensioners of Chelsea 
College was £16,000: at Kilmainham 
£4,000. 

The foreign corps was increased 5,552 men : 
£180,000. The sum applied to the compas- 
sionate list was #196,013. 

We had added to our regular army 29,000 
men: casualties were only 21,000 [the year 
preceding 25,000]. Yet we had fought bat- 
tles, and undertaken sieges: had conquered 
great colonies, &c. 

Mr. Bankes objected to several ifems ; ppar- 
ticularly to that for the Paymaster of Widows’ 
Pensions, which the house had voted (June 
1, 1810) should not be filled up. It was 
executed entirely by deputy. 

Col. Mc. Mahon in reply—had certainly ac- 
cepted many marks of his royal master’s kind- 
ness ; the office of Paymaster of Widows’ Pen- 
sions was among them. He had, however, seen 
much service, from 1775 to 1796 ; he thought 
the office important and effective ; but should 
bow to the decision of the house. 

- Mr. Perceval explained that the Colonel 
held the office subject to the grant of salary by 
Parliament. 

Mr. Tierney thought such an appointment, 
at the commencement of a new reign, was 
Jikely to bring an odium upon it. 

e Committee divided on Mr. Bankes’s 
amendment for omitting fees and salary to 
Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions.—Ayes 38. 
Noes 54. 

Monday, February 24. 

Conversation on the number of foreigners 
admitted into the British ‘service. rd 
Folkestone said they were Frenchmen. Lord 
Palmerston said they were Germans. 

Mr. Bankes repeated his objections to the 
salary to Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions. 
After a long discussion of the subject, the 
house divided. 

For the amendment...... 115 
Against it 112 


Majority against Col, M‘M. 
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Tuesday, February 25. 
Mr. Bankes moved yg respecting the 
r 


recorded conviction of Mr. Benj. Walsh, a 
member of that house. 

Mr. Brougham moved for a committee to 
enquire into the disbursements from the 
Droits of Admiralty. He divided them into 
classes, and insisted that the disposal of so 
large a fund, without sanction of Parliament, 
was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Perceval said, no instance of misappli- 
cation had been proved : the cases were before 
the house ; they consisted mostly of compen- 
sations made to cases of hardship where regu- 
lar relief could not be had. This was laudable; 
not censurable, 

a long conversation, question nega- 
tived. 


House of Lords, February 27. 


The second reading of the Frame-work 
breakers’ bill, was moved by the Earl of 
Liverpool, and gave rise to a considerable de- 
bate. Lords Byron, Holland, Lauderdale, 
and others, thought the punishment of death 
was too heavy ; and therefore it would prove 
useless. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that im- 
provements of such essential advantages to 
the nation could not be too powerfully pro- 
tected. The rioters acted on a clear mistake ; 
and were absolutely injuring themselves. He 
thought the ¢error of death might prove salu- 


tary. 
Motion that the debate be adjourned. 
Contents 17. Non Contents 32. 


House of Commons, February 27. 


On the subject of Mr. Walsh, papers read. 
Mr. W. ordered to attend on Monday. 


State of the Nation. 


Sir T. Turton called the attention of the 
house to the progressive deterioration of af- 
fairs since 1806—to the battles in Spain and 
Portugal—to the Walcheren expedition—to 
North America—to Spanish America—to our 
cowmerce, &c. Our army is 807,000 men: 
can we support it? Our war expences were 
81 millions: can we sustain them? Oar 
funded debt is 650 millions and more; it 
has increased 114 millions during the war: 
what was our situation to meet it? Our 
consolidated fund was less this year than 
last 2,800,000: deficiency must increase. 
The custonis were decreased £890,000. Our 
nobility no longer knew what English hospi- 
tality was: they hid their heads at watering 
places. Onr merchants had swelled the cus- 
toms; they now swelled the gazette. Re- 
form was required ;—the result must other- 
wise be ruin. 

Mr. Tighe seconded the motion in a long 
speech. 
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Hon. Mr. Robinson thought the motion 
unnecessary. We were forced into the war. 
Had such chilling counsels been adopted in 
former wars (Queen Anne’s, &c.) where had 
we been now? Government had been re- 
proached for not carrying on foreign expe- 
ditions with spirit. Could we desert our 
allies? Compare the state of the French ar- 
mies in Spain: of what did the government 
of France most repent?—of the Spanish 
war. Buonaparte had boasted that he would 
burn every village in Spain: had he done 
so?—that he would drive the British into 
the sea: had he done so? Two years ago 
France acknowledged the loss of £400,000 
men; and 200 millions of francs—to effect 
what? 

Mr. Lamb thought the motion rested on 
strong grounds, ‘The distresses of our ma- 
nufactures—the decay of our commerce—the 
unappeased state of Ireland— the distracted 
condition of administration. 

Mr. Mathew Montague said that if the 
ministry were given to the hon. gent. op 
site, they would not be less weak, or less 
divided. Who had they more proper than 
the present minister?—let the man rise up. 
He would take any five of them at random : 
four would be found to disagree. Suppose 
thay, Hinesbled to France, what could they 
et by it? : 

Whitbread answered Mr. Montague. 


Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Tierney, Mr, Per- 
ceval entered into long explanations. 
Motion negatived. 


House of Lords, February 28. 
Orders in Council. 


The Marquis of Landsdowne called the 
attention of theie Lordships to this subject. 
He would first state what Orders he referred 
to. That of May 1806 (from the Elbe to 
Brest) was intended to be a real blockade. 
That of January 1807 prohibiting the ene- 
my’s coasting trade, had special reference to 
Hamburgh, and was now at anend. The 
Orders, therefore, were that of November 
1807, and that of April 1809. He would 
ask, what effect these had produced on the 
enemy?—they had involved us ia disputes 
with America. We had ruined our trade 
with America which took off £12,000,000 of 
goods; to destroy her trade with France, 
which did not amount to £500,000. Ame- 
rica, was, in consequence, becoming a ma- 
nufacturing country. Our warehouses were 
full of colonial goods: the Americans now 
could not carry the produce of French colo- 
nies. The defalcation in our commerce was 


no less than s€16,000,000. Licences were 


substituted ; and with them a system of fraud, 
immorality and vices ; they had increased from 
4,000 to 16,000. We were employing fo- 
reigners ‘in detriment to our own people : 
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their vessels had increased from 2,000 to 
6,000. He moved for a select committee, 

Lord Bathurst thought such discussions a$ 
were contemplated by the Noble Marquis 
would do no good; but they would pe 
matters which being under arrangement with 
America ought at present to be kept private. 
The ‘ Orders in Council” was now become 
a kind of cant phrase. Were we, or were 
we not, to repeal a// ?—for the Americans 
complained no less of that of January 1807, 
than of that of November 1807 :—but if that 
were repealed in what state would the trade 
of the country be placed? His Lordship ex- 
plained the nature of licences : he said, into foe 
reign ports where British ships were forbidden 
only neutrals could go: we must, therefore, 
either employ neutrals or abandon the trade. 
The immorality of the Licence Trade was ng 
charge on the present administration ; things 
s just as they did before. The effect of 
the Orders in Council had been to diminish — 
the revenue of the enemy. France received 
from Turkey, circuitously the raw materials 
she formerly received from America direct. 
Were the Orders repealed America would 

ur in those commodities to the ports of 
Fuses. America would take out goods from 
the same ports, and thus they would reach 
all parts of the world. The goods we sent to 
North America in 1805 were there re-shipped, 
and sent to South America: now we sent 
them, there ourselves, direct. During the em- 
bargo in N. Ametica, our trade to America, 
considered as one country was greatest. The 
external causes of our distress were 1. Impro- 
vident shipments (and losses in consequence) 
in the Baltic. 2. Over speculations to South 
America. 

Lord Holland doubted of the accuracy of 
these inferences. He doubted also of the | 
legality of licences. He inferred the repeal of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, because Ame- 
tica was satisfied of it. 

Lord Westmoreland, Lord Lauderdale, 
Lord Rosse, also spoke. ; 

Lord Sidmouth justified the Orders of | 
Jan. 1807, but thought the following orders 
too large. 

On the question being put : 

For the motion Contents 37 

Proxies 37 
Non-Conteats 66 
Proxies 69 

— 135 


House of Lords, Monday, March 2. 


Ventilation of the House. 
Lord Erskine made some observations upon 
the experiment Which had been made for ven- 
tilating the house, by which about 10,000 
holes had béen made in the flaor, and from 
the rs arising frou: which considerable 
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out inconvenience was experienced. His lord- 
ship eoncluded by moving for the appointment 
of a committee to consider of the veutilation 
of the House, and to report. 

Lord Grenville and Lord Mulgrave, ob- 
served upon the ineonvenience formerly felt 
from the excessive heat in the House, and 
justified the trying of an experiment 10 pro- 
duce a more equal temperature. 

The Lord Chancellor requested those No- 
ble Lords who had any doubt upon the sub- 
ject of the extreme cold produced, to, come 
and sit with hi at the table (under which 
about 500 holes had been made), on Wednes- 
day, to hear a Scorch Appeal. 

Lord Erskine observed, that he had hi- 
therto preserved tolerably’ good health, but 
hewas quite unable to encounter the numb- 
ness prodioced in him in consequence of these 
numerous holes. 

The Committee was appointed to consist 
all the who have present this 

ton. 

bate on the bill for restraining the rio- 

ters at Nottingham, &c. The cause of those 

riots charged on Ministry, by Lord Grenville, 

i= Holland, &c. who disapproved of the 
w 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Ofice, May 27, 1812. 
That any should suppose us guilty of in- 


difference to’the death of Mr. Perceval, or 
apathy respecting that atrocious murder, inany 
mafner, or in any degree, is IMPOSSIBLE. 
Under the ‘sanction of that conviction, we 
shall merely refer to the testimony given in 
another part of our work to the exemplary 
character of that upright minister; and shall 

ider it simply as a political evens, 
attended with very important. consequences 
to this nation. 

The first thought of most persons who have 
considered it, has been to enquire whether 
this crime was connected with any feeling or 
expectation, distinct from that of individual 
vengeance in the culprit. 

‘That thought, we understand, is not aban~ 
doned by very judicious persons. It is cer- 
tain, that Bellingham behaved, when first ap- 
prehended, as if he expected praise rather than 
execration : he gave his first answers to those 
about him in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, with a smile, implying, as it were, 
a kind of self assurance that what he had 
done would be found as agreeable to others, 
as to himself. But, when he perceived the 
horror he had occasioned ; his countenance 
fell; he turned pale; and a tear, beyond his 
efforts 10 controul, stole down his cheek. 
We may also remind our readers of the cir- 
cumsiances mentioned in the article froin 
Dauities, inserted after our account of Mr. 


Perceval’s death. We have had. no opportu- 


“nity of verifying that article by enquiry ; and 


therefore have marked its authority. 

An advertisement which has appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle, solieiting public 
charity for ingham’s widow, implying a 
distinction of her hushand from ordinary 
murderers, by fayour to his family, has not 
diminished this feeling of suspicion. 

If the interior of the country had been in 
perfect peace, at the moment of this blow, 
suspicion perhaps might have slept; but as 
the conjecture is rather popular that the riots 
in the north, and especially the sanguinaty 
charagier they have assumed in some instan- 
ces, are pot the simple ex mero motu actions 
of the people, it is thought that a connection 
may exist though not yet traced between out- 
rages so vielent and horrid. Report, indeed, 
ever busy, and ever delighted with the mar- 
vellous, has kil/ed many worthy gentlemen, 
and some pyblic officers, who are ‘still alive 
and iu good beajth, Ever Ween 
equally mistaken :—we should glad to 
warrant that it were equally mistaken in re- 
ference to the anti-patriotic conduct, of seve. 
ral might meetings in a northern province, held 
by those who did pot dare offend the day 
with their disloyal vociferations over their 
cups, or rather their ale jugs. 

We canpot conceite wha the’ Prince Re- 
gent has yet done to excite such feelings, and 
therefore we know not what answer to make 
to thosé more knowing thah ourselyes, who 
affirm without reserve, that Beelzebub aud 
Bonaparte have furnished motives which cha- 
tity induces us to decliae the beliefof. It 
is however, true enough, that assassination, 
whether by firing at indiyiduals riding aloug 
the road, or sitting in their’ own houses, or 
on public duty, Has much the air of an Jfa- 
or Corsican inyprovement on what used 
to be accounted British manners and princi- 
ples: and, unhappily, to these charges some 
(we hope pot our countrymen) must be con- 
i. ight easily be supposed, th 1 

night eas) su » the remova 
of the head of has produ- 
ced extensive effects. It is no easy matter to 
select a person, whose talents, manuers, and 
principles shall give general satisfaction. Fa- 
mily connections, pany connections, avowed 
opinions, present formidable barriers to the 
union of public men. 

Those obstacles are felt, must be felt, with 
augmented force, at a moment when no ad- 
vantage can be derived from the experienced 
head of the state; but a new series of friends, 
as yet untried, have more or less influence 
in the approbation of the parties named, or 
4o be named, as fit and competent to nitet 
the various perplexities of ollice at this im- 

rtant juneture. The coadjutors of Mr. 
Perceval have requested leave to resign their 
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stations. Hence it is inferred that they had 
little confidence in theniselves; and those 
who think that the country had little confi. 
dence in them found their opinion on a di- 
vision of the House of Commons, in which 
a small balance against them, sufficiently 
turned the seale. 

We contemplate, not without anxiety, and 
even apprehension, the possible consequence 
of this state of things. ‘Ihe struggle for 

wer has been so long in progress, that po- 
itical animosities repel those whom we should 
be desirous of associating, er animo. They 
insist on establishing their petty party claims, 
on exalling them into principles, not to be 
departed from; while the country stands 
aghast, at the little forbearance, the little 
marked conciliation shewa by those who af- 
fect to know the distressed state of the 
realm, and the cause of that distress, and the 
remedy for that cause, more thoroughly, 
more certainly than others,who equally stroug- 
ly wish to see the kingdom flourishing, firm, 
and felicitous. is 

The voice of reason, could it be heard, 
would command a suspension of those shabby 
squabbles which have been the disgrace and 
detriment of our country, Integrity and 
ability are wanted. The public demands 
them. But, if those who are acknowledged 
to possess thei, insist ou establishing also 
divers prejudices repugnant to the general 
feelings and interests of the nation, as well 
as to the individual feelings of their associates 
—what can the well-intentioned patriot do? 
What can those most affectionately intent on 
the prosperity of the country expect, or per- 
form, when the acknowledged difficulties of 
the nioment, are unable to induce those who 
profess their deep sense of them, to waive 
impediments to a compact, powerful, well 
embodied administration ? 

Now, we cannot deny, that to the exercise 
of party opinions are muctt of the different 
species of prosperity owing, in which this 
nation surpasses others. Very important 
are the services rendered by the ministry to 
meet the charges of opposition: and not less 
important perhaps, are those rendered by the 
Opposition in spurring up the ministry. Be» 
tween the. two, the inan who sleeps on his 
post, is a character unknown—or almost un- 
known, in our annals. In time of wars, such 
a man must resign: his place wants an ener- 
gy which it must have. In time: of peace, 
the watehful eye of his opponents—always 
intent on the good of the country !—is too 
keen to allow of his dozing :—for now is the 
lime for improvement—general improvement 
—in every department—at home and abroad. 
We know, that the few well-informed 
Frenchmen who have considered the British 
constitution envy it this advantage. A sta- 
pid man, say they, cannot retain a promi. 


nent situation: his adversaries will direct 
the public opinion till he be hooted out; 
and the weakuess of his argumentation and 
reasoning will contribate to his effectual ex- 
clusion. A British Statesman must have 
talent of some kind ; and very rare are ini+ 
nisters who, when they have quitted their 
post, have not been regretted, for their abi« 
lities even by their opponents. 

A general persuasion = ground that a 
new Parliament is likely to be part of the 
measures of whoever comes into’ power. 
That it will be immediate is not foreseen ; 
but previous to the winter session, says con 
jectare. Our next number, will, no doubt, 
contain important information of what has 
happened, on these momentous subjects. 

Though we cannot but place first in order 
of magnitude the question of who, or what, 
may be our future governors, yet we have 
sympathy. The and King quit 
Baris for Dresden about May 9g. Asnobody 
can point out any good that has ensued from 
his former absences from his capital, opinion 
considets it as a thing of course that his pree 
sent absence forebodes evil. That a storm 
has long been gathering in the North has 
been our conjecture; and now, that his pre- 
sence there will allay that storm is incre 
dible. 

That the coffers of France are so low, 
that he must wage war to replenish them, 
though the opinion of ait who under« 
stand French politics well, is nevertheless, 
more than we shall venture to assert. We 
believe that his stock of ships, colonies, and 
commerce is trifling; and compared | with 
what it might be, and would be, insatiable 
ambition apart —it is econtemyible. 
manufactured productions of Ffance are ine 
sufficient for her home consumption : how 
then shall she obtain distinction among the 
nations who acquire wealth by commerce? 

Would any body believe that the quantity 
‘of goods throughout France, that 
once industrious, always ingenious, and 
sometiines commercial people was (by official 
report, for 1811) at least one third less than 
was exported by England, after providing for 
her own home consumption ?—That although 
the usual wear and tear per head, was for- 
merly estimated at about $2 francs’ (say 
£3 10s.) the supply was last vear only 3t 
francs (say £1 58.) for imp'ements. necessary 
to labour, for houshold utensils, farniture,silk, 
linen, helnp, cotton, leather, tobacen, sult, 
ler, and other liquors, fuel, &e.?—That 
the greater part of the labouring: class ob- 
tained as payment for the year's labour, 
about 300 francs (say £10 103 That the 
weavers and many otters employed in the 
woollen manuiactures, did not earn more 
than ¢hree-rence per day, taking. the year 
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round.—That the quantity of soap consumed 
by the French nation in washing face, hands, 
and cloaths, was no more than to the value of 
three halfpence each for the whole year.--That 
although Franee imported as much leather 
as she made, yet each person's share for 
boots, shoes, &c. was scarcely /wenty-pence 
per ann. Would any body believe, that 
what was formerly the third or fourth cus- 
tom-house of France, in peint of receipt, 
was obliged to draw on a more fortunate 
establishment to pay itscle:'s? and that one 
of the established branches of the imperial 
bank of France, in what was formerly the 
second commercial city of the kingdoin, re- 
turned last year for its profit by discount, 
&e, the pitiful sum of £750 ?—That a tay of 
ten per cent laid on all payments for carriage 
of goods, &c. throughout France, produced 
no more than about £15,000, part of which 
was derived from the carriage of specie, to 
and from Paris. 

When these things are considered in con- 
nection with the price of bread in many 
places (4d. 5d. and 6d. per lb.) and the neces- 
sity felt by Buonaparte for resorting to the 
fixing of a maximum value, let any unpreju- 
diced person estimate the happiness of Ais 
people, of Ais good cities, and dis well-belo- 
ved towns. To this must be added the drain 
of men and money for Spain, to supply the 
weekly consumption : the cost of ships in- 
teyded for men of war, but hitherto useless 
hulks—the necessary glitter and parade to daz- 
zle the eyes of the miserable people,—let any 
rational mind draw the fair conclusion, to 
what a degraded state of worthlessness the 
Corsican has reduced the country which after 
asort, has adopted him as a natural-born 
son, subject, and ruler. 

The armies of Buonaparte in the North are 
evidently approaching the Russian territories ; 
and we should not be surprised if the misera- 
ble pittance of teiritory obtained by that power 
under the treaty of Tilsit proved extreme/y 
detrimental to it. It was not—honestly come 
by: like other appropriations ‘‘ convey the 
wise it call,” that profit may end in loss of 
the heaviest kind. That the Emperor of 
Russia has escaped barely in time, a medita- 
ted attack on his person, is the prevalent 
opinien: that it was conceived and plan»ed 
under French influence, and that an ascen- 
dency of the French party would have been 
the consequence, is generally believed. Hap- 
pily, before it could be executed, it was de- 
tected ; and thus conspiracy has failed for the 
time. In the mean while those British offi- 
cers in the Russian service, who were exiled 4 
some time ago, at the breaking owt of the 
war, have been restored to their offices : they 
have been recalled from Moscow, the ap- 
pointed place of their residence, and have 
3gain taken command in the Baltic. Ships 
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also have been permitied to remove Ruisian 
produce from certain parts of that country 
(exposed to inroads from the French army), 
What can allthis portend? What a chaos 
of politics, and contradictory movements! 
Russia has not made peace with Turkey: 
she has too long been at war with that power. 

The diet of Sweden is now sitting : a short 
time will acquaint us with what is doing 
there. Sweden has received a British minis- 
ter; she evidently inclines to strengthen her 
connection with Britain. It is a natural 
connection for her ; and certainly, the most 
profitable she can establish. 

Denuark is rather still ; not knowing what 
to think, to say, or to do. She follows 
Russia as a satellite follows its primary: not 
much to her honour; nor perhaps much to 
her advantage : nor perhaps always with her 
full consent of opinion and judgment: ne- 
vertheless, Denmark follows Russia. 

The ports in the Baltic are seized by the 
French : the cities and towns of Prussia are 
ruled by the French police: the sentiments 
of the people may easily be guessed at: those 
of their raler it cannot be difficult to divine. 
All depends on coming events: for we ven- 
ture to predict, that should a reverse befall 
Buonaparte and his legions, the affection of 
Prussia—prince.or people—will prove but a 
slender security for his safe return to his - 
city of Paris, and his overjoyed miserables, 
ci-devant the French people. We repeat, 
that his fate depends on events of which he 
may not be the master long. 

b proportion as the interest of affairs in the 
north increases, the expectation of many is di- 
verted to thatinterest. Not so that of the sa- 
gacious: they know that much yet remains 
to be done in the Peninsula, which may have 
a sensible effect by repercussion on the des- 
tiny of Europe. It is vain to endeavour by 
all the artful and artificial shackles put on the 
press, todelude the people of the Continent 
into the persuasion that Napoleon is victor 
in Spain. We even doubt the policy of his 
drawing from that country a number of troops 
who have there witnessed the disgrace of his 
arms. It was to the troops returned from 
America, France owed the spark that kindled 
her tinder into a liberty blaze, formerly :— 
it may be to troops returned from Spain the 
propagation of opinion may be attribated,— 
the effects of which, who can foresce ?—The 
balance of force in Spain, is, perhaps, near- 
er than it was; and if we guess rightly 
the efficient force af Spaniards in arms will 
be, much as that of the Poriuguese has been, 
considerably increased by British assistance. 
There seems to be a general feeling in the 
mind of British statesmen to that effect; 
but till a new arrangement of the ministry 
be definitively setuled, no opinion can be given 
on the subject. 
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If we may venture a surmise the Earl of 
Wellington has his eye on the interior of 
Spain. That his manceuvres should take an 
Easterly direction would not surprise us, so 
much as it perhaps would King Joseph. He 
means, we guess, to render useless the passes 
in the mountains, on which Soult has bes- 
towed so much labour, by turning them from 
the north, The benefits derived from Soult’s 
army lying before Cadiz we do not discover :— 
they will not take that city ;—what then’ do 
they do there?—They will ultimately, at 
least we hope so, be shut in. Should their 
communication with Madrid be interrupted, 
the importance of Badajoz to the cause of li- 
berty will be strongly felt.. In the mean 
while, the distresses of the country are se- 
vere. Destruction has done its work in many 

laces so effectually that the means of resist- 
ing the miseries of famine, not to add of 
pestilence, are absolutely wanting; this un- 
der the pretence of increasing the liberty, the 
happiness, the honour of the Spanish people! 
Provisions—flour especially, from America, 
have risen at Lisbon afd elsewhere on the 
Peninsula, to a high price; on the report of 
an’embargo laid for ninety days in America. 
The demand to supply that famished popula- 
tion is great, and must be great. Though 
bread be high in our own country, yet our 
hearts will not suffer us to ws of its 
being sent from hence to the fainting Spa- 
niards. The relations we have heard of Spa- 
niards dropping dowa dead from exhaustion, 
are truly distressing. Gibraltar at this time 
feeds 15 or 20,000 more than its own inha- 
bitants. This calamity will reach the French, 
and pierce them through and through with 
sufferings. ‘Those who have died in Spaia 
will be thought happier than those who live. 
Such are the miseries attendant on uupriuci- 
pled ambition ! 

Sicily and Italy are not interesting objects, 
except to eacli other: mutual watelifuliacss ts 
their best employment. 

Turkey endeavours to render Rassia.a loser 
by her conduct: who can blame the Ottomans. 
for punishing their adversary effectually ? 

America announces an embargo during 90 
days on all vessels in her ports. ‘The cause 
of this is anxiously enquired after. ~ A former 
embargo did not issue in war. Very good 
judges on both sides the Atlantic, think that 
war will not ensue. Our private information 
is to that effect: but who can asswer tor 
what accident may give rise to? ‘The destrue- 
tion of American vessels by French men of 
war is a‘notorious fact: has been proved at 
the bar of Congress ; and a recent cruize of 
French frigates has added neariy a dozen 
American ships barnt, to those bejore known, 
Why then should America go to war with 
Lritain to oblige France ? 


State of Trade. 
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South America is so eonvulsed that we 
knew not what to make of reports from thence : 
they are any thing but satisfactory. 

We have delayed the epress to the last mo- 
ment, waiting to see whether we might an- 
nounce the *of a new ministry. 
That 00 agen business proceeds but slowly. 
The public mind withholds its confidence 
from some who have been thought to possess 
confidence enough. A correspondence has 
been published that passed between Lord Li- 
verpool, the Marquis of Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning: the intercourse was proper: but 


the publication of the letters was indecorous. » 


Each party to it retained at the end the same 
sentiments as at the beginning. This was to 


be expected ; but the public were not parties. © 


When the arrangement is finished, the pub- 
lic will be a party ; but no negotiation can be 
effectually snerteh on and happily terminated, 
which is not conducted with secrecy. 


STATE OF TR ADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, May 20, 1812. 

We regret to state that a French squadron 
of frigates, &c. has destroyed upwards of 
thirty sail of our vessels in the West-Indies, 
as well as several sail of Americans, in that 
quarter of the globe. Since our last report, 
a fleet from China, &c. and one from Ja- 
maica, &c. have arrived in our ports, also 
several valuable cargoes from South America, 
West-India produce is at present rather brisk 
in demand; and prices are advanced. Sugar 
and coffee have been shipped for the Conti+ 
nevt in moderate quantities lately. Wines 
‘continue very high; and old wine is scarce. 
Brandies have fallen near ten shillings per 
gailon, owing to the late French licences 
granted by Bonaparte. The speculations of 
late to South America have turned out very 
disadvantageous to our merchants, and the 
markets there are glutted with British manu- 
fretured goods of every description. Several 
American vessels have arrived lately at Liver- 
pool with cargoes of grain, cotton wool, &c. 
produce of that country ; proofs that there is 
no expectation of war between the Ameri- 
cans and iritain. 

‘The linen market at Dublin has been very 
brisk, for exportation to the West-Indies and 
America, the prices were very favour 
able for the manufacturers of the north, of 
that kingdom ; and considerable purchases 
have been made. 

\We regret to state that all the manufac. 
turiag towns in this country are at present in 
avery unpleasant state, owing to the waat of 
foreiga orders ;-we however hope that they 
will profit by an opportunity for exportation 
in some shape, shortly. 
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— 
‘| tlemen were admitted to degree :-—8. D.— 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex. — The lands in this part of the 
couniry are still kept eold by frequent show. 
ers of rain, and so little sun; and where not 
in a high state of cultivation, the colour of 
the corns is rather wan; but those on the 
richer soils are. in a pleasing state, and no 
doubt but the former will recover as the wea- 
ther gets warmer. Every one here agrees, 
that’ the plants of spring corns are by no 


means deficient. All the wheats look well. | 


Feed of late is much improved ; atid vetches, 
yes grass, und clover, will soon be fit for 
the scythe. Our. best farmers are very back- 
ward with their fallows, but this deficieney 
they will be able to get the better of ina 
litle time. The country markets are very 
high, both for meat and grain. The wool 
trade is rather brisk, for the clothing kind of 
superior quality. : 

Suffoll—Uhe wheats never looked better 
than now, at this time of the year. Peas, 
beans, bariey, oats, all look very promising, 
with full plants, and strong, Clover, tates, 
and grass are very fast growing since the 
warm showers, and if warm weather conti- 
nues, they promise an abandarce of feed, or 
mowing for store. 

Warwictk.—The spring was never reniem- 
bered so backward, nevertheless the crops 
of every kind look remarkably well, the 


wheat in particular, thoagh every thing (us 
to a productive harvest) will depend on genial 
seasons. It is only meant to be inferred, 


that no injury as yet been sustained. 

Grain of every deseription is exorbitantly. 

high. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


OXFORD. 

April 18.—On Wednesday last the Rev. James 
Ford, M.A. Fellow of Trinity college, and in the 
preceding year Senior Proctor of the university, 
was admitied Bachelor in Divinity.—Yesterday , a 
convocation of the members of this university 
was held, to consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament against the Catholic Claims. Two 
petitions, prepared in the usual quarter and couch- 
ed in the usual terms, were submitted for their 
approbation. These having been read, were, 
after a strenuous and unprecedented opposition, 
carried in the aftirmative. 

April 25.—Yesterday, Mr. C. H. Halcombe, 
of the county of Wilts, and Mr. H. White, of 
Hampshire, were admitted scholats of Corpus 
Christi college.—On Wednesday last the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted. —M. 4.—H.Smith, 
Esq. of Christ Church ; Rev. C. Winstanley, of 
Sc, Edmund hall; Rev. J. B. Coley, of Christ 
Chach—B. 4.—Mr. W. Butlin, and Mr. J. 


Evans, of Lincoln college ; Mr. C. Awdry, and, 


Rev. G, D. Bowles, of St. Mary hall, 


May 2.—-On Thursday last the following 
Rev. 


William Jones, Fellow of Jesus college, Chap- 
lain in his Majesty’s Navy, by decree of convo- 
cation.—B. C. L.—Rev. G. Rideout, of Balliol 
college-M. A.—Rev. J. N. Pigott, of Worcester 
college, and Rev. B. Richings, of Lincoln college. 
—B.A.—Mr. Richard Baker, of Merton col- 
lege ; Messrs. R. Lampen and Wm. C. .Hill, of 
Exeter college ; Mr. John Davies, of Worcester 
college ; Mr. J. O. Crewe, ,of Brasenose college ; 
Mr. G. Bridges, of Trinity college ; and Mr. T. 
Beckley, of New college.» f 

May 9.—On Weduesday last the following gen- 
tleman were admitted to decrees —M. A.—The 
Rev, W. Robinson, of Worcester college ; Rev. 
T. Allies, of St. Edmund hall; and the Rey. 
H. A. Atkinson, of Queen’s coilege—B. A.— 
J. Esq. of St. Edmund hall; Mr. T. 
Ansell, of Wadham college ; Mr. G. M. Mason, 
of Brasenvse college ; Mr. William Poynder,: ot 
Trinity college ; Messrs. S. Cox and H.J. Ingilby, 


Of University college. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Friday, May 1.—Mr. Henry Rose, B. A. of 
Clare hall, was yesterday elected a Fellow of 
that society, 


The Rev, Charles Rose, M. A. of Lincoln col-. 


lege, Oxford, aud late of Trinity college in this 
university, was on Friday last elected a Fellow of 
the fornier society. 

Friday, May 8.—The following gentlemen 
were admitted to the undermentioned degrees on 
Tuesday last: 

M. A.—William Pugh, William Grylls, Iri- 
nity college, Richard Lucas, of Clare ball. 

B. A.—Langham Christie, Henry Walker Yeo- 
man, Trinity college, Francis: Synge, of St 
Peter’s college. 

B. C. L.—Edward Thurlow, of St. John's 
College. 

William Frere, Esq. Serjeant at Law, and one 
of the Fellows named in the charter of Downing 
college, was on Friday last elected Master of that 
society, in the room of the late Francis Annesley, 


Esq. LL. D. 


= 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF APRIL, AND 20TH , 
P May, 1812, 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons.—In Devonshire-place, the Lady of 
Joseph Blake, Esq.—The Lady of Capt. Lascelles, 
Coldstream Guards.—In Queen-street, May-fair,” 
the Lady of Colonel James Orde, of his Majesty's 
99th Regiment.—At Renegle, in Cornwall, the 
Lady of Rose Price, Esq.—Mrs. George Richard 
Mariott, of Great Coramestreet.—At Rays-hill- 
lodge, near Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, the 
Lady of D. Hall, Esq. of Barbadoes, a son and 
heir.—The Lady of Admiral Wilson, of Red- 
grave-hall, Suffolk.—In Portland-place, Mrs. 
Charles Smith.—At his seat, Babwarth Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, the Lady of the Hon, John 
Bridgeman Simpson. — In Sloane-street, Mrs. 
Waller Clifton. — At Laublithian, Glamorgan- 
shire, the Lady of Edward Sterling, Esq.—Io 
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Hertford-street, May-fair, the Lady of T. G, 
Estcourt, Esq. M. P.—At Mrs. Heathcote’s, in 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Hon. Mis. 
Dawnay.—The Lady of Edward Goldsmid, Esq. 
—At Fllnborgh, the Lady of Col, Birch Rey- 
nafdson, of twin sons. 

Of Daughters.—At Uffington House, Lincolo- 
shire, the Countess of Lindsey.—At Southwick 


Hall, Northamptonshire, the Lady of Geo. Lynn,, 


Esq.—In Great George Street, the lady of Cadell 
Brooks, Esq.—In, Dublin, Mrs. Fitzgerald, wife 
to the Knight of Kerry, and youngest, daughter 
to Rt. Hon. D, Latouche.—In Manchester-square, 
the Lady of Lieut. Col. Kerrison.—- At. North 
Yarmouth, the lady of Capt. Hawtayne, R.N.— 
In Nottingham-place, the Lady of Hon. Licut. 
Col. Hood.—In Bedford-square, the Lady of 
Robt. William, jun. Esq. M.P. a 
MARRIAGES. 

J. M. Woolcombe, Esq. of Ashbury in the 
county of Devon, to Anne Eleanor, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Sir T, Louis, Bart. of 
Cadewell.—The Rey. H. Woolcombe, to Jane 
Frances, second daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
T. Louis, Bart.—The Rev. Charles Mordaunt, 
jun. to Frances Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the late James Sparrow, Esq. of Bouston, Somer- 
set.—Lieut. Smith, of the 20th Foot, to Miss 
Lane, of Bungay. ~ The Rev. James Rudge, 
lecturer of Limehouse, to Caroline, only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Drane, Ksq.—Sir Henry Rivers, 
Bart. to Miss Eales.—-Mr. Edward Bickersteth, 
son of Henry Bickersteth, Esq. of Kirby Lons- 
dale, Westmoreland, to Miss Bignold, daughter 
of T. Bignold, Esq. of Norwich.—George Baker, 
Esq. eldest son of John Baker, Esq. M.P. for the 
city of Canterbury, to Mary Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Gerrard Andrews, D.D. Dean of 
that cathedral.—At Marybone church, by the 
Bishop of Raphoe, Colonel Brydges, of Wootton 
Court, Kent, to the Right Hon, Lady. Isabella 
Anne Beresford, sister to the Marquis of Water- 
ford.—The Rev. R. Govett, vicar of Staines, to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
maine, of Reading —The Rev. Jonathan Brown, 
of Doncaster, to Mrs. Newton, widow of the 
Rey. Booth Newton, late of Bath.—Robert Orde 
Fenwicke, Esq. eldest son of R. Fenwicke, Esq. 
of Lemington, Northumberland, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late Benjamin Jones, Esq. of 
Grosvenor-place.—At Banstead, Surrey, the Rev. 
William’ Heary Walker, to Harriet Harrison, 
daughter of L. Biickwood. Esq.—The Rev. R. 
Hewetson, of Leigh, Essex, to Miss E. Moore, 
of the same place.—William Beauchamp Proctor, 
Esq. Captain R.N. eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Beauchamp Proctor, of Langley Park, Norfolk, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Gregory, 
Esq. niece and heiress to the late Thos. Brograve, 
of Springfield Place, in the county of oy 
Esq.—At Bath, Rev. Dr. Walsh, to Miss Eleanor 
Newcome, daughter of his Grace the late Lord 
Primate of Ireland—At East Retford, Christo- 
pher Alderson, ksq. youngest son of the Rev. 
G, Alderson, Rector of Eckington, to Miss Frith, 
daughter of Dennis Frith, Esq. of the former 
place.—-At Aldgate Church, William Read, Esq. 
of Aberdeen, to Miss Elizabeth Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Arthur Glennie, Esq. of Great George 
Street—At St, George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 


Leigh Spencer, Esq. late of the Royal. Fuziicers, 
to Miss Newton, daughter of the: late Colonel 
Newton, of Excter.—-George Weld, Esq. youngest 
brother of Thos, Weld, Esq. of Lullworttt Castle,: 
to the daughter of John Searle,. Esq, of Lower 


_ Seymour-street.—At the parish church of Hud- 
. dersfield, bythe Rev. Mr. Coates, Junius Smith, 


Esq. of Broad-street buildings, to Sarah, seeond 
daughter of Thomas Allen, Esq. Greenhead.—< 
Rev. Thomas Allies, to Frances Elizabeth third 
daughter of the late Samuel Fripp,-Esq. Kings 
down, Bristol.—George John Gibson, , Esq. of 
Lime-street, to Eliza, eldest. daughter of Carew! 
Elers, Esq. of Keppel-street, Russell-square.— 
At Wandsworth, Earle Lindsey Daniell, Esq. of 
the Island. of Antigua, and late Captain: of the 
12th light, dragoons, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of late William. Walker, Esq. of East-vill,, 
Wandswosth.—By special licence, Sir-Humparyr 
Davy, to Mrs. Apreece. ‘The ceremony. was 
performed. at her mother's house, ia: Portlaridé 
place, by the Lord: Bishop of Carlisle.—At'Stz 
George's, Hanover-square, Major S. G. Newport,» 
to Priscilla, eldest daughter of the late, and sister 
of the present, Sir Bellingham, Bast, of Norton 
Conyers Hall, Yorkshirc.—James Ormond. Nor- 
man,‘Esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Rey. George Bethune, LL.D. of Rowaot, in 
the county of Sussex.—At Richmond, Yorkshire,: 
Rev. Mark James Pattison, to Jane, only daugh+ 
ter of the late F. Winn, Esq. of Prior House—~ 
Samuel Landon, Esq. of the Hon, East-Indiee 
Company's. Service, to Flizabeth, daughter of 
John Maud, Esq. of Aldersgate-street-—At Mid-’ 
napore, in Bengal, on the 29th of May, 1811, . 
by the Rev. Dr. Ward, Jouin Mitford Reess Esq. 
judge and magistrate of Rungpore, to Miss. H. A. 
Stokes, eldest daughter of Charles Stokes, Esq.. 
teceiver-gencral of inland taxes, &c, Isle of 
France.—Rev. Robt. P. Crane, A.M. of Clare~ 
Hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of Tolleshunt Ma-. 
jor, in the county of Essex, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Gurr, Esq. collector of his: 
Majesty’s customs at the port of Maldon, in the 
same county.—Rev. John Holmes, of Gawdy’ 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk, to Ann, third 
daughter of the late Rev. William: Whitear, 
Rector of Oare, Sussex.—-At Stokesley, York, 
Charles G. Wynne, Esq. to Miss Sarah Hild~ 
yard, daughter of the Rev. Hemy Hildyard, 
of Manor House, Stokesley. — Rev. George 
Marwood, of Busby Hall, Yorkshire, one of 
the Canons of Chichester, to Mrs. Dodgson, of 
that place.—At Rochdale, John Entwisle, jun, 
Esq. of Foxholes House, in Lancashire, to Ellin, 
second danghter, and one of the coleiresses of 
the late Thomas Smith, Esq, of Castleton lial}, in 
the same county.—At Bridge Town,) Barbadves, 
Mr, T. Turner, professer af music, to Virs: Tuff- 
neil, both late of England.—At St. George the 
Martyr, Queen-square, Mr. T, Perkins, of Chelms- 
ford, to Miss Mary Brodhell, of Loudwater, Bucks, 
—The Rev. D. Hughes, Rector, of Englishcombe, 
Somersetshire, to Miss Sarah Hughes, of Hay- 
combe.—A. W. Hume, Esq. of Enfield, to Miss 
Elizabeth Scott, of Austin Friars.—At St. An- 
drew’s Holborn, the Rev. J, G. Bedford, of Aing- 
ton, in the county of Hants, to Miss Smith, 
daughter of George Smith, Esq. of His Majesty's 
Dock-yard, Portsmouth,—At Dodington, the Rev. 
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D. M. Lloyd, to Martha, daughter of James 

Taylor, Esq. of Church-hill-house, in the coun- 

ty of Kent.—At Nantwich, William Cooke, Esq. 

of the Rookery, Cheshire, to Eliza, secoud 

daughter of Richard Edleston, Esq. of Nantwich. 
DEATHS. 

At Walthamstow, aged 83, E. Forster, Esq. 
banker and merchant, Governor of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, over which he 
presided 30 years. and late Governor of the Rus- 
sia Company.—Mr. Sheard, grocer, of Oxford : 
he had taken his breakfast as usual, and had just 
observed how melancholy it was to hear of so 
many sudden deaths, when he dropped down 
and instantly expired.—At Clifton, in the 35th 
year of her age, Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ekins, Dean of Salisbury.—At his 
house in Sackville-street, Piccadilly, at the ad- 
vanced age of 82, the kev, Samuel Glasse, D. D. 
F.R.S. rector of Wanstead, Essex, prebendary of 
Weils and St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to his Majesty—In Upper 
Harley-street, the Rev. Stephen Sloane, second 
son of Hans Sloane, Esq.—At Wokingham, 
Berks, Mrs. Cruttwell, relict of the Rev. Clement 
Cruttwell.—Lately of a cancer in her breast, at 
Market Drayton, Shropshire, Elizabeth Beech, a 
poor woman, in her 104th year. She was born 
in the 6th year of the reign of Queen Anne, and 
fully remembered the coronation of George I. 
which happened when she was about six years of 
age.—At Ipping Parsonage, Sussex, the Rev. F. 
G. Cooke.—At Durham, the Rev. Robert Thorp, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Northumberland, aged 55. 
——At Hackwood, the Hon. Mrs. Orde, daughter 
of the late Lord Dorchester, and wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Orde, of Kingsclere, Hampshire.—The Rev. 


List of Bankrupts. 


S. W. Thomson, of Christ Church, Oxford, aged 
31.—At her house in Charles-street, Berkeley- | 
square, the Rt. Hon. Laura Viscountess Downe. | 
—The Rev. David Lewes, of Thornton, in the | 
county of Suffolk: his death was occasioned by | 
his horse falling with him on the loth of April 
last.—At- Chatham, aged 30, Henry Whitby, Esq. | 
Captain of H, M.S. Briton, and youngest son of 
the Rev. T. Whitby, of Creswell-hail, in the 
county of Stafford —At Birmingham, Mr. Cle- 
ment Cotterill, an eminent American merchant ; 
and on Saturday, the 16th instant, after a long 
and distressing indisposition, Miss Sarah Cotterill, 
his third daughter.—On the 29th of September 
last, at sea, Mr. John Robert Halhed, aged 22, 
fourth mate of the Honorable East-Lludia Com- 
y's ship, Surrey, and second son of John 
alhed, Esq. of ¥ately, Hants.—At Southgate, 
in the 90th year of his age, Robert White, Esq. 
—At St. Petersburgh, on the 23d December 
last, George Thorndike, Esq. A. M. second son 
of the Hon. Israel Thorndike, senator of the 
state of Massachusetts. He was on his travels 
through Europe, and fell a victim to the severity 
of a Russian winter—Thomas Fydeh, Esq. one 
of the Representatives for the Borough of Boston, 
for which place he had been elected to five Par- 
liaments.—At Cadiz, on the 7th of March, after 


a short illness, Lieut. John Maxwell, of the Royal 
Artillery, a young man most deservedly regretted 
by. his brother Officers, and all who knew him. 
—In the 53d year of his age, after an i!!ness of 
24 hours, Chacies Arnold, iisq. of 


Fields, and of Shenley-hill, Herts.—At Hack- 
wood Park, on the 8th inst. the Hon. Frances 
Orde, wife of the Rev. John Orde, of Kingsclue. 
—At his house, in George-street, Sir William 
Piomer, Kant. Alderman of the City of London, 
At York, on the 6th instant, Mrs. Penny, wife 
of the Rev. William Penny of Fairfield-hall, in 
the West-riding of the county of York.—At her 
house in Baker-street, the Right Hon. Dowager 
Lady Onslow, relict of the late Richard, Lord 
Onslow, who did in 1776, and daughter of Sir 
Edward Elwill, Bait.—At the Barracks, in Hyde 
Park, Lieutenant Thomas Evans, Senior Licute- 
nant of the 18th regiment of Light Dragoons, an 
active, zealous officer, who had been 18 years in 
the service, and was wounded in the late Cam- 
paign in Portugal,—In London, on the 15th inst. 
in the 23d year of his age, Mr. George Maudsley 
Catlow, eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Carlow, of 
Wimbledon Common, Surrey.—In Paris, of the 
gout, J. L. Dussek, the composer.—At his apart- 
ments in the Treasury-passage, Whitehall, Mr. 
Mann, several years Office-keeper to the Trea- 
sury.—In his 78th year, Benjamin Harene, Esq. 
of Foots-Cray Place, in Kent.—At Port Mahon, 
in Minorca, at the house of the English Consul 
General, Henry Robert Lloyd, of his Majesty’s 
ship Warspite, Midshipman, youngest son of 
the Rev. T. Lloyd, of Peterley-house, Bucks.— 
At his father’s house, in Sackville-street, James, 
the eldest son of James Buller, Esq. one of the 
Clerks of his Majesty's Most Honorable Privy 
Counci!.—At his house, in Devonshire-place, 
Matthew Lewis, Esq.—Wm. Harrison, Esq. of 
Urmston, Lancashire, aged 63.—At the house of 
Mr. Coley, Seymour-place, Euston-square, J. ° 
Merest, Esq. of Soham, CambridgeShire.—T. E. 
Salmon, Esq. one of the Alderman of the City of 
Canterbury.—At Rolveden, Kent, aged 72, the 
Rev. T. Morphett, 39 years Vicar of that parish. 
—At his house in Mary-street, Taunton, Rear- 
Admiral Hart.—At his house in Sloane-square, 
Mr. Wm. Burgess, aged 61 years, who for up- 
wards of 40 years was most highly esteemed for 
his talents as an Artist.—At Tiverton, Devon, ° 
James Nixon, Esq. aged 71, A. R.A. Limner to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and prin- 
cipal Miniature Painter to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York.—At her house at Godalming, 
in Surrey, Mrs. Worgan, relict of the late Dr. 
Worgan, of Gower-street, Bedford-square, 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between April 20 
and May 20, 1812, with the Altornies, 


extracted correctly from the London Gazette, 
BANKRUPTS., 

Adams, 8S. T. Great Russell Street, builder, tt. Cross- 
ley, Holborn Court, Gray’s-Inn. 

Adams, T. P. Abcburch Lane,» merchant. Att. Kibble. 
white aud Co, Giay’s-Inn Hace, 

om, KR. Biitungham, cuuer. Att. Lowe, Birming- 
mm. 

Anirews, T. Brewham Lodge, Somerset, farmer. Att. 
Hoimes aud Co. Clement’s-lon. 

Bynon, G. HK. Piymou Dock, grocer. 4/t. Collett and 
Co. Ciaucery Lane. 

Bioore, W. Pui street, Einsbury Square, timber mer- 
chant. 4/!, Willoughb,, 

Baylis, Stroud, clothier. Whitcombe and Co. 
Serjeant,s-Ton. 

Bellamy, T, Tottenham Court Road, music-sciler. Ald. 
White dad Co. Tukenhouse Yard, 
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Board, M. Somerset, plumber. Edmunds, Lin- 
colin’s-lnn. 

Binns, J. Tottenham Street, founder. 4ét. Chapman and 
Co. Mildred Court, Poultry. 

Baker, G. Yeovil, Somerset, mercer, Att. Blandfurd, 
Temple. 

Barker, M. R. and J. Noon, Leicester, worsted spinners, 
Att. Taylor, Joba Street, Bedford Row. 

Bell, T. Aluwick, Northumberziand, scrivener. Moun 
sey, Staple’s Inn. 

Bartictt, J. Chichester, cibinet maker, ¢#t. Ellis, Hatton 
Garden. 

Brooks, W. Lant Street, Southwark, carpenter, ft. 
Watson, Cliffurd’s-Inn. 

Boddington, W. Oxford, coal merchant. Att, Sherwin 
and Co, Gt, James Street, Bedford Row. 

Baynes, B. Lea Bridge, Middlesex, coal merchant. Aft. 
and Co. Copthall Court. 

Boyle, B. Cloth Fair, army clothier, Aft, Patten, Hatton 
Garden. 

Baff, H. Beaminster, Dorset, linen-draper. tt. Tarrant 
and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Brice, W. Bristol, merchant. Aft. Palmer and Co. Bristol. 

Barnett, W. Whetstone, Middlesex, dealer. tt. Owen 
and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Burgisé, J. jnn. Uxbridge, stone-mason. Ayton, 
Barnard’s-fon. 

, H. Beauminster, Dorset, linen-draper. Att, Tar- 

rant and Co. Cnancery Lane. 

Bartlett and Burt, Norton-under-Hambden, dealers, tt. 
King and Co. Bedford Row. 

Carter, S. Wood Street, wholesale glover. tt. Fiske, 
Palsgrave Place, Temple Bar. 

Chaffey, B. Norton-nnder-Hambden, Somerset, sail-cloth- 
maker. Att. King and Co. Bedford Row. 

Carrington, A. Crutched Friars, lighterman. tt. Wil- 
liams, Cursitor Street. 

Carkeet, N. Skinner Street, Snowhill, upholsterer. Ait. 
Pearse, Salisbury Square. 

Chapman, C. West ‘filbury, Essex, draper. Att. Webb, 
St. Thomas's Street, Southwark. 

Chapman, J. Beakwell, Derbyshire, mercer. Aft. Bruce 
and Co, Tempie. 

Chittleden, J. Bolsover Street, builder. .4:. Harman, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 

Castile, 8. sen. of the Bailey, Durham, money scrivener. 
Att, Scruton, Durham. 

Coates, J. Broom Yard, Herts, currier. tt. Taylor and 
Son, Fetherstone Buildings, 

Coopey, J. Churchtown, Gloucester, horse-dealer, 
Meakings, ‘Teimple. 

Cass, J. jun, Rochdale, woollen manufacturer, tte 
Chippingdale, Serjeant’s-Inn, Picet Street. 

Crowther, J..Manchesier, victualier. Milne and Co. 
Temple. 

Cousens, W. Clare Street, Clare Market, grocer. Att. 
Mc.Dougal and Co, New-Inn. 

Carter, J. Kingsand, Devon. salesman. tt. Williams 
and Co. Princes Sireet, Bedfoid Row. 

Carlile, T. Pulsey, Yorkshire, dry-salter. Blake- 
lock and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn. 

Chuthill, R. Wood Street, Spital Fields, silk-manufacturer, 
Alt. Coote, Austin Friars. 

Docura, G. Royston, Hertford, spirit merchant. Afi. 
Gregson and Cu. Angel Court, Throgmorton Stieet. 

Drake, BE. Minchinhampton, Gioucester, coal-merchant, 
Ait. Longditi and Co, Gray’s-Inn. 

Davis, J. Aldersgate Street, coachmaster. Att. Russen, 
Crowu Court, Aldersgate Street. 

Dover, J. Burnham, Bucks. butcher, ts. Bradiey, New 
Street, Gough Square, 

Dod, T. Liverpooi, butcher. At. Blackstock and Co. 
Temple. 

Donadieu, G. Temple Place, Blackfriars Road, blue-maker. 
Ats. Patten, Hatton Garden, 

Dykes, Great East Cheap, chocolate maker. Alt. 
Wilkinson and Co. Queen Street, Chespsicde. 

Doggrell, H. Milton, Dorset, cheese-dealer. Att. Sey- 
mour, Mere. 

Pnstall, J. Portsmouth, vintner, Harison and Co. 
Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

Edwards, T. Mincing Lane, broker. .d/t. Rivington, Fen- 
church Buildings. 

Elwall, G. G. Nantwich, linen-draper. Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday Street. 

Ellison, J. North Shields, draper. it. Setree, Bell Court, 
Walbrook. 

Ewans, R. Wotton under-edge, Gloucester, malster. Att. 
James, Gray’s-Inn. 

Furber, T. New Street, Covent Garden, hardwareman. 
Att. Burrows and Co. Basiogiall Street. 

Fietcher,8. Cockermouth, butcher, ft. Chambre, Chap- 
pel siicet, Bedford Row. 

Foulkes, J, Evesham, linen-draper. tt. Jenkins and Co. 
New Ina. 

Field, W. Mill Street, Hanover Square, apothecary, Alt. 
2 Beckett, Golden Square. 
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Fell, R. Harton, Devon. insurance broker. tt. Bell and 
Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 
Garcia, D. Mitre Court, Duke’s Place, apothecary. Ait. 
Alliston, Freeman’s Court, Cornhill. 
Goody, S. Manchester, woollen-draper. Att. Wiggles- 
worth, Gray’s-tnn. 
Green, W. Hull, druggist, Att. Ellis, we Lane. 
J. Salford, Lancashire, brewer. Att. Ellis, Chane 
cery Lane. 
Gaskell, T. Liverpool, rag and paper merchant, ts. 
Chester, Staple Inn. 
omy, J. West Cowes, Isle of Wight, ship-builder, Att. 
Abbot, New-Inn. 
Holcroft and Pickering, Warrington, upholsterers. Att. 
Hurd, Temple. 
Howse, J. Blandford Fornm, Dorset, dealer. Att. Wilson, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 
Harman, J. Bush Lane, ironmonger. Att. Tilson and Co. 
Chatham Place, Biackfriars. 
J. Liverpool, draper. Alt. Blackstock and Co. 
‘emple. 
Hatton, P. and J. Formby, Hardshan, Lancashire, black- 
smiths. Att. Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 
ae, J, Leeds, ship-carpenter. At. Sykes and Co. 
ew-lan, 
Hooper, J. jun. Worcester, tailor. tt. Stephenson and 
Co, Gray’s-lon. 
Hill, T. and H. Wood, Queenhithe, oil and colourmen. 
Att. Borill and Co. New Bridge Street. 
ae W. Upper Marylebone Street, cook. it. Exley, 
‘emple, 
J. London, merchant. Att. Spottswood, Swi- 
thin’s Lane. 
Hardiey, J. Coventry, mercer. Att, Baxter and Co. Fur- 
nival’s-Inn. 
Hargrave, J, Hull, linen-draper. 4?t, Ellis, Chancery Lane. 
Horton, D. Birmingham, gilt toy maker. Att. rton, 
Gray’s-Inn. 
Hill, J. Rotherhithe Wall, victualler, Vandercomb 
and Co, Bush Lane. 
Jones, B. Ratcliff Highway, slopseller, tt. Finchett, 
Great Prescott Street. 
Jordan, T. Crucifix Lane, Southwark, victualler, . Att. 
Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane. 
Jennings, J. Toutridge Place, New Road, baker. Att. 
Turner, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 
Jarman, W. Bishopsgate Street, undertaker. tt. Wild, 
Warwick Square, Newgate Strect. . 
James, RK. Radford, timber dealer, Att. Shephard and 
Co. Bedford Row. 
Insal!, T. Bristol, victualler. Att, Edmunds, Lincoln’s- 


nn. 

Joyce, F. J. Playhouse Yard, Whitecross Street, paper- 
stainer. it. Waiker and Co. Old Jewry. 

Kelly, J. Banktop, Yorkshire, innlolder, Alt. Blagrave 
aud Co, Sy mond’s- Inn. 

Kaive, T. Bottou-le-Moors, banker, Att, Blackstock and 
Co, Tempie. 

Kenton, E. Manchester, victualler, tt. Milne and Co. 
Temple. 

King, T. Strand, ironmonger. Att, Hurd, Temple. 


Kinnear, J. Liverpool, merchant. 4. Cooper and Co. 


Southampton Buildings. 

Kidweil, T. Itchenor, Sussex, ship-builder, Nind, 
Throgmorton Street. 

Lauham, W. Bath, baker. Aft. Shephard aad Co. Bed- 
ford Row. 

Lawrence, S. Stepney Green, carpenter. Att. Selby, 
Upper Charles Street, Northampton Square. 

Liwellyn, W. Fenchurch Street, merchant. Alt. Setree, 
Bell Court, Walbrook. 

Lander, J. Birmingham, merchant. 4¢t. Tarrant and Co. 
Chancery Lane. 

Lambert, H. Barnodswick, York, cotton manufacturer. 
Att. Edge, Manchester, 

Langshaw, J, Wigan, jomer. Aft. Ellise Chancery Lane. 

Lyon, W. Fetter Lane, glassemerchant. Aft. Harris, Cas- 
tle Street, Houndsditch. 

Livermore, T. jun. Chelmsford, grocer. Att. Mitchell, 
Union Court, Broad street. 

Lumley, T. Paddingto., stone-mason. Att, Pittman, 
Paddington Green, 

Lane, J. Pawlett, Somerset, innholder. tt. Blake, 
Cooks Court, Carcy Street. 

Lane, W. jun. Birmingham, iron-dealer, ft, Devon and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn. 

Lunn, W. St. Mary-at-Hiil, slopsetler, Att. Sweet and 
Co. Basinghall Street. 

Marsh, W. Street, Soho, goldsmith. é#t. Ben- 
bow, Lincoln’s-Ion, 

Millard, J. jun. Bristol, baker. 41. Whitcombe and Co, 
Serjeant’s-Inn, Fleet Street. 

Moses, M. Whirechapel, saltsman. Bagley, Wapping. 

Manners, W. Southwark, baberdasher. 44%. Phipps, A.- 
dersgate Street, 

Mitcheil, W. Judd Street, Brunswick Square, builder, 

Turner, Percy street, Bediord square, 
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Mots, Cheltenbam, builder, Au. Whitcombe and 

Moulin, J. Cuseley, Stafford, miller. Att. Impey, Temple. 
lialiew, J. sei. Poullakes, York, 
His, Lane. 

ers, W. Wareham, Dorset, innholder. . 

et, innho Alt, Alien, 

Merryweather and Brain, Ardwick, Lancaster, brewer. 

lachell, R. Live’ » Merchant. sit. C Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 4 

Noel, G. East-ston¢-house, lime burner. i. Drewe and 

New-Inn. - 

Nelson, T. Manchester, machine-maker. ts, Ellis, Chan- 


Lane. 
Newham, M. Falkingham, Lincolm, carpenter. Aft. 
al Lunges w Lane, C ide, ware 

‘Mt. Lowiess Co. Mildred’s 
Osborn, W. Aldgate-high Street, victualler. ¢t, Thomp- 

son and Co, Leman Goodman’s Fields. 
Oake, T. Ryde, isle of Wight, baker: Att, Worsley, 


Oram, S. Carthusian Street; Aldersgate Street, coo) 
Att. Bishop, Serjeant’s-Inn. ne 
Paul, T. Shoe Lane, victualler. Art. Whitton and Co. 
Great James Street, Bedfoni Row. 
am, M. A. North ields, sail-mmaker. it. Setree, 
ips, R. Chandler Street, Grosvenor Square, k- 
butcher, st. Wright, Hart Street, “heer 
, W. Wilton, Hereford, corn-factor, ts, Williams 
and Co. Princes Street, Bedford Row. 
1, C. Monmouth, timber-merchant. 4st, Holmes 
ae Co. Clement’s-Inn. 
Phillips, D. Bristol, haberdasher, Ast. Whitecomb and 
pwelly Castic Court, Birchin Lape, bill-brok 
. Castle Court, Birchin ill er. Aft. 
Clark, Thavies-Inn. 
Richards and Bond, Upper Thames Stteet, hat manufactu- 
rers. dit. Sheffield, Great Prescot Street. 
Robinsen, J, Bristol, victualier, James, Gray’s-Inn 


uare. 
ichmond, EF. Portsea, tailor. At. Platt, Temple. 
Bebe, Bristol, merchant. Att. Barron, Thr 
treet. 
Royston, W. Macclesfield, ironmonger. 4éf. Bell and Co. 
Row Lane, Chea 


P 
Robinson, J. Hull, draper. Att. Travers, Hull. 
Rushton, R. Marsden, Lancashire, callico manufacturer. 
Hurd, 
Scales, W. and J. Burton Smithies, York, cotton-spinners. 
A. Watson, Clifford’s-Inn. 
Sandwith, H. Blakbeck, Lancashire, carrier. Att. Baxter 


and Co, Furnival’s-Inn. 

Shegield, Aldgate-high Street, butcher. #t. Nettlefold, 
Somerset Street, Aldgate. 

Stove, J. Featherstone Buildings, tailor. Pinero, 
Charles Street, Cavendish Square. ‘ 

—, G. Angel Court, factor. 4. West, Red Lion 


reet, 
Storr, J. merchant. ft. Battye, Chancery Lane. 
Skipper, S. Norwich, grocer. Att. Harmer, Norwich. 
ne, baker. it. Reed, Union Street, 

Bishapgate. 

Stephens, T. Ki ind, Devon. watchmaker. it, Lamb, 
Princes Street, Bank. 4 

Shuttieworth and Goodfellow, Austin Friars. Att. Hac- 
kett, Old Bethiem. 

Sca, W. Milton, Kent, coal-merchant. #4. Brace and 
Co. Temple, 

‘Swan, Anderson and Swan, Wapping Wall, merchants. 
4tt. Kearsley and Co. Bishopgate Street. 

Smithers, Smithers and Buck, Newport, coal-masters. 
Att, Collins and Co, Spital Square. 

Shuker, J. Rupert Street, victualler. Att. Whittons, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row. 
Swiune and Steydienson, Leeds, merchants, Battye, 
Chancery Lane. 1 
Spencer, J. Maimsbury, Wilts. innholder. ft. Robins, 
Malmsbury. 
Thempson, S. T. Cannon Street, boot-maker. ft. Evitt 
and Co, Haydon Square, Minories. 

Townson, W. Wapping Wall, ironmonger. Att. West, 
Red Lion Street, ne 

taffurd, butcher. At. Willis and Co. 


‘Swigg, J. Ludgate Street, laceman, tt. Chambers, Fur- 
nival’s-inn. 

Vandera, P. Water Lane, Tower Street, merchant. Att. 
Avnesiev, Angle Court, Thr rton Street. 

Van Linscholea, FP. A. L. S. Hackney Road, colour-manu- 
facturer, Att. Harrisson, Salter’s Ball. 

Ward, W. Derby, innkeeper. tt. Lambert and Sons, 
Bedfoid kow. 


Steel, Drury La 
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Walthall R. Stockport, cotton-spinner. Aft. Milne and 
-o. Temple. 
J. Cockermouth, brewer. ft. Clennell, 
tapl¢-Inn. 
Williamson, J. New Road, builder. Att. Turner, Percy 
Street, Bedford Square. 

Worhall and Thurston, Catharine Street, Strand, uphol- 
sterer, Att. Vincent, Bedford Street, Bedford Square. 
Wylie, G. A. Warnford Court, merchant. Aft. | and 

o. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 
Walker, J. Tweedmouth, , dealer, Att, Watts 
and Co, Symond’s-Inn, 
Wheatley, S. Bristol,tgrocer, Att. James, Gray’s-Inn Sqr. 
Windsor and Shury, Chancery Lane, law-stationers. Ait. 
Mills, Vine Street, Piccadilly. 

Wall, J. Broad Court, Long Acre, tailor, Aft, Hinrick, 
Cecil Street, Strand, nn 
White, R. Cradley, Herefordshire, corn-dealer, “Att, 

Meakings, Temple. 
Younge, E. Watton, Norfolk, shopkeeper. At, Gilman 
Hingbam, Norfolk. 
Yond, R. Downham Marke t, Norfolk, tannet. tt, Long 
dill and Co. Gray’s-Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, 
Arden, J. Blackmoor Street, Clare market, grocer. 
Anderson and Co. Chorley, cotton-spinners, 
Austin, J. Lambsconduit Sireet, linen-draper. 
Adkin, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Adlington, E. A. Liverpool, tobacconist. 
Byrth, J. Plymouth Dock, grocer. 
Beck, J. St. Ives, ironmonger. : 
Ball, R. East Brent, Somerset, mercer and tailor. 
Brown, T. Brearly Mill, York, miller, 
Brown, J. St. Catharine Street, Statford, warehouseman. 
Buckham, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, butcher, 
Bennett, J, Manchester, builder, 
Berridge, R. Islington, merchant. 
Boswoith, W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Baron and Pearson, Hull, timber-merchants, 
Clementson, J. Minories, merchant. 
Castle, G. Seuicoates, York, builder. 
Coffin, J. Merthy Tydvil, Glanmorgan, tanner, 
Crabtree, W. Leeds, merchant, 
Cooper, W. H. Fieldhouse, Surrey, surveyor, 
Cook, R. Deuzes, plumber and giazier. 
Cooper, H. Ludgate Hill, bookseller. 
Dougal. D. Islington, ship-ewner. 
Davy, M. Bread Street, merchant. 
Eyre, A. Turistone, York, oil-merchant, 
Elcrire, A. Bath, iodginghouse-keeper. 
Grabham, J. Bridgewater, cornfactor, 
Glazbrook, W. Whitechapei, hosier. 
Gould, W. Chippenham, Wilts. innhold 
Grafton, B. Liverpool, glass-dealer. 
ownsie, I, and J. Wakefield, manufacturers, 
Humble, M. Wapping, ship-chandiler. 
Jeei, M. H.gh Street, Shoreditch, dealer. 
Inman, T, Bedale, York, spirit-merchant. 
Jaymond, L. South Audiey Street, millinere 
Inkersley, T. Leeds, merchant. 
Kelly, M. Pall Mall, music-seller. 
Luscombe, P. Gravesend, tailor and draper. 
Lemay, J. Pennyfield, Poplar, victualler. 
Lister, R. » merchant. 
Miles, W. Oxford Street, furniture warehouseman, 
Merryweather, T. Lincoln, tailor, 
Monrow, J. W. Gosport, pork-butcher. 
Main, G. and 8, Gill, n and Dover, horse-dealers, 
Maggs, J. Hilperton, Wilts. coal-merchant. 
Noble, R. Chipping Ongar, Essex, bricklayer. 
Punchon, O. ps 


ide, hatter. 

Pycroft, J. jun. Lioyd’s Coffee House, underwriter. 
Pouison, G. Stoke-upon-Trent, potter. 
Pickering, H. Leeds, bleacher. 
Philethorpe, J. Newstead, Nottingham, merchant. 
Pringle, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealer. 
Parsons, W. Fore Street, Limehouse, butcher. 
Parnell, C. Lympsham, Somerset, coal-mi 

edman, M. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, dealer. 
Rogers, 8S. Malter, merchant, 
Roberts, J. Dolefawr, Wales, horse-dealer. 
Reynolcs, C. Bridge Court, picture-dealer. 
Slade, W. Paddington, brewer. 
Smith, J. Halifax, money-scrivener. 
Stubbs, T. Liverpool, merchant. 
Simonds, J. Jermyn Street, baberdasher. 
Stoever, J. Puddie-deck, sugar-refiner. 
Turpin, J. Upper Tooting, Surrey, corn.dealer, 
tod Liverpool, merchant. 
Underwood, R. Houndsditch, builder. 
Veaie, O. Barnstaple, Devon, brandy-merchant, 
Whitehead, J. Moffatt, Shoreditch, cr. 
‘Williams, B. Oxford Street, glassman. 
Worboys, I’. Edmonton, wheelwright. : 
Woodman, W. Bartholomew Close, drug-grinder, 


Prices Gurren’ Alas 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8Ib. to sink the offal. coats.*® Sunderland. Newcastle. 
25 | 00s.0d, to 00s.0d. | 428.0, to 53s. 08. 
O16 4] 6 018 ay 2/000 90 |426 53 6 
6 456 480 549 
6 4 16]440 47 6 42 6 
6 6], 


* Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
hall, by 


copes 


= 
= 
“sin SSs 
SF 1 o'clock 


Noon. 


i 


46 Fair 
40 Cloudy 
47 Faic 
56 Fair 
Showery 
Showery 
0 Rain 
0 Rain 
29 Cloudy 
32 Cloudy 
46 Fair 
44 Fair 
26 Showery 
61 Fair 
53 Fair 
46 Fair 
42 Cloudy 
70 Fair 


Butts, 50 to 56)b. 23d. at Ordinary — 18d. 

Dressing Hides 21 Calf Skins, 30 to Png 

CropHides for cut.22 perdozen — 36 
Ditto, 50 to 70—42 


Tattow,* London Average per sto. of Sib. 3s. Bd. 
Soap, yellow, 80s.0d; mottled, 96s.0d;curd,100s. 
Candles, per dozen, 12s. Qd; moulds, 13s. Od. 


10,400 quarters, Average 129s. 6d, 
11,491 — — — — 129 
17,543 109 3t 

— — — 109 4 


760 
10,300 sacks. Average 109s. Od, : 30 Stormy 
— | { 15 Showery 
10,707 — — | 27 Showery 
1,120— — 20 Thunder 


29 Showery 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck, Quartern, 48 Fair 

6s. 2d. | 3s. dd. © Rain 

0 Rain 

42 Thunder 
40 Cloudy 


LEATHER.® 


“METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


* The highest price of the market. 


American Potash, percwt. 2 0 Oto 0; Lead, white........ton 41 
Ditto pearl........ 2 6 0 | Logwood chips......ton { 
Barilla ..., Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 
Brandy, Coniac ... Mahogany 0 
Camphire, refined.... Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 15 
Ditto unrefined . Ditto spermaceti,.ton 97 
Cochineal, garbled Ditto whale ........ 
Ditto, East-India Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
- Coffee, fine.. Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 
Dittoordinary.. . Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
® Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. Rice, Carolina........ 
Ditto Jamaica... Rum,- Jamaica .... gal. 
S Ditto Smyrna... Ditto Leeward Isiand 
Ditto East-India Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Currants, Zant ... Silk, thrown, Italian., Ib. 
& Elephants’ Teeth Silk, raw, Ditto... 
10 Tallow, English... . ewt. 
aD Flax, Riga......... Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto Petersburgh . Ditto—-——,. yeHow. 
Galls, Turkey. Tai, Stockholm .... bar. 
rey Geneva, Hollands .. Tin in blocks ......cwt. 
~ _ Ditto English.. Tobacco, Maryl...... ib, 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 Duto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea. -cwt. 
Waale-fins (Greenl, ) ton. 39 
Wine, Red Port.. 
Ditto Lisbon ...... 
Ditto Madeira. . 90 
Ditto Vidonia.... OO 
Ditto Calcavella...... 120 
Ditto Sherry.... butt. 105 
Ditto Mountain.. 
Dito Claret. hogs. 70 


— 


— 


DOOM 


~ 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 
Indigo, Caracca...... 
Ditto East-India ... 
Iron, British bars, .. 
Ditto Swedish........ 
Ditto Norway. es 
Lead in pigs 
Ditto red tOn 29 


>< 
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48 
and Newgate and en 
915 6151 aH | 
and ‘St. James's. | 
| ay. traw, 
atts £.8d. £. 58.4. | 
sar. Apr. 15 0|3120] 6100/3 60 24) 40 49) 39 ,89 | 
tte May 216 120/3l00 25 40 | 47 44 769 | 
ick, 916 100)312 0] 6100)3100 26] 42/48) 41| 
“Att 1646 100}3100] 6 8013 50 27 | 42 | 48 47 38 | 
28 | 49 | 49 | 48| 
29 | 46 | 50 | 47 | 
30 47154) 47) 75] 
May 1] 46 | 55 | 45 | 495 | 
2147) 45 978 
3} 40 | 54] 47| | 
4| 47 | 56] 46! 
5|48 601 48| 
May 
a 9 
van. 16 
25 
4 May | 
9 
16 ‘ 
Apr. 25 
May 2 
9 
16 


. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 31—=— Ditto at sight, 30-4 ——- Rotterdam, 9-8——Hamburgh, 29———Altona, 29-1 
—— Paris, 1 day's date, 19-16——Ditto, 2 us. 20——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, in paper 


—Cadiz, eff. 48-——Bilboa ——Palermo, per oz. —— Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54——Venice, eff. 52 


——Naples, 42—-Lisbon, 68]——Oporto, 69——Dublin, per cent. 10——Cork, ditto 10$-——Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 Per cent. 


The Average Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. from 20th April to 
— May, 1812, at the Office of Messrs, Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 

London Dock Stock, £115. 10s. to £115.—West-India Dock, £154 to £153.—East-India Dock, £121 
to £119.—Globe Assurance Stock, £112.—Imperial ditto Shares, £65 to £63.—Eagle ditto ditto, £4. 4s.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £3.—Atlas ditto ditto, £4. 5s.—East-London Water-Works, £78 to £74.—Kent ditto ditto, 
£68.—London Institution Shares, £54 to £52. 10s.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £237 to £235.—Kennet 
and Avon, £25.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205.—Wilts and Berks, £18.—Thames and Medway, £30.— 
£20-—-Grand Surrey, £140 to £132.—Grand Western, £20 to £25 Discount.—Grand Union, 

Discount, 
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bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fi 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE INFORMATION, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
From Jan. 1, to June i, 1812. 

JANUARY. 


4. French privateer, of 18 guns, captured 
by the Thracian, Capt. Symes. ‘ 


Official Gaxelte Information. 


— W. Knighton, M.D. appointed phy- 
sician in ordinary to the Prince of Wuates. 

— War-ofice.—H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to approve of the ¢d 
battalion 14th regiment of foot being per- 
tnitted to inseribe on their colours and appoint- 
ments the word «* Corunna,” in consequetice 
of their distinguished conduct 16th January, | 
1809, near that town in Spain.—Also of the | 
Greek light infantry corps being styled «The 
Dake of York’s Greek Light Infantry Regm.” 

1}. Capture of three gun-boats, at Possi- 
tano, in the gulph of Salerno, October 11, 
i8il, by the Imperiewse, Capt. Duncan. 
Each of them carried an eighteen pounder 
and thirty mea, moored under the walls of 
a strong fort. The fort being regularly 
walled round on all sides, the ship could not 
dislodge the soldiers and the vessels’ crews, 
who had taken shelter in it; the marines 
and a party of seamen were therefore landed, 
and, led by the first Lieut. Eaton Travers, 
and Lieut. Pipon, of the Royal Marines, 
forced the battery in the most gallant style, 
under a very heavy fire of musketry, obliging 
more than treble their mumbers to fly in all 
directions, jeaving behind about thirty men 
and fifty stand of arms. ‘The guns, which 
were twenty-four pounders, were thea thrown 
over the cliff, the magazines, &c. destroyed, 
and the two remaining gun-vessels broughtoff. 

— Capiured :—the French privateer, Sy- 
ren, of 6 guns and 16 men, by the Guada- 
loupe, Capt. Tetley ; le Furet, privateer, of 
14 guns, and 61 men, by the Royalist, Capt. 
Downie ; and the Alvor, Danish privateer, 
of 14 guns, 38 men, by Egeria, capt. Hole. 

18. Members returned to serve in Parlia- 
ment :—Borough of Lewes.—George Shiti- 
ner, of Coombe-place, in the county of Sus- 
sex, in th room of Henry Shelley, Esq. de- 
ceased.— Borough of Queenborough.—Rebt. 
Moorson, Esq. in the room of the Hon. 
Richard Wellesley, who has accepted the of- 
fice of one of the Comniissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer. 

21. Capture of Edouard, French privateer, 
of 14 guns, and 123 men, by the Apollo, 
Capt. Taylor. 

— Foreign Office.—<A nonification declar- 
ing the islands of Corfu, Fano, and Paxo ; 
and of Perga, on the coast of Albania, to be 
im a state of blockade. 

— Extraordinary. — Sir S. Achmuty’s 


dispatches, announcing the complete reduotion 
of all the enemy’s possessions in the island of 
Vou, XI, (Lit. Pan, June, 1812.) 


Java. Sir S. thus writes to Lord Minto, the 
governor general, ftom the Modeste, off Sa- 
marangy Sept. 11 :—** Immediately on re- 
ceiving the intelligence of General Jansens’ 
retreat from Bagtenzorg by an eastern route, 
and the occupation of that post by our troops, 
I placed the third battalion of Bengal volun. 
teers, and a detachment of artillery with two 
guns, under the order of Colonel Wood, and 
directed his embarkation, for the purpose of 
occupying the fort ef Cheribon. 

A large partof his Majesty’s 14th regiment, 
the royal artillery, and six field pieces, were, 
by the kindness of Rear Admiral Stopford, 
received on board his Majesty’s ships of war, 
and sailed as they could be got ready for sea, 
with orders to rendezvous off the point of Si- 
dayo, near Sourabaya. I embarked Sept. 4, and 
in the morning on the 5th, sailed to join 
the troops. Sept. 6.—vhen on the point of 
Indermavo, I learned from an express boat, 
which had been boarded by Commodore 
Broughton, that Cheribon was in possession 
of our frigates. Capt. Beaver, the senior 
officer, had landed the seamen and marines, 
and occupied the fort, which surrendered to 
his summons, in time to make prisoner Bri- 
gadier Jamelle, on his route from Bugten- 
zorg, with many other officers and troops. 
Letters intercepted on this occasion from Gen. 
Jansens, announced his intention to collect 
his remaining force neat Samarang, and to 
retire on Solo. ‘This intelligence determined! 
me to sail for Cheribon, where I arrived Sept. 
7, and finding that a detachment of seamen 
and marines had marched inland on the Bug- 
tenzorg road, and been successful in securing 
great numbers of the fugitives from thence, 
and gaining possession, on terms of capitus 
lation, of the post of Carong Santboug on 
that route, I sailed the same evening in the 
Modeste, and I arrived at Samarang on the 
gth, and was shortly after joined by Rear 
Admiral Stopford, the Commodore, and a 
few transports. 

To ascertain the fact of Genera! Jansens’ 

sence, and feel how far the capture of 
General Jamelle and the troops from Bug- 
tenzorg might have changed his plan, I res 
peated to him on the 10th, in concert with 
the Admiral, an invitation to surrender the 
island on capitulation. Captain Elliott and 
Colonel Agnew saw the General, received Iris 
reply, ascertained that he had still with him 
at least a numerous staff, and that he pro- 
fessed a determination to persevere in the 
contest. An attack was made that night by 
the bouts of the squadron on several gun- 
vessels of the enemy moored across the ene 
trance of the rivers leading to the town end 5 
the precipitation with which they were aban- 
doned, gave a character of probability to ac- 
counts, which reached us from fishermen and 
others, that the General was occupied in 
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withdrawing his troops to the interior, and 
had fortified a position at a short distance on 
the road towards Solo or Soercarta, the resi- 
deace of the Emperor of Java. 

Sept. 12—As no other troops bad arrived, 
it was detérmined to attack the town ; a sum- 
mons was first sent to the Commandant, and 
it appeared that the enemy had (as at Batavia) 
evacuated the place, leaving it to be surren- 
dered by the Commander of the Burghers, 
to Col. Gibbs. The enemy retired to a strong 
position about six miles distance on the Solo 
road, carrying with him all the chief, civil, as 
well as military officers of the district: he 
was busied in completing batteries and en- 
trenchments in a pass of the hills, where he 
had collected the residue of his regular troops, 
some cannon, and a force, including the auxi- 
liary troops of the native princes, exceeding 
eight hundred men,’ cavalry, infantry, an: 
artillery, commanded by many Europeau 
cers of rank. After two days passed at Sa- 
marang, I resolved to risk an atiack with 
the slender means at my disposal, rather than 
to give the enemy confidence by a longer de- 
Jay, or afford them time to complete their 
works, which were said to be still imperfect. 
On the evening of the 14th, 1 had directed 
preparations to be made for an attack on the 
following day, when intelligence arrived that 


the Windham had sailed for Cheribon with | 


some troops, and several vessels were seen in 
the offing. I therefore countermanded the 
orders, in the expectation of succours ; but, 


the Windham alone arrived in the course of | 


the night, and even the very siender rein- 


forcement which she brought was, situated es | 
we were, of great importance, and it enabled | 


me to withdraw all the European garrison 


from the fort of Samarang, and to add a | 


company of Sepoys to the field force, which, 


thus strengthened, did not exceed 1,160 in- | 


fantry, and the necessary artillery to man four 
six-pounders, with some pioneers. 

This detachment I confided to Col. Gibbs, 
of his Majesty's 59th regiment, proceeding 


myself, however, with the troops. Much of | 


the enemy's force was mounted, and they had 
some horse artillery, while not even the 
horses of my Staff were arrived, and our ar- 
tillery and ammunition were to be moved by 
hand | by the Lasears and pioneers. Colonel 
Gibbs marched at twoo'clock on the morning 
of the 16th, from Samarang, and after as- 
cending some steep hills, at the distance of 
near six miles, the fires of the enemy appear- 
ed a little before the dawn of day extending 
along the summit of a hill, which crossed our 
front at Jattee Allee, and over part of which 
the road was cut; the doubi{ul light, and 
great height of the hill they occupied, made 
the position appear at first most formidable. 
It was resolved to attack it immediately, and 
as the leading division or advance of the des 
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tachments moved forward to turn the enemy’s 
left, a fire was opened on them from 7 
guns placed on the summit of the hill, an 

various ‘positions on its face, which come 
pletely commanded the road ; these were 
answered by our field-pieces as they came up, 
with the effect, though fired froin a consider- 
able distance, and with great elevation, of 
confusing the enemy's artillery in directing 
their fre ‘Their flank was turned with little 
difficulty, but what.arose from the extreme 
steepness of the ascéni, and after a short but 
ineflectual attempt to stop, by the fire of some 
guns advantageously posted across a deep ra- 
vine, the advance of the body of our detach- 
ment, the enemy abandoned the greatest part 
of their artillery, and were seen in great 
numbers, and in great confusion, in full re« 
treat. Several officers, some of them of 
rank, were taken; their native allies, panic 
struck, had abandoned their officers, and only 
a few pieces of horse artillery remained of 
their field ordvance. With these at 
tenipted to cover their retreat, pursued by 
Colonel Gibbs, who, with the detachment, 
passed several incomplete and abandoned bat- 
teries, and at noon, and after twelve miles 
march over a rugged country, approached the 
village of Onarang, in which, and in the 
| small fort beyond it, the enemy appeared to 


| have halted, and collected in irregular masses. 
| Sinai] cannon from the fort and village, opened 
| on the line, as it advanced, Our field pieces 
were brought up to a commanding station, 
and by their fire covered the formation of the 
| troops, who, led by Colonel Gibbs, were 
advancing to assault the fort, when it was 
| evacuated by the enemy in the utmost con- 
| fusion : leaving some light guns, &c. &e. 

| Karly in tie night, Brigadier Winkleman, 
'with other officers, came into my quarters 
with a flag of truce fiom General Jansens 
(who was stated to be fifieen miles in advance 
of my position, Solaiiga, on the road to Solo) 
to request an armistice. He was informed, 
that he must treat with me, and without 
delay; I, however, consented to an armistice 
of twenty-four hours. 

Ou the forenoon of Sept. 17, the Com- 
mandeur De Kock, Brigadier and Chief of 
the Staff of the Freach army on Java, ar- 
rived at Oonarang, with powers from General 
Jansens. ‘The result was the signature of arti- 
cles ; (afterwards confirmed by Gen. Jansens), 
and accompanied by a letter, which strongly 
marked the acuteness of his feelings at being 
compelled, by the desertion of his allies, 
and the destruction of his army, to adopt this 
measure. I have sent a small detachment 
under Major Yule, of the 20th Bengal res 
giment, an officer on whose conduct I have 
much reliance, to accompany the Prince of 
Samanap and his force to the island of Ma- 
dura, where 1 have directed the Major to as- 
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sume command, cubject to the general con- 
trol of Colonel Gibbs.. In mentioning the 
Prince of Samanap, it would be unjust to 
him not to report (hat, prior to my march 
from Samarang, to attack the enemy, he 
seut to ask my orders, being, with two thou- 
sand of his people, within a short distance at 
Damak. [le visited me ov my return to Sa- 
marang, and expressed an earnest wish for the 


protection and friendship of the British na- | 


tion. I have detached Captain Robinson, 
your Lordship’s Aid-de-Camp, with a small 
escort to the courts of Solo and D'Jogocarta, 
to deliver a letter from me to the Emperor 
and Sultaa, and ‘announce the change that 
has taken place ; I have also called upon the 
Residents at their courts, Van Braam and 
Englehard, to continue, agreeably to the ca- 

itulation, the exercise of their functions in 
Pehalf of the British Government, aud to 
secure carefully the public property of the late 
Government, placed in the territories of the 
respective Princes at whose court they reside. 
J have also required the other public func. 
tionaries of the late Government to continue 
in the temporary exercise of their functions, 
which hitherto I have found no instance of 
their declining to perform. 

All the French Army in Java and its 
dependencies, are prisoners of war. The 
native troops, in the service of France, which 
lay down their arms, have permission to re- 
turn home. ‘The troops of the Emperor of 
Solo, and the Sultan of Matazam, also are 
released. The prince Prang Widono, must 
surrender the cannon and fire arms of the 
corps he commands, and will then be per- 
mitted to return to his usual residence. 

Rear-Admiral Stopford details the naval 
proceedings oa this service. 

Capt. Beaver of the Nisus, relates his 


proceeding at Cheribon; the troops who sur- 


rendered Sept. 4, were, 1 lieut. commandant, 


1 bombardier, 2 corporals, 33 artillery men, 


96 infanuy.—Total 133. 
Subsequent dispatches from Capt. Beaver, 


State the capture of nine waggons, laden 
with money (silver and copper), and 30 


prisoners; .with the surrender of the whole of 
the store-houses at Carang Sambang. 
Prisoners taken. 
Europeans,+=1 licut. colonel, 5 captains, 
61 lieutenants, 135 non-commissioned and 
rank and. file. Natives, 7 sub-lientenants, 


-234 non-commissioned aud rank and file, ex- 


clusive of 4 officers and 20 Europeans, taken 
during the march, 
A fetter from Captain Hillyar, of the 


Phoebe, gives an account of the capture of 


Fort Taggell, without opposition. 
25. ‘The Confiance, of 14 guns, and 68 
mea, captured by the Leonidas, Cap!.Griffiihs. 
Downing Street.—\icut.-Gen. Maitland 
writes from Messina, Nov. 21. ‘Oct 26. 
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I received information from Captain Dune 
can, of his Majesty's ship Imperieuse, that 
a small convoy of the enemy had taken 
refuge at Palinuro, where it was protected by 
some works, anda body of troops posted upon 
acommanding ground; Capt. Duncan ree 
quested a detachment of his Majesty's troops 
to co-operate with his Majesty's ships Im. 
pericuse and ‘Thames to take or destroy this 
convey, Which consisted of nine gun-boats 
and twenty merchant vessels, laden with naval 
stores for the enemy’s ships of war at Naples. 
A detachiwent of the 62d regiment was, 
therefore, embarked, consisting of 250 men, 
under the command of Major Darley. — 
Major Darley, states the number of troops 
oppcsed to him—including 400 peasants, at 
935 men; but the enemy's reinforcements 
were continually accumulating. He says, I 
disembarked. with 50 of the royal warines, 
the grenadiers and skirmishers of the Ged 
regiment, at about half past three o'clock, 
P.M. On landing, | immediately commenced 
ascending the heights, when Capt. Oldhain 
was unfortunately severely wounded ; and 
after some firing, in the hope of opposing 
our progress, we compietely succeeded in 
gaining them ; also the telegraph tower, and 
fine adjacent position. In front ef our ad- 
vance, the enemy concentrated his main 
force, and, under a heavy fire, was en- 
deavouring to force his way to the heights, 
hozzzing and drumming as he advanced, 
while his riflemen had the same object in 
view on our left: bot the steadiness and su- 
periorly gallant conduct of our officers and 
men defied his most daring in + pidity ; and, 
after allowing the enemy to advance within a 
very few yards, and whilst coolly Jying oa 
the ground to receive him like British sol- 
diets, the enemy was charged, and routed 
most completely. About this period I had 
to lament the severe loss of Lieut. Kay, 62d, 
who was gallantly fighting his skirmishers ; 
and, shortly after, Licut. Popon, of the royal 
marines. ‘The loss of the enemy is supposed 
to be in killed and wounded, 70 or more. 

Killed and Wounded :—1 captain, 1 sub- 
alteru, 1 serjeant, 1 druasmer, 7 privates. 

— Col. Skerrett writes from ‘Variffa, 
Dec. 24.—On the 29th inst the enemy in- 
vested this town with from four to five thou- 
sand infantry, and irom two to three bundred 
cavalry ; which produced some skirasisiing. 
On the 2ist, Captain Wren, of the 1tih, 
destroyed, with his company, a small piquet 
of the enemy. The 22d, made a suriie at 
the request of General Copons, and in con- 
fanction with his troops, with the inteniion 
to ascertain the numbers of the enemy. His 
light troops suffered considerably. 

— Dec. 30, Col. Skerrett writes :-—The 
enemy has rapidly carried on a regular paralie! 
and approach against the wall of the towa, 
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which I consider as doing much honour to 
the garrison. 1 have several times found it 
necessary to drive back he eneimy’s advance : 
we have met with a s ght loss: the enemy, 
from being exposed +. the fire of the few 
small guns we possess on the tower, has suf- 
fered considerably. He yesterday opened his 
fire, at half past ten, and continued to batter 
in breach, at a distance of about three hun- 
dred yards, with four French sisieen pounders 
on the east wali, near the Retiro gate, and 
four howitzers and other smail pieces playing 
on the island and causeway He continued a 
constant fire until night, each shot passing 
through the wall, a through some of the 
houses in the rear of it. Before night, a 
practical breach was effected. He this day 
continued to wideu the breach. I have tra- 
versed the streets, and taken the only measure 
by which there is a chance of ; reserving the 
place—that of defending the houses. 

28. Downing Street.~Lord Wellington 
writes from Gailegos, Jan. Q :—=I invested 
Ciudad Rodrigo vesterday. Since the enemy 
have had possession of the place they have 
constructed a palisadoed redoubt on the hill 
of St. Francisco, and have fortified three con- 
vents in the suburb, the defences of which 
are connected with the work on the hill of 
St. Francisco, and with the old line by which 
the suburb was surrounded. By these means 
the enemy have increased the difficulty of ap- 
prosching the place ; and it was necessary to 
obtain possession of the work on the hill of 
St. Francisco before we could make any pro- 

ress in our attack. Accordingly Major Gen. 
Graufard directed a detachment of the light 
division, under Lievt.-Col. Colbourne, of 
52d reg. to atiack the work shortly after it 
was dark. The work was taken by storm in 
a short time; two captains and forty-seven 
men were made prisoners, and the remainder 
of the garrison were put to the sword. We 
took three pieces of cannon. Qur loss in this 
affair has not been severe, six men killed ; 
Capt. Mein and Lieut. Woodgate, of the 52d, 
Lieut. Hawksley, of the 95th, and fourteen 
men wounded. This success enabled us im- 


—s to break ground within 600 yards 


of the place. Liewt.-Gen. Hill arrived at 
Merida, Dec. 30, he had hoped to surprise 
General Dombrouski (who, I had been led 
to imagine, was killed in General Hill's last 
affair with the enemy) in that town; but his 
advanced guard was discovered on the 2gth by 
a patrole trem a small detachment of the 
enemy, which happened to be at La Nava, 
which effected iis retreat to Metida, not- 
withstanding te efforts of a detachment of 
Lieut. Gen. Hill's cavalry to prevent it. Gen. 
Dombrouski retired frou Merida in the night, 
Jeaving a magazine of bread, and 160,000 )s. 
of wheat, and several ui:finished works. On 
the ist, General Hill moved forward with 
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the intention of General Drouet, 
who commands the 5th corps, at Al- 
mendraleyo. This General, however, retired 
upon Zafra, leaving a magazine in the town, 
containing 450,000\bs. of wheat, and some 
barley. Under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Abercromby, our cavalry defeated a body of 
the enemy’s cavalry which was at Fuente del 
Maestre, taking two officers and thirty men 
prisoners. 

Twoletters from Gen Hill, two from Maj.« 
Gen. Stewart, and one from ‘Lieut.-Col. 
Abercromby, de‘ail these movements. 

28. Extraordinary —Col. Skerrett writes 
from Tariffa, Jan. 1 :—At eight o'clock on 
the morning of Dec. 31, a strong column was 
seen rapidly advancing to the breach ; our 
musquetry several times checked the enemy, 
and the firm front and intrepid behaviour of 
the troops, in less than an hour, gained a 
complete victory. The most bold of the 
enemy fell near the foot of the breach, and 
the mass of the column made a precipitate 
retreat. The situation of the enemy's wound- 
ed with which the ground was covered be- 
tween his baitery and our fire, where they 
must inevitably have perished, induced me, 
from compassion, to hoist a flag of truce to 
carry them off. Some were brought into the 
place over the breach, but from the extreme 
difficulty attending this, I allowed the enemy 
to carry the remainder away. General Laval, 
the French Commander in Chief, expressed 
his acknowledgments for the conduct of the 
British and Spanish nations on ‘his occasion 
in the most feeling and grateful terms. We 
have made prisoners ten officers, and twenty 
or thirty soldiers : the enemy's loss has been 
very severe, the column that attacked the 
breach was two thousand men, composed of 
all the grenadiers and voltigeurs of the army, 
The enemy invested this town on the 20th 
December, since which, one thousaod British 
and seven or eight huadred Spanish troops, 
with only the defence of a wall, which ap- 
pears to have been built as a defence against 
archery, and before the use of gunpowder, 
have resisted an army of ten thousand men, 
with a regular battering train of artillery, 
and have at last defeated and repulsed them. 
The wail of the town has the additional dise 
advantage of being commanded within half 
musket shot, and flanked or taken in reverse 
in almost every part. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing : 
Total—2 officers, 7 rank and file, kilied ; 3 
officers, 25 rank and file wounded. 

— Col. Skerrett writes, Jan. 5 :—To 
our astonishment, this morning at day light, 
the columns of the enemy were already at a 
distance, having taken advantage of a dark 
and stormy night to make a precipitate retreat, 
leaving iv our possession ali his artillery, ame 


munition, stores, &e. Major Broad, with 
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part af the 47th regiment, took. possession of 


them, time enough to save them from the 
flames, the enemy having set fire to them. 
We have made some prisoners. From the 
number of dead found on the ground the 
enemy occupied, his loss on the whole must 
bave been very great. Marshal Victor was 
present in the French camp to give orders for 
the retreat. 

Ordnance, Ammunition, and Stores, left by 

the Eneny before Tariffa, on Jan. 5. 

2 brass eigiit aud a half-inch howitzers, 5 
brass sixteen-pounders, 2 twelve ditto. 

4 cars for conveying heavy ordnance, 12 
ammunition waggons, 1 gin, 1 forge cart, &c. 
several thousand shells, round aud giane shot ; 
great quantities of powder, hand grenades, 
rockets, rope, iron, small stores, aud imple- 
meats of all descriptions ; also intreaching 
tools for five hundred men, &c. 


FEBRUARY. 


1. L’Invincible, French privateer, of 3 guns 
and 33 men, captured by the Sparrow Hawk, 
Captain Pringle. 

— Supplementary. — Lord Wellington 
writes from Gallegos, Jan. 15 :—We opened 
our fire against Ciudad Rodrigo, from 22 pieces 
of ordnance in three batteries, in the first 
parallel, yesterday afternoon ; and we opened 
our approach to, and established ourselves in, 
our second parallel, 150 yards from the place 
last night. ‘This measure has been facilitated 
by Lieut. Gen. Graham having surprised the 
enemy’s detachment in the Couvent of Santa 
Cruz, close to the body of the place, on the 
night of the 13th. ‘The right of our ap- 
proaches was protected and secured by this 
Operation. Major General the Hon, C. Col- 
ville, who commands the 4th division in the 
absence of the Hon. Lieut. General Cole, 
likewise attacked the enemy’s post in the 
Convent of San Francesco last night, and ob- 
tained possession of that post, and of the 
other fortified posts in the suburb, wheve our 
troops are now lodged. Our left is protected 
and secured by this operation, Two pieces 
of cannon were taken in the Convent. 

4. Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
—Borough of Richmond.—Hon. George He- 
neage Lawrence UDundas, in the room of 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas, who hath accepted 
the office of steward of his Majesty’s Manor 
of East Hendred. 

—Capt. Rowley, of the Eagle, off Brindisi, 
Noy. 28, writes an account of his capturing 
La Corcyre, Frencu frigate, commanded by 
Monsieur Longlade, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, 
pierced for 40 guns, but mounting only 26 
eighteens on the main deck. ¢aad two 6 poun- 
ders on the quarter deck, with a complement 
of 170 seamen and 130 soldiers, laden. with 
300 tons of wheat, and a quantity of mili- 
tary and others stores, bound to Corfu from 
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Trieste: she was in company with La Uranie 
frigate, of 40 guns, and, Scemplone brig,. of 
14, both likewise ‘auen with wheat and 
stores. The Scemplone separated early in 
the chase, and the Uranie effected her escape 
by superiority of sailing, added to the darke 
ness of the night, and bad weather. 

5. Extraordinary. —Lord Wellington, from 
Gallegos, Jan. 20, announces the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, by storm, afier dark, onthe 
evening of 1gih. We continued, says his 
lordship, from ihe 15th to the tgth to coms 
plete the second parallel, and the communie 
cations with that work; and we iad made 
some progress by sap towards the crest or the 
glacis On the night of the Lath, we likes 
wise advanced from the left of the first pas 
rallel down the slope of the hill, towards the 
Convent of St Francisco, to a situation from 
which the walls of the Fausse Braye and of 
the town were seen, on which a battery of 
seven guns was constructed, and they com- 
meoced their fire on the 18th. The bates 
ries in the first paratlel had made breaches in 
the Fausse Braye wall, and in the bady of 
the place, which were considered practicable ;. 
the battery on the slope of the fil, which 
had been commenced on the night of the 
15th, and had opened on the 18th, had been 
equally efficient, still farther to the left, 
oppasite to the suburb of St. Kranciseo. 

“he attack was accordingly made yesterday 
evening in five separate columns, coaristing 
of the troops of the 3d and light divisions, 
and of Brigadier Gen. Pack s brigade. The 
two right columns, conducted by Lieut. Coe 
lone! O'Toole, of the 2d Casadores, and Ma- 
jor Ridge, of the sth regiment, were destined 
to protect the advance of Major General Mack- 
innon’s brigade, forming the third, to the 
top of the breach in the Fausse Braye wall, 
all these, being composed of troops of ine 
3d division, under Lieut. Gen. Picton 

The fourth columa, consisting of ne 43d 
and 52d regiments, and part of the gth re- 
giment, being of the ligit division under 
the direction of Major Gen. Crauford, at- 
tacked the breaches on ihe lefi, 1a frou. of 
the suburb of St Francisco, and covered 
the left of the attack of the principal breach 
by the troops of the 3d division ; and Briga- 
dier General Pack was destined, with his 
brigade, forming the 5th column to make a 
false attack upon the southern face of the 
fort. Besides these five columns, the Q4th 
regiment, belonging to the 3d division, de- 
scended into the ditch in two columns on the 
right ot Major General Mackinnou’ brigade, 
with a view to protect the descent o! that 
body into the ditch, and its atiack of the 
breach in the Fausse Brave, ageiust the ab- 
stacles, the enemy had constructed, 

All these attacks succeeded , and Brigadier 
General Pack even surpassed my expectations, 
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having converted his false attack intoa real 
one; his advanced guard, under the com- 
mand of Major Lynch, followed the enemy's 
troops fiom the advanced works into the 
Fausse Braye, where they made prisoners of 
all opposed to them. 

Major Ridge, of the 2d battalion, of the 
5th regiment, having escaladed the Fausse 
Braye wall, stormed the principal breach in 
the body of the place, together with the g4th 
regiment, commanded by Lieut. Col. Camp- 
beli, which had moved along the ditch at the 
Same time, and had stormed the breach in 
the Fausse Braye, both in front of Major 
Gen. Mackinnon’s brigade. 

Major Gen. Craufurd, and Major Gen. 
Vandeleur, and the troops of the light divi- 
sion on the lefi, were likewise very forward 
on that side; and in less than half an hour 
from the time the attack commenced, our 
troops were in possession of, and formed on, 
the ramparts of the place, each body conti- 
guous to the other. The enemy then sub- 
mitted, having sustained considerable loss. 

Our loss was also severe, particularly in offi- 
cers of high rank and estimation. Major Gen. 
Mackinnon was unfortunately blown up by 
the accidental explosion of one of the ene- 
my’s expense magazines, close to the breach, 
after he had gallantly and successfully led the 
troops under his command to the attack. 
Major Gen. Craufurd likewise received a se- 
vere and fatal wound while he was leading 
on the light division to the storm. Major 
Gen. Vandeleur was likewise wounded :— 
also Lieut. Col Colborne of the 52d regi- 
ment, and Major George Napier, who led 
the storming party of the light division, and 
was wounded on the top of the breach. 

Lord Weilington pays the highest compli- 
ments to the respective British and Portu- 
guese corps, and to numbers of individual 
officers, 

Return of killed and wounded, between 
the 15th and 19th of January.—British loss,— 
I serjeant, 25 rank and file, killed; 4 Cap- 
tains, 5 lieutenants, 3 serjeants, and 133 sank 
and file, wounded. 

Portuguese Joss,—1 serjeant, 14 rank and 
file, killed; 2 lieutenants, 77 rank and file, 
wounded. 


8. Whitehal/.—An order, that the reading of | 


the Form of Prayer, 5ih of Noveniber, 1810, 
for the restoration of His Majesty’s health be 
discontinued ; and that his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury do prepare a new Form 
of Prayer. 

11. Member returned to serve in Parlia- 
ment.—Borough of berby.—Heary Frederick 
Compton Cavendish, Esq. in the room of 
William Cavendish, Esq. deceased. 

— War Office.—H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to approve of the Ist 
er Royal Regiment of Foot being in future 
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styled,-—** the Ist Regiment of Foot, or the 
Royal Scots.’— Also of the Ist, 3d, and 7th 
Batislious of the Royal Seots, being permit. 
ted to bear on their colours and appointments 
the sane badge as that permitted to be borne 
by the 2d Battalion, after the conquest of: 
Exvpt.—Also, in consequence of the distin« 
guished gallantry displayed by the Ist Batta- 
lions of the Coldstream and 3d Regiments of 
Foot Guards in the battle of Talavera, and- 
by the detachments of the 2d Battalions of 
the same corps in the battle of Burrosa, His 
Royal Highness has been pleased to approve 
that the words 7alavera and Barrosa be borue 
on the colours and appointments of the Cold- 
steam and 3d Regiments of Foot Guards. 

22, Whitehall, —H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent was this day pleased to grant the dig- 
nity of an Earl of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. and Ireland, unto the Right 
Hon. Arthur Viscount Wellington, Knight 
of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
by the name, style, and title of Earlof Wel- 
lington, in the county of Somerset.—Also to 
nominate Lieut. Gen. ‘Thomas Graham, 
Lieut. Gen. Rowland Hill, and Major-Gen. 
Sir James Auchmuty, Knt. to be Knights 
ee of the Most Hon. Order of the 

ath, 

— Downing Street.—H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased to appoiut Charles 
Wale, Esq., Major-Gen. of his Majesty's 
Forces, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Island of Martinique,—Major 
Gen. Hon. Robert Meade to be Lieut. Go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope ;—Lieut. 
Co}. Charles Napier to be Lieut. Governor of 
the Virgin Islands; and Lieut. Col.-'Thomas 
Davey to be Lieut. Governor of the Settle- 
ments on Van Diemen’s Land, in New South 
Wales, 

— Vorcign Office.—Also to appoint Robert 
Hesketh, Esq. 10 be his Majesty’s Consul at 
the Portof Maranhao, and in the adjoining 
provinces of Para and Seara. 

— Captain Griffiths announces the capture 
of the French brig privateer, La Gazelle, of 
14 carronades, 12 and Q pounders; coppered, 
men. 


MARCH. 


3. Member returned.to serve in Parliament. 
Shire of Kincardine —George Harley Drum 
mond, of Drumtochty, Esq. in the room of 
William Adam, Esq. who has accepted. the 
Chiltern Hundreds. ‘ 

7. Whitehall.—H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
geut has been pleased to nominate Adam 
Gillies, Esq. 10 be one of the Lords of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, in the room of William 
Craig, Esq. resigned. 

— Curiion House.—H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased to appoint Lord Cas+ 
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tlereagh to be one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state ; Earl Cholmondely, lord 
steward of the household ; the Marquis of 
Hertford, lord chamberlain; the Marquis of 
Winchester, groom of the stole; and J. Si- 
meon, (master tn chancery), Count 
Munster, and Col. H. Taylor, commission- 
ers for the management of the king’s property. 

— Capture of the Grand Jean Bart, 
French privateer, of 14 guns and 106 men, 
by the Semiramis, Capt. C. Richardson. 

10. Whitehall —H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to appoint Rt. Hon. 
Hon. Henry Wellesley, his majesty’s am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary in 
Spain, to be one of the knights companions 
of the most honourable order of the Bath. 

— Carlton Mouse.—l1. R. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased to make the follow- 
ing appointments :—Vice Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Yarmouth : to be lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s bedchamber, the most hon. the Mar- 
quis of Headford, the right bon. Lord Vis- 
count Melbourn, the right hon. Lord Heath- 
field, the right hon. Lord James Murray, 
ihe right hon. Lord Viscount Petersham : 
first groom and master of the robes, Nassau 
Thomas, Esq. ; grooms of the bedchamber, 
General Charles Leigh, General H. Stephens, 
General T. Slougier Stanwix, hon. Henry 
Sianhope, lieut.-gen. Sir J. Cradock, lieut.- 
gen. Wm. Keppel, colonel Wilson Bradyll : 
clerk marshal! and chief equerry, colonel 
Benjamia Bloomfield ; equerries, major-gen. 
Ilammond, lieut-col. William Congreve, 
major-gen. Bayley, coldstream guards, hon. 
Frederick Howard, 10th light dragoons, co- 
Jonel Vivian, 7th dragoons; the marquis of 
Winchester to be groom ot the stole to his 
Majesty. 

— Capt. Rowley, in his letter Dec. 19, 
mentions the loss of the French frigate Flora. 
She was going from Trieste to Venice ; was 
caught with a strong borer, and stranded off 
Chiozza, when every soul on board perished, 
with exception of five or six. 

— Capt. Maxwell of the Alceste writes 
from off Lissa, Dec, 4,—The enemy's squa- 
dron from Corfu, going to Trieste, were met 
on the goth ult. by three of his majesty’s 
ships under my orders. The Persaune was 


chased and taken by the Unité, after a long | 


run; the Pauline and Pomone chased by the 
Alceste and Active, and, after a most severe 
action of two hours and forty minutes, the 
Pomone was taken, totally dismasted, and 
the Pauline escaped, owing to the Alceste 
having her maintop-mast shot away. ‘The 
Alceste has 20 killed and wounded; the 
Active, about 32; 1 lament to say, Captain 
Gordon hes lost a leg, and his first lieutenant 
an arm. 

— Lieut. Bartholomew, commanding his 
majesty’s gun brig Richmond, on tie Sih of 
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February, attacked, in a bay near Vera, on 
the coast of Grenada, a French privateer, 
called l’'Intrepide, of 18 guns and 180 men. 
Her crew set fire to her, and took to theis 
boats: she was brought out more thana 
mile, when she blew up, within teu minutes 
after she had been abandoned. 

— /Var Office.—In consequence of the dis- 
tinguished conduct of the 2gth (or Worces- 
tershire) regiment of foot, in the battle of 
Roleia, the Prince Regent has been pleased 
to approve of the word ‘ Roleia” being 
borne upon the colours and appointments of 
that regiment, also to approve of the word 
** Corunna” being borne upon the colours 
and appointments of the Ist battalions of 
the 4th, 42d, and 50th regiments, together 
with the 2d battalion of the 31st foot, in 
consequence of their distinguished gallantry, 
at that place, on Jan. 16, 180g. 

— An order in council, declaring that all 
persons natives of Spain, being partners in 
any house of trade in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and resident in Spain, or iv any 
island of Europe dependent thereon, for 
the purpose of transacting the business of 
their respective houses, shall not be considered 
as alien enemies: and that British subjects, 
resident in Spain, or in any island in Europe 
dependent thereon, for the like purpose, shall 
be considered, and are hereby declared, to 
be so resident as aforesaid unner his majesty’s 
licence and without prejudice to the character 
of British subjects ; provided that the names 
of such persons shall, within six days from 
the date hereof, or from their going hences 
forth, be given in, together with the names 
of their respective houses of trade in the 
United Kingdom, and the usual place of their 
abode in Spain, &c. to the clerk of his ma- 
jesty’s most hon. privy council. 

14. Carlton House.—H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased to appoint Frederick 
William ‘Turner, Esq., Charles George 
James Arbuthnot, Esq., Frederick William 
Culling Smith, Esg., and John Arthur 
Douglas Bloomfield, Esq., to be pages of 
honour to his majesty. 

Also to grant to the right hon. Gen. 


Charles Earl of Harrington, the office of 
governor of his majesty’s castle of of Wind- 
| sor, in the room of James Earl of Cardigan, 
| deceased.—Also the offices of constable and 
lieutenant of the said castle. 

— Members returned to serve in parlia« 
ment. For the borough of East Grinstead, 
G. W. Gunning, of Horton, Northampton, 
Esq. in the room of R. Wellesiey, Esq. who 
has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. For 
the borough of Plympton Earle, right. hon. 
R. Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh. 

17. Capture of le Cerf, French privateer, 
of 13 guns and 31 men, by the Phip;s, 
Capt. Wit. 

2P4 
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— Member returned to serve in parlia- 
ment.—Borough of Wootton Bassett. John 
Auersoll, of Portland-place, in the county 
ef Middlesex, Esq. in the room of Benjamin 
Walsh, Esq. expelled the House. 

— Capt. Chamberlayne writes to Captain 
Maxwell—an account of his having taken 
La Persanne, of 860 tons, 29 pounders, 125 
men and 65 troops, having on board 120 
iron and a few brass ordnance: commanded 
by Mons. Joseph Endie Stotie, capitaine de 
frégate, whose masterly manoeuvres and per- 
severing resistanee for near four hours, re- 
flect great credit on bin. 

— Capt. Waldegrave, of the Volontaire, 
states, that Dec. 26 his boats cut out from 
the harbour of Palamos, the Desirée, a new 
privateer, mounting two long six-pounders, 
pierced for six, carrying a cargo of provisions 
from Cette to Barcelona. 

31. Capt. Harvey, of the Rosario sloop, 
off Dieppe, March 27, relates the particulars 
of his engagement with a division of the 
Boulogne flotilla, consisting of twelve biigs 
and one lugger, standing along shore. He 
says—We made sail to cut off the leeward- 
most. The enemy, by signal from their 
commodore, formed into a line and engaged 
us severally as we passed, but upon luffing 
up to cut off the sternmost, the whole bore 
up to support her, and endeavoured to close 
with us. I bore up toa brig we observed in 
the offing (the Griffon) and made the signal 
for an enemy. The moment she had an- 
swered we hauled to the wind. At half 
past one, being far enough to the windward, 
ran into the body of the enemy, and by cut- 
ting away the ranning rigging of the two 
nearest, drove them on board each other, 
backed the mainotop-sail and engaged them 
within musket shot till they were clear, then 
stood on and engaged another, whose main- 
mast and foretop-mast soon went by the 
board, when she immediately anchored ;_ pas- 
sed her and drove the next in the line on 
shore: two more of their line yet remained 
to the leeward, bore up and ran the nearest 
one on board (then not more than three 
—— of a mile from the shore). Captain 
Trollope haying closed with the enemy, run 
the Griffon in shore of one at an anchor 
nearly in the centre, and in the most gallant 
manner laid her on board, cut her cables, 
and stood out under the fire of the batteries 
and the whole of the other brigs: being 
determined to have another, (and although 


we had nearly as many prisoners as our own 


sloop’s company), I ran the dismasted on 


board, which we found the enemy had de- 


serted, but this circumstance the darkness of 
the night prevented our being enable. 
viously to discover, at which time the re- 
maining seven. of the flotilla “were under 
weigh, getting into Dieppe harbour. — The 
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flotilla is the fourteenth division, commanded 
by Monsieur Sarue, Capitaine de Vaisseau, 
and Commandant de Division ; sailed front 
Boulogne at ten P. M. the 26th instant, and 
going to Cherbourg: each brig has three 
long brass 24-pounders, and an eight-inch 
brass howitzer, with a complement of fifty 
men. 
APRIL. 

4. Whitehall.—His R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to appoint Right Hon. 
Robert Earl of Buckinghamshire, Right 
Hon. Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool, 
Right Hon. Robert Stewart, Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, and Right Hon. Richard Ryder, 
his Majesty’s three principal Secretaries of 
State ; Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chan- 
cellor and Under Treasurer of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer ; George Perey, Esq. commonly 
called Lord Lovaine; Rizht Hon. John, 
Baron Teignmouth ; Right Hon. Thomas 
Wallace ; William Lowther, Esq. Viscount 
Lowther; and Right Hon. John Sullivan, 
to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Management of the Affairs in India. 

Also Right Hon, Francis Lord Napier to 
be his Majesty’s High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land.—Also to grant the office of Steward of 
the Forest of Sherwood and Park of Fole- 
wood, in the county of Nottingham, to his 
Grace Henry Pelham Clinton, Duke of 
Newcastle. 

— Carlton House.-—H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent has been pleased to appoint hon. 
Major Gen. Lumley one of the grooms of 
his majesty’s bedebamber. 

— Member returned to serve in parlia- 
ment.—City of Edinburgh. Right hon. W. 
Dundas, in the room of Sir Patrick Murray, 
bart. who hath accepted the chiltern hundreds. 

— Downing Street.—A dispatch arrived 
from Lord Wellington announces, that he 
broke up the cantonments of the army 
on the and 16th March, and in- 
vested Badajoz, on the left of the river 
Guadiana, on the !6th.—We broke ground 
on the following day, and have established 
a parallel within two buadred yards of the 
outwork called the Picurina, which embraces 
the whole of the south east angle of the fort. 
The work has continued ever since with great 
celerity, notwithstanding very bad weather. 

The enemy made a sortie yesterday from 
the gate called La Trinidad, on the right of 
our attack, with about two thousand men. 
They were almost immediately driven in, 
without effecting any object, with consider- 
able loss, by Major Gen. Bowes, who com- 
manded the guard in the trenches. We lost 
upon this occasion a very promising officer, 
Captain Cuthbert, aide-de-camp to Lieute- 
nant General Picton, killed; Lieut. Col. 
Fletcher was slightly wounded. 
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7. Capt. West, of his majesty’s ship the 
Sultan, gives an account of the boats of that 
ship having, Dee. 4, under the direction of 
Lieutenants Anderson and Woodcock, board- 
ed and captured, off Bastia, two French 
national armed vessels, one a settee of eight 
guns and thirty-one men, and the other a 
brig, of six guns and fifty-three men; the 
Sultan’s boats had only four men wounded. 

11. Carlton House. —H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent having declared Henry Viscount Sid- 
mouth lord president of his majesty’s most 
hon. privy council, his lordship took his 

lace at the board accordingly.--His R. 

has appointed Charles Chetwynd Earl 
Talbot to be lord lieutenant of the county of 
Stafford. 

H. R. H. the Prince Regent has been 
pleased to confer the honour of knight 
hood on Humphrey Davy, Esq. L.L.D. se- 
cretary to the Royal Society, professor of 


chemistry to the Royal Institution and Board 
of Agriculture, F.R.S.1. M.R. M.A. &c. 
—Also on Samuel Toller, Esq.—Also on 
George Eyre, Esq. captain in the royal 


navy. 
Whitehall.—H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent has been pleased to appoint right hon. 
James George Earl of Courtown to be cap- 
tain of his majesty’s band of pensioners. 

— Member returned to serve in parlia- 
ment.—Borough of Lisburne. Right hon. 
Francis Seymour Conway, commonly cailed 
Earl of Yarmouth. 

— Capture of Le Petit Jean, French pri- 
vateer, of 8 guns and 48 men, by the Per- 
sian, Capt. Bertram. 

14. Capt. Sir John Gore, of his majesty’s 
ship Tounant, on the 24th of last month, 
captured off Ushamt, the Emilie, French 
privateer, of St. Malocs, carrying 12 tens 
pounder carronades, and 84 men. 

14. Supplementary. — Lord Wellington, 
Camp befere Badajoz, March 27, writes: 
On the 25th we opened our fire from twenty- 
eight pieces of ordnance in six batteries, in 
the first parallel. 1 directed Major General 
Kempt, who commanded in the trenehes on 
that afternoon, to attack La Picurina by 
storm, after it was dark that night; which 
service he effected in the most judicious and 
gallant manner. ‘The attack was made by 
500 men of the 3d division, in three detach- 
ments; the right under Major Shaw, of the 
74th ; the centre under Hon. Capt. Powys, 
of the 83d3 the left under Major Rudd, of 
the 77th regiment. The communication 
betweeu the outwork and the body of the 
place was entered on its right and left by the 
right and left detachments, each consisting 
of 200 men; half of each of which detach- 
ments protected the attack against sallies from 
the fort, while the others attacked the work 
iu its gorge, 
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It was first entered, however, by the cer 
tre detachment of 100 men, under Captain 
Powys, who escaladed the work at tlie salient 
angle, at which the pallisades had beer in- 
jured by our fire. The detachments which 
attacked the work by the gorge had the most 
serious difficulties to contend with, as it was 
closed by three rows of strong pallisades, de- 
fended by musketry, and a place of arms for 
the garrison, musket proof, and loop-holed 
throughout. When the attack upon the sae 
lient angle, however, succeeded, the whole 
got into the work. 

The enemy's garrison in the outwork cone 
sisted of 250 men, with seven pieces of are 
tillery, uuder Col. Gaspard Thiery, of the 
Etat Major of the South; very few, if any, 
escaped. The colonel, three oiher officers, 
and eighty-six men, have been taken prisons 
ers, and ihe remainder were either killed by 
the fire of our troaps, or drowned in ting 
inundation of the river Rivellas. The ene« 
my made a sortie from the ravelin, called St. 
Roque, either with a view to recover La 
Picurina, or ta@ protect the retreat of the 
garrison, bat they were immediately driven 
in by the detachments stationed in the come 
munication to protect the attack. 

We thus established ourselves in La Picu- 
rina, on the night of the 25th, and opened 
the second parallel within 300 yards of the 
body of the place; in which two batteries 
were counmenced last night. It is impossible 
that I can do justice to the zeal, activity, 
and indefatigable labour of the officers and 
soldiers with which these operations have 
been carried on in the most unfavourable 
weather. The Guadiana swelled so consi- 
derably, that, notwithstanding all precau- 
tions, our bridge of ponioons was carried 
away on the 2@d instant; and the flying 
bridges were so much injured, as almost to 
become useless. 

British loss from 18th to Mareh, 18/2. 
—7 officers, 5 serjeants, O5 rank and file 
killed ; 28 officers, 15 serjeants, 2 drummers, 
447 rank and file wounded ; 11 rank and file 
missing. 

Portugnese loss from 18th to @6ih March, 
1812.2 officers, 1 drumimer, 19 rank and 
file killed ; G officers, 5 serjeants, 83 rank and 
file wounded. 

18. Whitehall.—The Prince Regent has 
been pleased to graut the digaity of a Knight 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to Lieut. Cal. Richard Fletcher, of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Members returned to serye in Parliament. 
Borough of Aldeburgh—-Sandtord Graham, 
Esq. in the room of the Right Hon. Jobn 
M‘Mahon, who has accepted the office of 
Keeper of bis Majesty’s Privy Purse. 

Bu-ghs of Inverary, Elgin, &c.—Archi- 
bald Campbell, of Biyihewood, Esq. in the 
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room of the Right. Hon. William Dundas, 
who has accepted the office of Steward of the 
Manor of East Hendred. 

— An Order in Councii of the 17th in- 
stant, revoking the Order of October 4, 1810, 
for placing ships coming from the Havannah, 
&c. under quarantine. 

21. Members returned to serve in Parliae 
ment. 

Borough of Boston.—The Honourable 
Peter Robert Drummond Burrell, in the room 
of Thomas Fydell, Esq. deceased. 

County of Northumberland.—Sir Charles 
Miles Lambert Monck, Bart. in the room of 
the Right Hou. Hugh Perey, commonly called 
karl Percy, now Baron Percy, called up to 
the House of Peers. 

22. Capture of the Jean Bart, French pri- 
vateer, launched at Marseilles five weeks 
previously, carrying five twelve and two six- 
pounders, and 106 mea, off Cabrera, on the 
23d of February, by the Blossom, sloop of 
war; also, the Merinos, store-ship, of 20 
guns, and 126 men, by the Apollo man of 
war, off Cape Corse, Feb. 14. 

— Downing Street.—The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to appoint Alexander An- 
struther, Esq. to be Recorder of Bombay, in 
the East Indies. 

This Gazette further contains the British 
Declaration respecting the Orders in Council, 
&c. (for which see page 940), prefaced by an 
Order in Council, of the 21st instant, respect- 
ing the regulations to be attended to, con- 
cerning prizes, in the event of the revocation 
of the French decrees, and the consequent re- 
peal of the British Orders. 

24. Extraordinary. — Lord Wellington, 
from the camp before Badajos, April 3, 
writes 

We opened our fire on the 31st of March 
from twenty-six pieces of cannon, in the se- 
cond parallel, to breach the face of the bas- 
tion, at the south-east angle of the fort called 
La Trinidad; and the flank of the bastion by 
which the face is defended, called Santa Maria. 

The enemy made a sortie upon the night of 
the 29th, but were immediately driven in. 

Marshal Soult broke up in front of Cadiz, 
on the 23d and 24th, and has marched upon 
Seville, with all the troops which were there, 
except 4,000 men. 

A second Dispatch, dated April 7, states :— 

The operations against Badajos were 
brought to a close on the night of the 6th, 
by the capture of the place by storm. 

The fire continued during the 4th and 5th 
against the face of the bastion La Trinidad, 
and the flank of the bastion of Santa Maria ; 
and on the 41h, in the morning, we opened 
another battery of six guns, in the second 
parallel, against the shoulder of the ravelin of 
St. Roque, and the wall in its gorge. 

Practicable breaches were effected in the 
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bastions above-mentioned, in the evening of 
the 5th; butas I had observed that the eng- 
my had entrenched the bastion of La Trini- 
dad, and the most formidable preparations 
were making for the defence as well of the 
breach in that bastion, as that in the bastion 
of Sania Maria, I determined to delay the at- 
tack for another day, and to turn all the guns 
in the batteries in the second parallel on the 
curtain of La ‘Trinidad, in hopes that by ef- 
fecting a third breach, the troops would be 
enabled to turn the enemy's works for the de- 
fence of the other two, the attack of which 
would, besides, be connected by the troops 
destined to attack the breach in the curtain. 

This breach was effected in the evening of 
the 6th, and the fire of the face of the bastion 
of Santa Maria and of the flank of the bastion 
of La Trinidad ‘being overcome, I determined 
to attack the place that night. 

I had kept in reserve, in the neighbourhood 
of this camp, the 5th division under Lieut.- 
Gen. Leith, which had left Castile only in 
the middle of March. 

The plan for the attack was, that Licut.- 
Gen. Picton should attack the castle of Ba- 
dajos by escalade with the 3d division ; and a 
detachment from the guard in the trenches, 
furnished that evening by the 4th division, 
under Major Wilson of the 48th regiment, 
should attack the ravelin of St. Roque upon 
his left: while the 4th division under the 
Hon. Major-Gen. Colville, and the light di- 
vision under Lieut.-Col. Barnard, should 
tack the breaches in the bastions of La Tri- 
nidad and of Santa Maria, and in the curtain 
by which they are connected. The 5th di- 
vision were to occupy the ground which the 
4th and light divisions had occupied during 
the siege, and Lieut.-Gen. Leith was to make 
a false attack upon the outwork called Parde- 
leras, and another on the works of the fort 
towards the Guadiana, with the left brigade 
of the division, under Major-Gen. Walker, 
which he was to turn into a real attack, if 
circumstances should prove favourable ; and 
Brigadier-Gen. Power, who invested the place 
with his Portuguese brigade on the sight of 
the Guadiana, was directed to make false 
attacks on the téte-du-pont, the fart of St. 
Christoval, and the new redoubt called Mon- 
coeur. 

The attack was accordingly made at ten at 
night. Lieut.-Gen. Picton, preceding by a 
few minutes, the attack by the remainder of 
the troops. ; 

Major-Gen. Kempt led this attack, which 
went out from the right of the first parallel ; 
he was unfortunately wounded in crossing the 
river Rivellas below the inundation, but note 
withstanding this circumstance, and the ob- 
stinate resistance of the enemy, the castle was 
carried by escalade, and the 3d division estabs 
lished in it at about half past eleven. 
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While this was going on, Major Wilson, 
the 48th regiment, carried the rayelin of Si. | 
Roque by the gorge, with a detachment of 
200 men of the guard in the trenches, and | 
with the assistance of Major Squire, of the | 
engineers, established himself within that | 
work. 
Tie 4th and light divisions moved to the | 
attack from the camp along the left of the | 
river Riveilas and of the inundation. They | 
were not perceived by the enemy till they | 
reached the covered way, and the advanced | 
guards of the two divisions descended, with- 
ont diflieulty, into the ditch, protected by the | 
fire of the party stationed on the glacis for 
that purpose ; and they advanced to the as- | 
sault of the breaches, led by their gallant | 
officers, with the utmost intrepidity; but 
such was the nature of the obstacles prepared | 
by the enemy at the top and behind the 
breaches, so determined their resistance, that | 
our troops could not establish themselves wis 
thin the place. Many brave officers and sol- | 
diers were killed or wounded by explosions at 
the top of the breaches; others who suc- 
ceeded to them were obliged to give way, 
having found it impossible to penetrate the 
obstacles whici) the euemy had prepared to 
impede their progress. ‘'hese attempts were | 
repeated till after twelve at night; when, 
finding that success was not to.be aitained, } 
and that Lieut.-Gen. Picton was established | 
in the castle, I ordered that the 4th and light | 
divisions might retire to the ground on which | 

they had first assembled for the attack. 

n the mean iime, Major-Gen. Leith had 
pushed forward Major-Gen. Walker's brigade 
on the left, supported by the 38th regiment 
under Lieut.-Col. Nugent, and the 15th Por- 
tuguese regiment under Lieut-Col. De Re- | 
goa; and he made a false attack upon the | 
Pardeleras with the 8th cacadores under Major | 
Hill. Major-Gen. Walker forced the barrier | 
on the road of Olivenza, and eutered the co. | 
vered, way on the left of the bastion of St. | 
Vicente, close to the Guadiana. He there 
descended into the ditch, and escaladed the 
face of the bastion of St. Viceate. 

Lieut.-Gen. Leith supported this attack 
the 38th regiment and the 15th Portuguese 
regiment; and our troops being thus estab- 
lished in the casile,, which commands all the 
works of the town, and in the town; an 
the 4th and light divisions being formed again 
for the attack of the breaches, ail resistance | 
ceased ; and at daylight in the morning, the | 
Governor, Gen. Piilipon, who had retired to } 
fort St. Christoval, surrendered, together with | 
Gen. Veilande, all the staff, and the whole | 
garrison ;~-as Gen. Philipow informs me, tt 
consisted of five [six] thousand men at the 
commencement of the siege, of which 1,200 
were killed or wounded during thie operations, | 


| 
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besides those lost in the assuult. ‘There were | 
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| ridges, 10 tons of loose musket-balls, 
| lbs. of gunpowder, 23,650 twenty-four poun- 


five French battalions, besides two of the ree 
giment of [lesse i)’ Armstadt, and the artile 
lery, engineers, &c. and L understand there 
are 4,000 prisoners. 

The list of killed and wounded will shew 
that the general ollicers, the staff attached to 
them, the commanding, and other officers of 
regiment put themselves at the head of the 
attacks which they severally directed, and set 
the example of gallantry which was so well 
followed by their wen. 

[Here follows a long complimentary spe- 
cification of the services of the respective 
officers employed: the most cordial and spi- 
rited support was universally given. 

Gencral returns of killed and wounded. 

British loss from the 3d to 7th April—5a 
officers, 40 serjeants, 560 rank and file, killed; 
213 officers, 153 serjeants,. 12 drummers, 
1974 rank and file, wounded ; 1 serjeant; 21 
rank and file, missing. 

Portuguese loss from 3d to 7th April—g offi- 
cers,0 serjeants, 1 drummer, 149 rank and file, 
killed 5 48 officers, 32 serjeants, 3 drummers, 
479 rank and file wounded ; 30 rank and file 
missing. 

Biitish loss during the siege—60 officers,’ 
45 serjeants, 715 rank and file killed; 251 
officers, 178 serjeants, 14 drummers, 2564 
rank and file, wounded ; 1 serjeant, 33 rank 
and file, missing. 

Portuguese loss during the siege—12 offi 
cers, 6 serjeants, 2 drummers, 195 rank and 
file, killed ; 55 officers, 38 serjeants, 3 drume 
mers, O84 rank and file, wounded ; 30 rank 
and file, missing. _ 

Return of Ordnance, Ammunition, and small 
Arms, found in the City of Badajes. 

Spanish brass guns—39 twenty-four ponn- 
ders, 19 sixteen pounders, 17 twelve pounders, 
3 nine pounders, 12 eight pounders, 4 six 
pounders, 39 four pounders. 

Spanish brass mortars—7 twelve-inch, 5 
ten-inch, 7 six-inch. 

Spanish brass howitzers—11 eight-iach, 9 
six-inch. 

Total—1i72. 

Awmunition and sma!! arms—5,481 mus- 
kets, with bayoneis, 163,000 musket carte 
i 2,000 


der round-shot, 3,200 eighteen-pounder ditto, 


| 12,847 sixicen-pounder ditto, 3,167 twelve. 
} ler ditto, 


22,850 eight-pouader ditto, 
50 six-pounder ditto, 20,200 four-pounder 
ditto, 311 twenty-four-pounder grape shot, 
10 eighteen-pounder ditto, 60 sixteen-pouns 
der ditto, 30 sixtcen- pounder ease shot, 183 
four-pounder ditto, 150 sixteen-inch she'ls 


| filled, 70 sixteen-incl empty shells, 60 twelves 


ineh ditto, 105 ten inch ditto, 100 eight inch 
ditto, 75 six-inch ditto. 

With a quauiity of materials for making 
gun carsiages. . 
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28. Carlton House.—The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to appoint Lieut. Col. Mel- 
lish one of his Royal Eiighasst' Equerries. 

— Whitehall.—Vhe Prince Regent hath 
been pleased to ordain, that Georgiana Char- 
lotte, daughter of Thomas Onslow, Esq. 
commonly called Lord Viscount Cranley, sou 
and heir apparent of George Earl of Onslow, 
shall have and enjoy the same place, pre- 
eminence, and preeedency, in all assemblies 
and meetings whatsoever, as the daughter of 
an Earl of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

— Capt. Sir Peter Parker, of his majesty’s 
ship the Menelaus, gives an account of the 
boats of that ship having, under Lieut. Row- 
Jand Mainwaring, capwred, Feb. 29, near 
the Bay of Fiejus, anew French brig of war, 
called St. Joseph, pierced for 16 guns, but 

none mounted; on her first voyage from 
Genoa to Toulon, laden with naval stores. 
The brig was moored within pistol-shot of a 
battery, (to which she had hawsers fast,) and 
flanked by another, as also by musquetry 
from the snore; notwithstanding which, the 
service was performed without a man being 
either killed or wounded. 

— Capt. Manley, of his majesty'’s sloop 
the Badger, gives an account of the destruc. 
tion of the Countess d’Emerieaa French pri- 
vateer, of 11 guns and 110 men: she upset 
when in the act of hauling her wind in 
action with the Badger, aud only 14 of her 
crew, including the commander, saved 

— Capt. Burdett, of his majesty’s ship the 
Maidstone, gives an account of the boats of 
that ship, under the direction of Lieut. 
M‘Meekan, having, on the 4ih inst. cap 
tured off Cane de Gait, the Martinet, a 
French xebeck-rigged privateer of two guns 
and fifty-one men 

— Carlion H-use.—His Excellency the 

Duke del Infantado, ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary from the supreme 
council of regency of Spain and the Indies, 
acting in the name of his Catholic Majesty 
Ferdinand VIlth, having had a private au- 
dience of H. R. H. the Prince eso for 
the purpose of delivering his letters of recall : 
his excellency the Count de Fernan Nunez, 
Duke de Montellano, successor to the Duke 
del Infantado at this court, had also a private 
audience of H. RH. the Prince Regent, to 
deliver his credentials. 


MAY. 


2. Wiitehall.— Tie Prince Regent has 
been pleased to grant unto his grace, Henry 
Charles Duke of Beaufort, K. G. the office 
or place of constable of his majesty’s castle 
of St. Briaval’s, and warden of the forest of 
Dean, in the county of Gloucester. 

— Captain Parker, of his maj-sty’s sloup, 


Sarpedon, captured April 26, off Fair Island, 
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the Danish schooner privateer Rap, armed 
with four guns, ten swivels, and twenty-five 


men. 

5. Whitehall.—The Prince Regent hath 
been pleased, to grant to the undermentioned 
officers, his majesty's royal license and authos 
rity, to accept the rank of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Royal Portuguese Military Order 
of the Tower and Sword, conferred upon 
them by H. R. H. the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal.—Hon. Edward Paget, lieut.-gen. of 
his majesty's forces, colonel of the 80th regi- 
ment of foot.—Sir Brent Spencer, Kuight of 
the most hon. Military Order of the Bath, 
lieut.-gen. of his majesty’s forces, and col, 
commandant of the gsth regiment of foot.— 
Sir Rowland Hill, Knight of the most bon. 
Military Order of the Bath, lieut.-gen of 
his majesty's forces, colonel of the g4th regi+ 
ment of foot, and governor of Blackness 
Castle. 

— War Office.—The Prince Regent has 
been pleased to approve ef the 100th regiment 
of foot being in future styled, ** The 100th 
(or H. R. H the Prince Regent’s County of 
Dublin) regiment.” 

Carlton House. —The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to confer the honour of 
knighthood on Thomas Tyrrwhitt, Esq. 
member in the present parliament for the 
borough of Plymouth, and Lord Warden of 
the Stanueries in the Dachy of Cornwall — 
Also on Robert Hugh Kennedy, Esq come 
missary-general to the forces. 

— Capt. Talbot, of the Viciorions, writes 
from Port St. George, Lissa, Marcn 3:— 
On the 16th ey arrived off the Port of 
Venice ; the weather was rather foggy till 
the @ist. At haif-past two o'clock P. M. on 
that day, a brig was seen E. N. E. ; at three 
o'clock, a large ship with two more brigs and 
two settees. Ata quarter past four o'clock, 
A. M. his majesty’s brig Weazle commenced 
action with the two brigs. At half-past four 
we commenced action at the distance of half 
pistol-shot, with the line-of-baftle ship, neis 
ther ship having fired a single shot until that 
time. At five we perceived a brig to blow 
up; at day-light 1 perceived the Weazle in 
chase of the biigs. Captain Andrew, on 
being recalled, placed his brig very judicious- 
ly on the bow of the line-of-battle ship, with- 
in pistol-shot, and gave her three broadsides. 
The enemy for the last two hours had been 
perfectly unmanageable, and bad kept up a 
very slow fire, chiefly from two guns on the 
quarter-deck : her mizen-mast fell over hee 
side about a quarter before nine o'clock. At 
nine they bailed us.and said they bad struck. 
She proved to be the Rivoli, of seventy-four 
xuns, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore Barré, the commander-in-chief of the 
enemy's forces in the Adriatic. From the 
length of the action, and the smoothness of 
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the water, the loss of men and the damages 
on both sides, have been very great indeed, 
neither ship having been above half musket- 
shot distance from each other during the 
whole of the action, which only ceased at 
intetvals, when he ships were hid from each 
other by the fog and smoke, and were not 
even able to see the flosttes of each other's 
ns. Lieutenants Thoinas [1. Griffiths and 
Robert S. Ashbridge, of the royal marines, 
were mortally wounded eatly in the action, 
with many other brave and good men, both 
seamen and marines. Having received a 
contusion from a splinter early in the action, 
for some days afterwards, I have been de- 
prived nearly of my eye-sight; all which 
time the exertions of Mr. Peake, my senior 
lieutenant, prevented my inability from being 
of any detriment to his majesty’s service. The 
Rivoli, in crossing the Gulph of Fiume, lost 
her fore and main-masts; but by the exertions 
of Lieutenants Whyte and Coffin, who had 
charge of her, she was brought safe into the 
rt of Lissa under jury masts. I feel parti« 
cularly indebted to Captain Andrew, of the 
Weazle, for his exertions during the action, 
and also for the assistance he gave to the 
Rivoli afterwards. 
— Capt. Andrew, of the Weazle, relates 
his share in the action, ina separate letter. 
— Capt. Cunningham, of the Bermeada, 
in a letter dated May 4, details the cireum- 
stances attending the recapture of his majes- 


ty’s sloop Apelles: — his majesty’s sloops, 


Skylark and Apelles, were on shore to 
the westward of Boulogne. The Apelles, 
had been got afloat about five miles to the 
eastward of Etaples, and under jury sails ; 
the enemy navigating her along shore. About 
nine A. M. the Rinaldo and Bermuda came 
up, and drove her on shore with a few broad- 
sides, under a batiety about three miles east 
of Etaples The Castillian end Phipps 
joined before the tide served to reeommence 
our operations, and with this addition, at 
half-past two, P.M. I renewed the atiack, 
leating in close under the battery, wind N. E. 
by N. the other sloops foliowing, and as they 
came up giving their broadsides, by which 
the enemy's troops, embarked in the Apelles, 
were soon driven out. ‘Lhe boais of the 
squadron, as had been previously arranged, 
were then immediately sent in, under the 
command of first lieutenant, Savoders, who 
most gallantly boarded her, and though for a 
considerable tiave exposed to a galling fire of 
shot and shel's from the battery, and a col- 
lection of field pieces, she was got afloat, and 
brought out in safety about four o'clock, 
during which time the sloops used their ui- 
most endeavours to eover the boats from ih 


enemy. 
— Lord Wellington, 


9. Supplementary. 
from Niza, April 16, writes :—Marshal Soult 
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collected his army at Villa Franca, iti Estres 
madara, on the 8th inst. and having there 
heard of the fall of Badajos, he retired before 
day-light on the 

Sir S. Cotton, ina letter toSir T. 
ham, Villa Garcid, April 11, givés adetailed 
account of an Attack on the evemy’s cavalry, 
which retired in great confusion. The 
enemy lost a considerable number in killed, 
and about 150 prisoners, including a lieut.- 
colonel, 2 captains, and one lieutenant; with 
about 120 horses. The enemy’s cavalry were 
supported by 7 guus, and 10,000 infantry, 
which had taken up a position close to Villa 
Garcia.—Our loss was 1 setjeant, 14 rank 
and file, and 18 horges killed: 1 major (Press 
cott), 1 lieutenant (Walker), 4 serjeants, 
36 rank and file, and g horses wounded: 2 
rank and file, and 17 horses missing. Of 
the horses missing, sdme strayed into the 
country, and others followed the esemy. 

12. A dispatch from Lord Wellington, 
dated Alfayates, April 24. 

— During his lordship’s absence at Bada. 
jos, Marshal Marmont made an irruption 
into the north eastern provinces of Portugal, 
from which he relied, as the British troops 
returned. All the stores in our magazines at 
Castello Branco, and our hospital there had 
been removed to this side of the Tagus. 
As soon as I heard of Soult’s retreat from 
Villa Franca, 1 put the army in motion 
towards Castille. Dieigadier-Gen. Trant and 
Brigadier-Gen. Wilson did every thing they 
ought to have done. A partial sueeess over 
the Portuguese militia on their retreat from 
Guarda, and the murder and plunder of the 
inhabitants of a few villages in Lower Beira, 
already suffering from the enemy's former 
depredations, are the only fruits of Marshal 
Marmont’s expedition. 

— Capt. Buck, of his majesty’s ship 
Franchise, ou the Feb. 24th, drove on shoré 
and burut, in the bay of Cagliari, |’ Aventue 
rier French privateer, pierced for 14 gums, 
but only three mounted, and 60 men. Lieut, 
Morris, commanding the Pioneer schooner, 
captured on the Qth instant, by that vessel 
and the Decoy entter, the Indefatigable 
Freach lugger privateer, of 29 men, six 
hours out of Boulogne. Her commander 
was killed, and nine men severely wounded, 
before she strack, 

— Member returned to serve in Patlia« 
ment. Boroogh of Launceston. John Raine, 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, Middlesex, Esq. in the 
room of Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, 
who was accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

16. County of Antrim. Hon. John Bruce 
Richard OvNeill. 

19. Whitehall.—A reward of one thous 
‘ud pounds, is offered for discovering the 
author of authors, of wo anonymous letters, 
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addressed respectively to Col. M‘Mahon and 


the Prince Regent : 
** Provisions Cheaper—Bread or Blood— 
Tell your Master he is a Damn'd un/veling 
Scoundrel, and if he don’t attend to the 
arove, Death shall be his portion, & that 
soon, i’s come to the point now, & we are 
determined to strike the decisive blow. 
May 12 12. Vox Populi.” 
Addressed to Col. 
Carlton-House, 
_Pall-Mall. 
** George Prince of Wales. 


hail is hung before this reach you. 
biackguard you shall be shot before thice 
months is elapsed if Billenghall is hang you 
thall be shot as sure_as 


I remain, an Enemy of all the damned , 


Royal Family.” 
Addressed to His Royal The Prince Regent, 
With Speed. Windsor. 

Wor Office. The Prince Regent bas been 
pleased to approve of the 8Gth regiment being 
in future styled, ** The 86th (or the Royal 
County Down) regimeut,” and bearing the 
Irish harp and crown upon the button. 

23. Carlton Ilouse.—Vhe Prince Regent 
has been pleased to confer the honour of 
knighthood on the following persons, as 
proxies for five of the knights of the most 
hon. Order of the Bath, at the ensving in- 
, stallation: —A. Hood, Esq. for Sir Samuel 
Hood; P. Baghott, (late Wathen, Esq.) 
for Lord Viscount Strargtord ; G. A. Wood, 
Esq. (Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Artl- 
tery), for Sir J. C. Sherbrooke; J. P. Beres- 
ford, Esq. (post captain in the royal nary, 
and M. P. for Coleraine,) for Sir William 
Carr Beresford ; and J. M. Tylden, Esq. (a 
major in the army,) for Sir S. Auchmuty. 

— Whitehall.—The Prince Regent has 
been pleased to order a Conge d’Klire to pass 
the great seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, empowering the dean 
and chapter of the cathedral church of Ely to 
elect a bishop of that see, the same being 
void by the death of the right reverend faiher 
in God, Dr. Thomas Dampier; and his 
royal highness nas also been pleased to recom- 
mend to the said dean and chapter the right 
reverend father in God, Dr. Bowyer Edward 
Sparke, now Bishop of Chester, to be by 
them elected. 

26. An address of condolence to the Prince 
Regent, on the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
from the magistracy of Middlesex. — Also 
similar addresses from the magistracy of 
Berkshire, the cities of Bath, Exeter, &c. &c. 

Car/ton House.—Appointment of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire to be Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

of his grace Charles Wil- 


Official Gaxeite Information. 


‘Take care of | 
vourself for your Life is in danger, you shall | 
meet the same fate as Mr. Percival if Billeng- | 
You | 
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liam Duke of Bucclengh, and the right 
hon. Hugh Earl of Egiintoun, with the 
ensigns of the most ancient and most noble 
Order of the Thistle. —The honour of knight. 
hood on David Davidson, of Cantray, Esq. 
major in the Local Militia for the county of 
Nairn. 

30. Capt. Hotham, of the Northumber« 
land, off the Penmarks, May 24, writes :— 
the 2¢d inst. at a quarter after ten A. M. the 
N. W. point of the Isle Groa, bearing from 
the Northumberland north by compass, ten 
miles distant, and the wind very light from 
W. by N. discovered two French frigates and 
a brig, in the N, W. crowding all pos- 
sible sale for ! Orient. The Northumberland 
was pushed by every exertion ronnd the S. E. 
end of Groa, and, by hauling to the wind 


! as close as | could to leeward of it, I had the 


satisfaction of fetching to windward of the 
harbour’s mouth, before the enemy's ships 
reached it. Their commander seeing him- 
self thus cut off, made a signal to his con- 
sorts and hauled to the wind on the larboard 
iack to windward of Point Taleet, and they 
appeared to speak each other. I continued 
beating to windward between Groa and the 
Continent to close with them, exposed to 
the batteries on both sides, when. I stood 
within their reach, which was unavoidable, 
The wind had by this time freshened con- 
siderably, and was about W.N. W.:. at 
forty-nine minutes afier two P. M. the enemy 
bore up in close line a-head, and under every 
sail that could be set, favoured by the fresh 
wind, made a bold and determined attempt 
to run between me and the shore, under the 
cover of the numerous batteries with which it 
is lined. I bore up and steered parallel to 
them at the distance of about two cables’ 
length, and opened the broadside on them 
which was returned by a very animated and 
well directed fire of round, grape, and other 
descriptions of shot, supported by three bat- 
teries, for the space of twenty-one minutes, 
and was very destructive to our sails and rigs 
ging. My object during that time was to 
prevent their hauling autside the dry rock 
named Le Graul, but in steering sufficiently 
close to it to leave them no room to pass 
between. me and it, and ai the same time to 
avoid running on it myself, the utmost dii- 
ficulty and anxiety was produced by the cloud 
of smoke which drifted a-head of the ship 
and totally obscured it. However, by the 
care and attention of Mr. Hugh Stewart, the 
master, the ship was carried within the dis- 
tance of her own length on the south-west 
side, in quarter less seven fathoms, and the 
enemy were in consequence obliged, as their 
only alternative, to attempt passing within it, 
where there was not water enough, aud they 
all grounded, under every sail, on the rocks 
between it and the shore. 
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I anchored the Northumberland in six and 
an half fathom water, with her broadside 
bearing on the enemy's two frigates and brig, 
at point blank range, all of them having fallen 
on their sides next the shore as the tide left 
them, and exposed their copper to us, and 
the main-masts of one frigate and the brig 
were gone; and from forty-four minutes after 
five till forty-nine minutes past six (which 
was near the time of low water), a deliberate 
and careful fire was kept up on them, at which 
tine the leading frigate was completely in 
flames, communicated to the hull from a fire 
which broke out in ber foretop. ‘Three bat- 
terics fired at the ship during the whole time, 
and did as much execution in the hull as all 
the fire she had been exposed to before. 

I directed the commander of the Growler 
brig to stand 1a and fire, to prevent the ene- 
ny from returning to their vessels after 1 had 
ceased, 

At five minutes before eight, the frigate on 
fire blew up with an awful explosion, leaving 
no remains of her visible. 


Register of Events. 


At ten, the other | 


frigate appeared to be on fire also (some smoke | 
having been seen ou board her from the time | 


the firing ceased), and at half past eleven, 
the flames burst forth from her ports and 
every part with inextinguishable fury, burn- 
ing from head to stern ali night : she exploded 
at thirty-five minutes after two in the morn- 
ing of yesterday ; and in the course of the 
day, I had the satisfaction to see, from off 
the N. W. point of Groa, a third fire and 
explosion in the same spot, which could 
have been no other than the brig. 

During the time of firing on the enemy's 
vessels, a seaman, who states himself to be 
a native of Portugal, captured in the ship 
Harmony, of Lisbon, by the frigates, on the 
22d February, swam from one of them to 
the Northumberland, by whom [ am in- 
formed their names were L’Arianne and 


L’Andsomache, of 44 guns and 450 men | 
each, and the Mameluke brig, of 18 guns | 
150 men ; that they sailed from the Loire in | 


the month of January, had been cruizing in 
several parts of the Atlantic, and had de- 
stroved thirty vessels of different nations 
(Americans, Spaniards, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish), taking the most valuable parts of their 
cargoes on board the frigates (and they ap- 
peared very deep for ships so long at sea) and 
one vessel they sent as a cartel to England, 
with about two hundred prisoners. 

A line of battle ship, with sails bent and 
top-gallant yards across, lay in the harbour 
of L’Orient, spectator of the operations of 
the day at the entrance of it; but the wind 
did not serve till night for her coming to the 
support of her friends ; everv assistance, how- 
ever, was alorled them of boats, men, &c. 
from the port, directed, as 1 apprehend, by 
the Admiral in person. 
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Killed—4 seamen and t private marine. 

Wounded—1 officer, 3 petty officers, 19 
seamen and 4 private marines ; of whom 4 
are dangerously, 10 severely, and 14 slightly. 

— Capt. Somerville, of H. M.S. Rota, 
captured on the 22d inst., - the boats of that 
ship, under Lieut. Turner, L’Espadon French 
privateer, of St. Maloes, pierced for ten guns, 
three mounted, and manued with forty-five 
men, 

— Foreign-Ofiice.—Appointment of P. 
C. Tupper, Esq. to be his Majesty’s consul 
in the province and city of Valencia. 

— Carlton House-—The Prince Regent 
has been pleased to confer the honour of 
knighthood on the following persons, as 
proxies for eight of the knights of the 
most honorable Order of the Bath at the en- 
suing installation :—A. Campbell, Esq.(lieur. 
gen. in the army) forthe Earl of Wellington ; 
T. J. Cochrane, Esq. (post captain in the 
royal navy), for Sir R. G. Keaies ; C. Gor- 
do», Esq. (captain in the army, and brother 
of the Earl of Aberdeen), for the Right. Hon. 
Sir John Hope ; T.S. Beckwith (colonel in 
the army) for his brother Sir G. Beckwith ; 
C. H. Colville, Esq. for Sir T. Graham ; 
R.C. Hill, Esq. (Lieut. in the army) for his 
brother Sir R. Hill; and C. W. Flint, Esq. 
for the Right Hon. Sir H. Welleslev. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
From Jan. 1, to June 1, 1812. 


JANUARY. 

4. Thirty frames for weaving stockings, 
&c. broken by the rioters at Nottingham. 

7. Parliament opened by commission. 

Q. Surrender of the city of Valencia to 
the French under Marshal Suchet. 

— Account, in the foreign papers, of the 
destruction of the magnificent church of Mon- 
treale, near Palermo, by fire, Nov. 11. 1k 
was an antique structure, and contained many 
curious monuments of ancient kings. The 
entrails of St. Louis, who died before Tunis, 
and whose body was conveyed to France, were 
deposited in it. 

14. Accounts received, of the loss of H. M. 
ships St. George and Defence, on the Danish 
coast, on the 3ist ult. 

15. Trial and conviction, at theOld Bailey, 
of George Skeene, clerk at the Police Office, 
Queen-square, for uttering forged receipts for 
money, in four counts, with intent to defraud 
his Majesty. —Guilty, death. 

16. The King of Sicily transferred his 
government to his son. 

18. Trial of B. Walsh, Esq. M. P. at the 
Old Bailey, for stea/ing £22,000 the proper- 
ty of Sir T. Plomer, Solicitor General. Ver- 
dict, guilty ; but the case reserved for the 
consideration of the twelve judges, 
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23. At the Old Bailey, sentence of ceath 


passed an 12 prisoners ; transportation for 14 
yéars, on one ; for 7 years, on 31; and 41 
were ordered to different periods of imprison- 
ment. 

30. Conviction of Mr. Kirwan, in the 
court of King’s Bench, Dublin, of acting as 
a Catholic Delegate, in violation of the Con- 
vention Act. 

31. In the Consistory Court, Sir William 
Soott annulled the marriage of William Peter 
Pougett, a minor, with Lucretia Tomkins, 
in consequence of the banns being published 
in the naine of William only, though the 
party was baptized and generally knowa by 
the name of William Peer. 

FEBRUARY. 

1. A proclamation by the Irish govern- 
ment, oflering a reward of two hundred 
poands for the apprehension of two persons 
charged on oath with being members of a 
treasonable society. —The following is a copy 


of an anonymous letter sent ahrough the 


post-office to the different gemtlenen who 
composed the jury on the trial of Kirwan :— 
s¢ ¢ The labourer is worthy of his hire.’” 


*¢ For the verdict you broaght in, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, the 30:h inst. you 
shall be rewarded ; so prepare for death, as 
you have but a short time io live, and your 
posterity and the people will curse your bones 
for centuries to come. 

A PROTESTANT.” 

The magistrates of the liead police office, 
offered a reward of two hundred pounds to 
any person who should prosecute the aativor 
of the above letter to conviction. 

11. A court of common council held in 
London, to consider of a motion ‘* That £500 
be presented to the National Society for edu- 
cating the poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished church.”"—Motion negatived, by 53 
against 47. 

14. Close of the trials for high treason, at 
Horsemonger-lane. The seven unfortunate 
men convicted, Witliam Cunde’/, alias Con- 
nell, Cornelins Parker, John Tweedie, alias 
Tweddel, John Quigley, John Smith, George 
Armstrong, and Samuel M‘¥arlane, were 
brought to the bar. 

Baron Macdonald passed sentence, in words 
to the following effect :—** The scene passing 
here is one which I least expected Great Bri- 
tain would ever see. Scarcely a session of par- 
liament passes that we do not find theconduct 
of the British navy spoken of in terms of 
high eulogium, and thanks voted to then for 
their unparalleled bravery ; nay, scarcely a 
week passes that our public prints do not teem 
with some new instances of gallantry, some 
farther laurels reaped by our naval forces. 
How unexpected, then, do I this day see so 
many seamen of Great Britain, convicted of 
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high treason, of having deserted their king 
and country, and of having entered into the 
service of the enemy. You (naming the 
prisoners) have been convicted of this heinous 
offence, after prosecutions conducted not 
alone with mercy, but with a degree of deli- 
cacy which must have excited the admiration 
of every person who witnessed them. To 
murder a single man is dreadful, as it deprives 
the state of a subject; but joining your- 
selves to the enemy, and thereby anticipating 
the death of numbers, is dreadful in propor. 
tion to the number of lives you might have 
destroyed. Next to lifting your hand against 
your sovereign, your crimes could not have 
assumed a blacker dye. By your example 
you have taught the enemy to believe, that 
they will reap in our service fresh aid, 
thereby inducing them to press harder, and 
find in the British navy a nursery for their 
seamen; and this under the eye of such 
meritorious officers as Capt. Lambert, Capt. 
Curtis, Capt. Willoughby, and Capt. Wool- 
combe; the former of whom apprised you 
of your danger, and exhorted you not to 
forget your duty. — Under these circums 
stances, it now only remains for me to pass 
that sentence upon you whieh the law di- 
rects, a duty which, as I am now growing 
old, I did hope to escape ; but which, pain- 
ful as it is, Lam bound to perform. It is, 
that you, and each of you, Ve taken to the 


place from whence you came, and from thence : 


be drawn on a hurdle, to the place of execu 
tion, where you shali be hanged by the neck, 
not til you are dead; that you be severally 
taken dewn, while yet alive, and your bowels 
be taken out, and cast before your faces. 
That your heads be then cut off, and your 
bodies in four quarters, to be at the King's 
disposal.” 

15. Accounts received of the loss of the 
Manilla frigate, on the Dutch coast ; crew 
saved, but prisoners. ; 

18. Expiration of the Regency restrictions. 

23. Mr. B. Walsh liberated from Newgate, 
upon pardon ;—the question did not come 
before the judges in the shape of a special 
verdict. The fact of his guédé was decided 
by the jury ; bat because the judges are of 
opinion that his ease does not amount to a 
felony in point of law, he.has been pardoned. 

25. Atthe close of the Old Bailey sessions, 
11 prisoners received sentence of death, 2 to 
be transported for 14 years, and 19 for 7 
years. 

28. At the Admiralty sessions, James 
Griffiths, alias Hindes, Patrick Corbett, 
James Dunn, and John Brown, were indict- 
ed, for that they being British subjects did 
adhere to the king’s enemies, having been 
found on board the Cupidon, Freach privas 
teer, on the high seas, within seven lea 
of St. Andero, on the 23d March, 1811.— 
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The prisoners were all capitally convicted ; as 
was William Jemmet, for feloniously stealing 
ou the Ist of August, from on board a ship 
on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty, 40,000 dollars, the property 
of certain merchants in London. 

— A true bill found against the Marquis 
of Sligo, on the prosecution of the Board of 
Admiralty, on a charge of illegally detaining 
sailors belonging to his Majesty’s fleet, on 
board his lordship’s pleasure yacht, last sum- 
iner, in the Mediterranean. 

MARCH. 

1. Account received of a mutiny among 
the troops at St. Helena, Dec. 24.—For par- 
ticulars, vide page 728. 

2. A meeting of the Protestant noblemen 
and gentlemen possessing property in Ireland, 
held at the Thatched-house tavern, St. James's 
street, ~ Fitzwilliam in the chair, for the 

urpose of signing a petition to parliament, 
favour of the Catholic claims. 

6. ‘Trial of Daniel Isaac Eaton, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, for publishing a 
blasphemous libel on the holy scripture, en- 
tiled The Third Part of the Age of Reason, 
by Thomas Paine.—The jury took the book 
into the box, and after some consultation, 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

— Message delivered to Congress, by the 
American president, charging the British go- 
vernment with an attempt to disunite the 
American States. 

14. Execution of Cundell and Smith, sea- 
men taken at the Isle of France, in the ser- 
vice of the enemy. The remainder of the 
prisoners received the royal pardon. 

26. Meeting of the London livery “* to 
consider the unprecedented and embarrassing 
situation of the country, and to adopt such 
measures as may be thought necessary for 
Promoting enquiry into the state of public 
aflairs,—for reforming public abuses—and, 
above all, for effecting a reform in the re- 
presentation of the people in parliament.” 


APRIL. 


1. The Prince Regent intimated to the 
Sheriffs, &c. of London, that he would re- 
ceive their address and petition, respecting 
the situation of the country, on the th in- 
stant, an the usual way. 

4. Riots at Carlisle, in consequence of the 
dearness of provisions. 

7. A meeting of the Livery of London, 
for taking into consideration the Reply of his 
R. H. the Prince Regent to the Sheriffs. Se- 
veral resolutions were passed, claiming it as 
the undisputed right of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Livery of London, in Common 
Hail assembled, to present and read their pe- 
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titions and remonstrances to their Sovereigns 
upon the Throne, and to receive answers to 
the same at the time of presentation.—The 
Sheriffs, &c were ordered, forthwith to wait 
upon the Prince Regent, with a copy of the 
resolutions. 

— Riots at Stockport, among the weavers. 

8. An alarming riot at Manchester, in cons 
sequence of a loyal meeting having been call- 
ed, to address the Prince Regent. 

9. Resolutions of the London Livery, pre- 
sented to the Privce Regent at his levee, by 
the Sheritls and Remembrancer alone. 

— Riots at Huddersfield, &c. in conse. 
quence of the dearness of provisions, and the 
want of employment. 


convicts received sentence of death, 2 trans- 
portation for life, 1 for 14 —~ 19 for 
seven years, 3 imprisonment for two years, 
Q for one year, 9 for 6 months, 7 for va- 
rious periods, 8 publiciy, and 4 privately 
whipped, Q fined a shilling each and dis 
charged, and 30 discharged by proclamation. 

— Sydney College, Cambridge, set on fire 
by an incendiary. 

18. The foundation stone, for a new Beth- 
lem Hospital, for lunatics, laid in St. George’s 
Fields.x—Afier partaking of some refreshe 
ment, the carriages, (preceded by the band of 
the Royal East London Militia) moved in 
the following order of procession to the 
Ground, in St. George's Fields, where the 
new building is about to be erected, viz. The 
Lord Mayor, the President, the Treasurer, 
the Aldermen, the Recorder, the Sheriffs, 
Peers, Members of the House of Commons, 
the Sub-committee of Arrangement, and the 
Body of Governors. Qn arriving at the spot, 
the Company were received by several of the 
Governors, who were attending for the pur- 
pose, and the ceremony soon began by depos 
siting in the stone the several gold, silver, 
and copper coins, current in the present reign, 
and a list of the present Governors, as also a 
list of the Bethlem Building Committee. A 
brass plate was then fastened upon the stone, 
with this inseription— This stone was laid 
as the foundation stone of Bethlem Hospital, 
on Saturday, the 18th day of April, in the 
52d year of the reign of our Sovereign, King 
George the Third, and in the Pa of our 
Lord 1812, by Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. 
the President of the said Hospital, and one of 
the Aldermen of the City of London, in the 
presence of the Right Hon. Claudius Ste- 

hen Hunter, Lord Mayor of the City of 
eatin, and Colonel of the Regiment of 
West London Militia, &c. &c. and in the 
presence of Richard Clark, Esq. Treasurer of 
the said Hospital, and Chamberlain of the 


Vox, XI, (Lit. Pan. June, 1812.] 


City, of London of Samuel Birch, Esq. aud 
2Q 
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16. Close of the Old Bailey Sessions, 12 | 
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William Heygate, Esq., the Sheriffs of the 
said City, the worshipful Court of Alder- 
men, and the Body of Goveruors of the said 
Hospiial, ‘ 
James Lewas, Architect, 
Joun Poynper, Clerk.” 

22. The Judges, in the Court of Exche- 
+ ee affirmed tie judgment of the Court of 

ing’s Bench, in the case of Sir Francis 
Burdett, v. the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Tie same judgment applies, by 
consent, to the action againgt the late Ser- 
eant at Arms. 

28. Presentation of an Address to the 
Prince Regent, from the Corporation of Lon- 
don, praying for the disinissal of Ministers, 
and a change in the system of government; 
to which his Royal Highness returned the 
following answer 

** It must always be my inclination to 
listen with attention to the petitions of any 
part of his Majesty's subjects. 

-** For the redress of any grievances of 
which they may mean complain, I have 
fall confidence in the wisdom of Parliament, 
the Great Council of the Nation. 

** Being firmly of opinion, that the total 
change in the Domestic Government and Fo- 
reign Policy of the country, which it is the 
declared object of your Petition to accomplish, 
would only serve to increase the dangers 
against which we have to contend, I should 
be wanting to myself, and to the great in- 
terests committed to my charge, if 1 did not 
steadily persevere in those endeavours which 
appear to me best calculated to support the 
just rights of the Nation abroad, and to pre- 
serve inviolate the Constitution at home. 

«¢ These endeavours can only be attended 
with success when seconded by the zeal and 
loyalty of his Majesty's people, upon which 
I shall continue to place the strongest re- 
liance.” 

“— The noble mansion of Lord Montague, 
in Ditton Park, near Windsor, destroyed by 
fire. The family bad just retired to bed, 
and, before they could well exiricate them- 
selves, the whole of the house was in flames, 
and in less than an hour was entirely burnt 
to the ground. ‘The whole of the family 

late and jewels, together with the valuable 

urniture and paintings, were entirely con- 
sumed. The fire was occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a flue which projected from a patent 
stove. 

MAY. 

1, Shocks of an earthquake felt at Swansea, 
and several miles round. 

3. A second attempt made to burn Sydney 
College, Cambridge. 

— Daniel tsaae Eaton sentenced, by the 
Court of King’s Bench, to stand in the pil- 
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months in Newgate, for, publishing the 
* Third Part of Paine’s Age of Reason.” 

7. A Court of Common Council held for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the 
best means of securing to the Port of London 
the exclusive trade to the East Indies. A 
resolution, tiat petitions sheuld be presented 
to both Honses of Parliament, against the 
trade being extended to the out-ports, was 
carried unanimously. 

— Buonaparie left Paris, ‘* to inspect the 
grand army collected on tht Vistula,” 

10. Lotelligence received of an embargo, 
for 90 days, having been laid on in all the 
ports of the United States of America. 

11. The Hon. Spencer Perceval, Prime 
Minister of England, assassinated. (Vide 
page 1101.) 

13. Accounts received of the discovery of 
a conspiracy against the Emperor Alexasder, 
at St. Peceisbanet said to have been plotted 
by French emissaries. 

15. Loyal Address of condolence to the 
Prince Regent, on the assassination of Mr. 
Perceval, agreed to by the Common Con 
of the City, 

19. At the close of the Old Bailey Sessions, 
8 convicts received sentence of death ; & transe 
portation for life; 17 for seven years; and 
42 to different periods of imprisonment. 

22. An Address presenied to the Prince 
Regent, from the House of Commons, priy- 
ing his Royal Highness to adopt such mea- 
sures as might lead to the formation of an 
eflicient ministry ; to which the Prince was 
pleased to reply, that he would take the sub- 
Ject into his and serious conside- 
ration. 

23. A meeting of noblemen, gentlemen 
and others, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the means of affording relief to the distresses 
of the manufacturers ia various parts of the 
country. The Duke of York in the Chair. 

24. Advices from Mentz, dated the 24th 
ult. mention the burning of British Mer- 
chandize there, at the New Gate on the 
shores of the Rhine, in the presence of all 
the prinsignt officers of the Government. 

20, The Board of Agriculture unani- 
mously adopted a Petition to both Houses 
of Parliament, prepared by the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. their Pre- 
sident, praying that a Bill for a General En- 
closure of Waste Lands, throughout England, 
might pass into a Law, as the best means 
of increasing the quantity of bread-corn. 

30. Close of the trials of the rioters at 
Chester. The Judge passed sentence of death 
upon sixteen ; eight to be trasported for seven 
years; ——=—= to be imprisoned three years ; 
and one, one year. 

— A third attempt made to burn Sydney 
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BLOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OF EMINENT AND REMARKABLE PERSONS, 
DECEASED SINCE JAN. I, 1812. 


The intelligence of the decease of the Hon. 
Jonatuaw Duncan, many years governor 
of Bombay, did not arrive in this country 
till after the commencement of this present 
year. He died id August last; having fi- 
nished a long life with high credit to himself, 
and great advantage to the Hon, Past-India 
Company. He was one of ‘the worthiest of 
maukind: of strict personal integrity, the ad- 
ministration of justice singularly became him ; 
and the authority with which he was invested 
sat gracefully upon him. [Te was fond of 
patronising and promoting worth, ability, and 
assiduity, wherever they were found. He 
setan example of moral correctness to the 
whole presidency. With regard to public 
expenditure, he was strictly economical ; but 
his hand habitually knew its way to his own 

ocket. ‘ Hilarem datorem diligit Deus.” 
Pi writer of this brief memoir was a wit- 
ness to the liberality which he manife.ted, 
and the pains which he took, in pf¥hoting, 
within his gavernment and its dependencies, 
the endowment fund of a public charity in 
this country,—¢he London Hospital. 


Wyatt Dimonp, Esq. died at 


Bath, Jan. 2, aged 62 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Bath, and joint pro- 

rietor, with Mr, Palmer, of the theatres 

oval at that city and Bristol. His death was 
occasioned by an eflusion of blood on his 
brain. He first appeared on the public 
stage in London in 1772, having been a pupil 
of Mr. Garrick. He left the metropolis for 
Bath in 1774; and twelve years ago, retired 
fiom the public theatres, to au honourable 
domesticity. Mr. Dimond was a most ainia- 
ble, and a truly pious, man. On the gth 
of Jan. his remains were interred, cluse to 
Quin’s tomb, in the Abbey Church; where, 
only two Sundays preceding, he tiad received 
the sacrament in high health. It has been 
stated that he ‘‘ never, in thought, word, or 
deed, injured a single human being.” 

His Grace tHe Duxe of Buccteucs 
AND Qugenssury, Marquis of Dumfriezhire, 
Earl of Dalkeith, Sanquhar, and Dromlanrig, 
Viscount Nith and Jorthowald, Middlebie and 
Dornock ; Earl of Doncaster aud ‘Tyndale in 
England, K. G. &c. died in his palace of 
Dalkeith, Jan. 0. He was born in 1746; 
his mother was eldest daughter of John Duke 
of Argyle; he succeeded (on the death of his 
grandfather), to the title of D. of Buccleugh, 
in 1752; and in 1767, he married the only 
daughter of the Duke of Montague, by 
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whom he left issne Charles William, (now 
D. of B.) and four daughters, Lady Cour- 
town, Lady Ancram, Lady Home, and Lady 
Douglas; all of whom have families. His 
Grace managed an immense fortune, with 
princely liberality. He possessed great politi- 
ealinfluence. Tle was remarkably easy of 
access, and affable in a high degree. 

By way of a caution against dangerous 
jokes, we record the death of Mr. Lym, a 
tailor at Lynn; Jan. 16. A person mixed 
powder with his tobacco; his pipe exploded; 
and, some of the fragments piercing the roof 
of his mouth, the poor man almost instautly 
died. He has left ¢hiréeen children! 


Epwarp Hasrep, Esq., master of Lad 
Hunge:ford’s Hospital, Corsham, Wilts, died, 
in the Mastei’s Lodge there. Jan. 14, 
aged 80. He was author of the History of 
the County of Kent, a book of great autho- 
rity, and deserved reputation. It occupied 
Mr. Hasted’s attention more than 40 years. 
Notwithstanding the labour bestowed 
his work, he was usefully and zealously em- 
ployed, as an acting magistrate, and a deputy 
lieutenant for Kent. He was the only son 
of Edward Hasted, Esq., barrister at law, of 
Hawley in that county ; and was honourably 
descended both by his father and mother. 
He has left four sons and two daughters. He 
suffered uot a little from adverse fortune, for 
some time in the latter part of his life: when 
he left Kent for London; where be experi- 
enced great attentions from several persons of 
high rank. The Earl of Radnor gave him 
the mastership of his hospital; aud, after 
some time, a decree of the Lord Chancellor 
once more put him in possession’ of his Ken-~ 
tish estates; so that the evening of his days 
was spent in comfort, arid prosperity. ~ 


Masor Generat M‘Kinnow fell glori- 
ously, Jan. 19, in the Breach, at the taking 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. He was of a very an- 
cient family in North Britaln. He entered 
the army (in the Coldstream Guards), early 
in life, and made his first campaign under 
the Duke of York in Holland. He served, 
as Brigade Major to General Sir George Nu- 
gent, during the rebellion in Ireland. He 
was io the expedition to Egypt. He went 
with his regiment to Germany, under Lord 
Catheart, and was also at the taking of Co- 
penhagen. In 1808, he sailed for the Pe- 
ninsula ; and obtained the praise of that con- 
summate General, the Earl of Wellington, 
as he had received that of other distinguished 
officers, under whom he fought. He mar- 
ried, in 1804, the youngest daughter of Sic 
J. Colt, Bart., by whom he has left wo 
children, infants. 
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Bropre, one of the police 
Magistrates of Marlborough street office, died 
Jan. 29, aged 
years. He had executed the business of his 
office, the day preceding, and took a walk 
after it was over. On reaching home, he 
seemed in a state of stupor; and soon after 
entering his drawing room, received a para- 
lytic stroke, which, at the end of twenty-four 
hours, terminated his life. A worthier man 
never lived. We knew him well. He was 
a son of the late Admiral Brodie, aud was 
bred to the bar. He was appointed one of 
the magistrates of Worship street office, on 
its first establishment. He became soon after, 
captain of grenadiers in the 2d royal regiment 
of Tower Hamlets’ Militia. His connec- 
tions were highly respectable ; his manners 
agreeable ; he had not a grain of affectation 
in his composition ; he was an upright ma- 
gistrate, and a truly good man. 


Jacos Boak, Esq. deputy of Lime street 
ward, and a commissioner of the property 
tax for the city of London, died Feb. 3, aged 
72. He had been a member of the common 
council 26 years; and during that time he 
thrice refused an alderman’s gown. He was 
by trade a wholesale linen draper ; and was 
universally respected as a tradesman and a 
man. Few peuple were ever blessed with a 
more charitable heart. His death was sud- 
den, and marked by the following awful cir- 
cumstance. The passing bell of a neigh- 
bouring church was tolling, and seeing the 
beadle of his parish go by his door, he en- 
quired whose death it announced ?—At that 
instant he received his own death-stroke ;— 
sunk to the ground, and expired. 


Freperic Cavenpisn, Esq. died at Mar- 
ket street, Bedford, Feb. 23, about 90 years 
of age. He was brother of the late Mr. 
Henry Cavendish of Clapham, the celebrated 
natural philosopher, of whom we gave a me- 
moir in a former number. He was son of 
Lord Charles Cavendish, 3d son of William, 
2d Duke of Devonshire, by Lady Ann Grey, 
3d daughter of Henry Duke of Kent. Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, father to our vener- 
able king, was godfather to Mr. Cavendish, 
who received, on that account, the name of 
Frederic. He was brought up at Hackney 
school, and was afierwards a member of 
Peterhouse college, Cambridge. While at 
Cambridge, he fell from a window into the 
quadrangle of his coliege, and received a se- 
vere wound in his head ; the deep mark of 
which, on his forehead, remained to his dying 
day. He was fond of literature, and was an 
adept in drawing. He possessed a method of 
taking off tne impressions of leaves and plants, 
‘with equal accuracy and beauty ; but he 
would never disclose the secret of his art. 
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When pressed on this subject, he used to say, 
** I will leave my books and drawings to t 
British Museum, and there you will find me 
out.” Mr. Cavendish resided at Market 
Street for no less than forty years. He was 
fond of walking, and, for some time after he 
kept a carriage, he continued to walk for 
miles, while his chariot followed him at a 
certain distance. He was passionately fond 
of books, and collected a very fine library. 
Like the rest of the house of Cavendish, he 
was a whig; but not a whig of the new 
school. e lived plainly imself but 
his table was munificently covered for his 
friends. His charities were very numerous. 
If he had a weakness, it was the indulgence 
of a little family pride, and a lofty idea of 
the name of Cavendish. He was far from 
displeased if his friends addressed their letters 
to the Hon. Fr. Cavendish. He was always 
gratified when “ the noble House of Caven- 
dish, root and branch,” was given as a toast, 
He never reproved any of his poorer neigh- 
bours who styled him, ** My Ford.” — is 
brother's real estate became, on his demise, 
hisown ; and now descends to the duke of 
Devonshire. His personal ee passes to 
his natural first cousins, the Ear of. Ashburn- 
ham and the Hon. F. Egerton. He died a 
bachelor. His remains were deposited in the 
family vault, in All-Saints church, Derby, 
with all due honours; for whenever a Ca- 
vendish is buried, the mayor and thirty bur- 
gesses of Derby, in mourning, meet the body 
at the entrance of the town. 


Tue most noste Mary 
Nucent, Marcuioness or BucKiNGHAM, 
consort of the Marquis of B. and baroness 
Nugent of Carlanstown, Ireland, in her own 
right; died, at Buckingham- house, Pall- 
Mall, March, 16. Her ladyship was the 
daughter of the late Earl Nugent, and was 
married to the Marquis of B. April 16, 1775, 
she has left issue, 1. Richard Earl Temple, 
married to Lady Aun Eliza, daughter of the 
late duke of Chandos; 2. Lady Mary Ann, 
married to the hon. Everard Arundel; 3. 
Lord George Grenville, heir to the Nugent 
estates, and now baron Nugent of Carlans- 
town. The Marchioness was a most accom- 
plished woman, possessed of great natural 
‘ood sense ; respected by her own family, and 
Cleves by the poor, to whom she paid many 


ee attentions, and to whose wants her 
a 


nd and her purse were ever open. She 
was educated in the Roman Catholic religion, 
and died in that faith, of which we believe 
her to have been a sincere professor; though 
we have ever regretted the influence which 
she had upon the minds of some of her fami- 
ly, whose eminent abilities might, at this 
moment, prove of the greatest use to our own 
country, and its best interests. , 
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Anvrew Cuerry, Esq. Manager of the 
Theatres at Monmouth and Swansea, died at 
the first named town, Feb. 12, aged 50 years. 
He was son of Mr. John Cherry, Printer 
and Bookseller, of Limerick, Ireland. He 
there received a good education, and was ori- 
ginally intended for the church; but having 
been placed, early in life, under a printer in 
Dublin, who was passionately fond of the 
theatre, whither he frequently carried young 
Cherry ; he early imbibed a strong passion 
for the stage. e became a stroller ; and, 
after passing through many hardships, was 
called up from Belfast, to the Theatre Royal, 
Sinock Alley, Dublin. He afterwards served 
in the theatrical) corps of the veteran Tate 
Wilkinson, at York, and in the north ; till, 
en Mr. King’s quitting the stage, he was en- 
gaged at Drury-Lane, where he made his 
first appearance in 1802. He was an agree- 
able comic actor; and produced no less than 
ten pieces, including a pantomimic romance ; 
—some of them, particularly the comedy 
called the Soldier's Daughter, not without 
merit. He married the daughter of Mr. 


Knipe, manager, for many years, of sundry 
theatres in the north of Ireland ; by whom he 
has left a large family. 


Rosert Courtnope Sims, M.D. died 
at Dunmow, Essex, Jan. 28, in the ged 
ear of his age. This worthy old man took 
-bis degree at Edinburgh in the year 1744 ; 
but although decked with an academical 
title, he was content to practice as a surgeon 
and apothecary in the town where he died. He 
was a Quaker by persuasion ; but confined not 
his benevolence to Friends, as they denominate 
themselves; but lived under the enlarging 
nfluence of a Catholic spirit. ‘* Of man- 
ners gentle, of affections mild,”—he was 
held in very high estimation as a man ; whilst 
his professional skill was acknowledged and 
respected by all who lived within the sphere 
_ Of his practice. He was passionately fond of 
his garden; the scene of his relaxation from 
study, and the place where he sought refresh- 
ment afier his fatigues; this aflorded him 
paver, and condueed to the preservation of 
is health for more than sixty years. It is an 
ornament to Dunmow ; and though by no 
means of large size, (about an acre), has 
been much admired, not only by persons in 
its immediate vicinity, but by intelligent 
strangers. In 1807, he published an 
on the Constitution of Man, natural, moral, 
and religious ;” written with a view to coun- 
teract the pestilential poison of that irreligious 
philosophy, which has proved so deleterious 
in our days, 


Joun Trtt Esq. died at 
Islington, Feb. 28, aged 37 years This 
gentleman was a lawyer by profession ; but he 
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is principally known as a dramatic author. 
He wrote ten pieces,—comedies and farces— 
some of them not underserving of praise, if 
we may judge of them by the way in which 
they were received by the public; and the 
frequency with which they have been acted. 
Mr. Allingham was a most amiable character. 


Mr. Francis Jukes, long known and 
admired as a most eminent engraver in Aqua- 
tinta, died in his Goth year. The effect of 
the efflavia generated by the action of the 
nitrous acid on copper, is supposed to have 
impaired the health, by damaging the lungs, 
of this very ingenious and most industrious 
artist. He was not the inventor of this 
mode of engraving, bat he was the first who 
brought a certain mode of performing the 
process to perfection. We knew him well, 
during many years in his earlier time :— 
He was a great loser, in common with many 
other artists, by the war occasioned by the 
French Revolution, which destroyed the pro- 
mising continental mart for British engravings. 


Maxwett Garrusuors, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. died in St. Martin’s Lane, March 1, aged 
80 years. He was the son of a clergyman of 
the Kirk of Scotland, and was borw at Kir- 
eudbright. He graduated at Edinburgh, and 
was for some time a practitioner in the army ; 
he afterwards settled at Uppingham, Co. Rute 
land; but, in 1763 he came to London; 
where he lived in St. Martin’s Lane nearly 
50 years. Dr. Garthshore, by good fortune, 
an possessing talents, with that sort of 
breeding which enabled him to avail himself 
of favourable circumstances, formed mana 
important and splendid friendships throug 
life. He sent his son William to Christ- 
church, Oxford ; who travelled with Lord 
Dalkeith, became private secretary to Lord 
Melville, sat in two parliaments, under Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, and was appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty by Lord Sidmouth. 
He afterwards suffered mental derangement, 
and died in 1806, aged 42 years. This was 
a heavy blow to Dr Gariishore; who, howe 
ever, received a considerable sum, which his 
son had saved. He observed,—** my soa 
when living, made me poor; and at his 
death, he made merich.” ‘The doctor was 
of frugal habits, but a liberal contributor 
both in the form of advice and money, ta 
the necessities of the poor, who ** well 
knew his house as a sure refuge.” He has 
bequeathed about £25,000 in legacies to va- 
rious friends, and has left the residue of his 
fortune, more than £30,000, to John Mait- 
land, Esq. M P.—the uniform friend of his 
son and himself.—In person, he much re- 
sembled the late Earl of Chatham, wha was 
once reported to have been in the gallery of 
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the House of Commons, where, in fact, it 
was only his likeness, —Dr. Garthshore. He 
was buried in Bunhill Fields. 


The Rev. Anprew Burnasy, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Leicester, and more than 43 
— Vicar of Greenwich, died on Black- 

eath, March Q, in the 80th year of his age. 
—He was born at Ashfordby in Leicestershire, 
where his great-grandfather, grandfather, and 
father bad been, successively, patrons and 
rectors. He was educated at Westminster ; 
but was a member of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. He travelled in North America in 
1759 and 1760; and afterwards published 
the result of his observations, He resided 
five years at Leghorn as chaplain to the fac- 
tory there; and during that time he visited 
the greater part of Italy, as well as the island 
of Corsica. He printed, for the use of his 
particular friends, his Tour in Corsica. He 
was the author of many sermons and charges, 
on interesting (though many of them tempo- 
raty), subjects. He was distinguished by 
christian charity, and the greatest urbanity 
of manners, by unremitting zeal for religion, 
and the unity of the church. Last year he 
published ‘* a Charge on the Sin and Danger 
of Schism,” intended to have been delivered 
at the visitation of his archdeaconry. His 
age and infirmities put it out of his power to 
reach Leicestershire. He died the object of 
general love and veneration ;—and, ten days 
afterwards, his excellent lady, Mrs. Burnaby, 
also died, aged 76 mentale mutual pray- 
er had been, that they might not long be se- 
parated. 

Cuartes Cuurcuitt, Esq. died at his 
house in Lower Grosvenor Street, April 13, 
in the 92d year of his age. He was the na- 
tural son of General Churchill, a near rela- 
tion of John, Duke of Marlborough, by 
the celebrated Mrs. Oldfich!.—Mr. Churchill 
himself served in the army, with great credit, 
having been in several important actions ;— 
but he quitted it many years ago. Mr. 
Churchill was the father of the magisiracy of 
the county of Middlesex, and attended the 
Sessions’ House, and the prison committee, 
a very short time before his death. He was 
a remarkably well bred man, and a_ perfectly 
fine gentleman, without that unsociable and 
repulsive formality which distinguish too 
many of the old school. He was much res- 
pected in the very highest circles. His ho- 
nor was unimpeached ; and his character was 
of the mildest and most amiable cast. He 
was replete with anecdote.—The writer of this 
article knew Mr. Churchill well, and loved 
and respected him sincerely. 


‘The most noble, Jaxz Ducness or Gor- 
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pon, died at the Palteney Hotel, Piccadilly, 
April 11, in the 64th year of her age. She 
was the daughter of Sir William Maxwell, 
Bart. and was early admired for the beauty, 
the wit, and the captivating manners whieh 
she possessed. She married the Duke of 
Gordon in 1767 ; and had two sons and five 
daughters. Lord Alexander Gordon, her 
second son, is dead. Her eldest son, the 
Marquis of Huntley, remuins single; but her 
Grace’s daugliters are all married ;—Lad 

Charlotte is Duchess of Richmond ; Lady 
Madelina married, Ist. Sir Robert Sinclair, 
Bart., and, 2d. Fysh Palmer, Esq. Lady Sa- 
san is Duchess of Manchester; Lady Louisa 
is Marchioness Cornwallis ; and Lady Geor- 
giana married the Duke of Bedford. Never 
mother took more pains in the education of 
her offspring, or was more solicitous about set- 
ing them advantageously ; and never mother 
succeeded better in either instance. She was 
once the life and soul of the gay world, in 
which, by the way, she successfully intros 
duced dancing, and other pleasing recreations, 
in the room of the destructive gaming table. 
But few scenes graced her more than the last, 
She saw death approach with the magnani- 
mity cf a heroine, and the resignation of a 
christian. She received the sacrament, to- 
ether with all her children, and breathed 
er last in their affectionate embraces. 


Francis Esq. L.L.D. F.A.S. 
Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
and an hereditary trustee of the British Mu- 
seum, died in Curzon Street, April 17, in 
the 78th year of his age. He was a man of 
learning and taste. He was a consummate 
judge of the fine arts, and had a great know- 
ledge of books. His opinion hud no small 
weight with the most accomplished collectors. 
He was heir-at-law, to the founder of Down- 
ing College ; he was, of course, nominated 
the first master, and, after many years litiga- 
tion, he had the satisfaction to see the cole 
lege founded; and at last he enjoyed the 
comfort of having removed all impediments 
in the way of conipleting that important es- 
tablishment. From the year 1774 to 1806, 
he represented the Borough of Reading in 
parliament. He then retired, amidst the re- 
gtet of his constituents.—His manners were 
of the mildest cast, and he united the po- 
lieness of a gentleman, with a strict regard 
to the duties of morality, the good works of 
christian charity. 


Sir James Henry Crate, K. B. died 
in Charlotte Street, Jan. 1812, baving suf- 
fered severely under a paiufal and lingering 
disease, which he bore with exemplavy forti- 
tude. He was lately governor of Canada, 
&e., and Colonel of the 76th fvot. 
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LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
SINCE JAN. |, 1812, 


Robert Webster, Mount-fields, in the parish 
of St. Chada’s, Shrewsbury, Salop; for an im- 
proved portgble mangle, January 13, 1812. 

William Nicholson, Bloomsbury-square, Mid- 
diesex, Esquire; for improvements in the me- 
thod or manner of supporting or suspending the 
bodies or principal parts of wheel-carriages. Ja- 
nuary 13, 1812. 

Jasper Angustus Kelly, Kentish-town, Mid- 


dlesex, Gentleman, and Robert Vazie, High- ° 


gate, Middles:x, Engineer and Architect; for 
improvements in the construction or formation 
of arches, and other erections or buildings, 
which, in respect to the. patron of the said in- 
vention, they denominate Moore’s Modern Archie 
tecture, January 15, 1812. 

‘John Taylor the younger, Chesterfield, Derby, 
Gentleman ; for a machine and rods for curting, 
spreading, and preparing wicks for dip candles. 
January 20, 1812. 

John Raffield, Edward-street, Cavendish- 
square, Middlesex, Architect ; for an apparatus 
to be attached to fire-stoves of all descriptions for 
rooms, for the removal of cinders and ashes, 
and the better preventing of dust me there- 
from. January 20, 1812. 

Jacob Zink, Globe-road, Mile-end, Middle- 
sex, Chemist; for a method of manufacturing 
verdigris, which he denominates British Verdi- 
gris. January 20, 1812. 

George White, Worthing, Sussex, Smith and 
Ironmenger ; for a method of preventing acci- 
dents fromi carriages, January 20, 1812. 

Andrew Patten, Hulme, in the parish of 
Manchester, Lancaster, Iron-liquor manufacturer, 
and Charles Hankinson, Hale, in the parish of 
Bowden, Chester, Tanner; for un imprevement 
in the tanning of leather by the use of pyrolig- 
neous, or wood acid. January 20, 1812. 

George Dodd, Vauxhail-place, Surrey, Engi- 
neer; for certain machinery and the application 
of steam to communicate heat and motion to 
wines, porter, and other liquids or fluids in 
Cellars, stove-houses, warehouses, or other pla- 
ces, January 23, 1812. 

John Beale, Chad’s-row, in the parish of St. 
Pancras, Middlesex, Mathematical Instrument 
and Umbrella maker ; for a machine or engine 
for cutting of trunnels and spiles, and various 
other articles. January 23, 1812. 

William Oxions, Paulton, Somerset, Engi- 
neer; for an engine or machine which may be 
a by steam or other power. January 23, 

12, 

Richard Rowland, Bristol, Mathematical: In- 
strument makers; for improvements in ships’ 
steering-wheels, compasses, and -binnacles, and 
in the mode of lighting the same with lamp or 
candle, by which same light the cabin or other 
patt of the vessel may be lighted; likewise a 
method of preserving: the candies in hot climates. 
January 23, 1812, . 

George Babb, Bordesley, near Birmingham, 
Warwick, Engineer ; for a method or principle 
of producing files, plane irons, fire irons, aud 
other articles, January 23, 1812. 
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John Brown, Mile End New Town, Middle- 
sex, Stationer; for a pocket on an improved 
construction, to be used about the person or 
otherwise. January 25, 1812. 

Joseph Cartwright, Arundel-street, Middle- 
sex, Artist; for a material applicable to the 
manufacture of table and other spocns. January 
28, 1812 

Mare Isambard Brunel, Chelsea, Middlesex ;. 
for improvements on saw mills. January 28. 

Philip Chell, Birmingham, Warwick, Engi- 
neer; for certain improvements in the methods 
or means of giving motiom to machinery, and 
also of raising water or other fluids from a lower 
toa higher level. January 28, 1812. 

Charles Gorll, Leicester-place, Middlesex 5 
for certain improvements in the constructing or 
making of musical instruments, which afford 
their tones by friction, applicable to metallic 
substances. January 28, 1812. 

Allea Taylor, Barking, Essex; for an engine 
for the purpose of manufacturing all sorts of 
grain into flour-meal, or any thing else required, 
which engine may be applied to many other 
useful purposes. January 28, 1812. 

John Leberecht Steinhoesur, Piccadilly, Mid- 
dlesex, Mathematical Instrument maker ; for an 
improvement applicable to fire-screens, music- 
stands, or reading-desks and candelabres. Fe- 
bruary 4, 1812. 

Samuel Roberts, Sheffield, York, Silver Pla- 
ter; for'a method of working lavers or wash- 
basons of metal, much more elegant and useful 
than hath hitherto been made. February 4. 

Robert Goswell Giles, London, Merchant ; 
for a cap or cowl of a new construction to be 
placed on the tops of chimneys to prevent the 
smoke from being driven down by the wind. 
February 6, 1812. 

William Pa!mer, Temple-place, Blackfriars- 
road, Surrey, Clerk; for certain piece or pieces 
of machinery, called by him ‘* Revolving rollers. 
and revolving roller wheels,” 0:e o: other of 
which may be applied to every sort or description 
of wheel carriage, in addition, and in conjunc- 
tion with part or instead of any of the wheels 
and axletree at present, commoniy used, and 
attached to wheel carriages (as the case may be), 
and which being so applied will greatly help,. 
facilitate, and render more easy the draught of 
all carriages. February 6, 1812. 

Jeremiah Steele, Liverpool, Lancaster, Distil- 
ler; for a new apparatus and method of working. 
the same for distilling and rectifying spifite. 
February 8, 1812. 

Robert Dickinson, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, Middlesex, Esquire; and Hen- 
ry Maudslay, Lambeth, Surrey, Engineer; for 
their process in sweetening water and other li- 
quids, and applicable to other purposes. Feb, 8! 

Thomas Figgins, Portsmouth, Hants, Uphol- 
sterer; for a couch. which he denominates a 
palanquin couch, upon an improyed construc- 
tion. February 19, 1812. 

George Dollond, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
London, Optician ; for an improved method of 
lighting the compass, commonly called the bin- 
nacle compass, used for steering ships at sea, and 
other improvements relating (o ships’ binnacles. 
February 19, 1812. 
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Louis Honorie Henry Germain Constant, 
Blandford-strect, Portman-square, Middlesex ; 
for a new method of refining sugars. Feb. 27. 

Francis Pinden, Litchfield, Sadler; for an 
improved hose boot for the preservation of sound 
and the restoration of contracted hoofs. Feb. 27. 

Joseph C. Dyer, Boston, State of Massachus- 
sets, one of the United States; now residing in 
Gray’s-Inn, London, Merchant; that in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, is possessed of 
certain machinery for cutting and heading of 
nails from strips or plates made of iron, copper, 
or any other metal capable of being rolled into 
plates. March 4, 1812. 

Samuel Bentham, Hampstead, Middlesex, 
Civil Architect and Engineer of the Navy ; for 
a new mode of excluding the water of the sea, of 
rivers, or of lakes, temporarily during the exe- 
cution of under water-works of masonry, or 
other materials, or permanently for the security 
of foundations applicable for example to the con- 
struction of sea walls, wharfs, piers, docks, and 
bridges. March 5, 1812. 

Charles Augustus Schmacalder, Strand, -Mid- 
@lesex, Mathematical Instrument maker; for 
certain improvements in mathematical instru- 
ments. March 5, 1812. 

Felton Mathew, Goswell-street, Middlesex, 
Merchant ; for certain improvements in the ma- 
nufacturing of yeast. March 5, 1812. 

Archibald, Earl of Dundonald; for a method 
of preparing and manutacturing alkaline salts 
from vegetables, the growth of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. March 14. 

John Loach, Birmingham, Warwick, brass- 
founder ; for improvements in the method of 
manufacturing claw, socket, and other kinds of 
castors, and also knobs and furniture for locks. 
March 14, 1812. 

Sarah Guppy, wife of Samuel Guppy, Bristok 
Merchant ; for certain improvements in tea and 
coffee urns. March 14, 1812. 

William Henry Hart, New York, one of the 
United States of America, now residing in Lon- 
don, Gentleman; in consequence of a commu- 
nication from a Foreigner residing abroad, he is 
in possession of a new method or machine for 
cutting, cropping, or shearing woollen and other 
eloths, and the fur from peltry. March 24. 

Francis Snowden, Oxford-street, Middlesex, 
Engine maker; for a mangle on an improved 
construction. March 28, 1812. 

James Lawrence Drake, Baldwin-court, Cloak. 
Jane, London, Merchant ; for a method of pre- 
paring the various sorts of isinglass, such as book- 
Jeaf, long-staple, and short-staple, and also cake 
isinglass from river and marine-fish. April 8. 

William Whitfield, Birmingham, Warwick ; 
for a one-side compound lever steel-yard. April 
15, 1812. 

John Ashley, Homerton, Hackney, Middle- 
sex, Plumber ; for an horizontal vertical moving 
roaster, April. 15, 1812. 

John Leigh Bradbury, Gloucester, Gentleman ; 
and Charles Weaver, of the same City, Pin ma- 
nufacturer ; for a machine for heading pins. 

Charles Fly Blunt, Prujean-square, Old Bailey, 
London ; for certain improved arrangements of 
machinery for the improvement of ship fire- 
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hearths, and’ an extensioa 20. same to other 
useful purposes. April 21, 1812. j 

Graham Chappell, Arnold, Nottingham, Gen- 
tleman; fora lamp on a new construction, and 
a new method of using oil and wick therein, com- 
bining more advantages to the public by affording 
light in a better and more advantageous way than 
by any method in any lamp hitherto known or 
made use of. April 28, 1812. 

Edward Massey, Cross-heath, near Newcastle- 
under-line, Stafford, Nautical Instrument maker ; 
for certain improvements in the construction of 
chronometers. April 39, 1812. 

Joseph Manton, Davies-street, Hanover-square, 
Middlesex, Gun-maker; for improvements in 
guns and pistols. April 30, 1802. 

John Thomas Thompson, Long-Acre, Middle- 
sex, Camp Equipage-maker ; for certain improve- 
ments in the making of iron bedsteads and testers, 

Thomas Francis Dollman, St. James's, West- 
minster, Middlesex, Hatter ; for an elastic round 
hat, that may be made out of beaver, silk, or 
other materials. May 5, 1812. 

George Smart, Ordnance Wharf, Westminster- 
bridge, Surrey, Timber Merchant ; for a method 
of preparing timber, whereby the same is pre- 
vented from shrinking. May 5, 1812. 

BassemBurrows, Birmingham, Warwick, Hat- 
ter; fora method of manufacturing water-proof 
hats. May 5, 1812. 

Henry Hizgonsun, Wilson-street, Saint Luke, 
Middlesex, Esquire ; for a method or methods of 
propelling boats or vessels with the aid of steam 
or any other power. Communicated to him by a 
foreigner residing abroad. May 9, 1812. 

Colonel William Congreve, Cecil-street, Mid- 
dlesex ; for an improved system of gun and car- 
ronade carriages. May 11, 1812. 

Henry Ewington, Bath, School-master ; for 
an instrument, called The Navigator's Sector, by 
which any person is enabled to ascertain the dif- 
ference of latitude, departure from the meridian, 
and distance sailed, with the course, also to solve 
any problem, geometrically, that may be requi- © 
red to shew the angles, hypothenuse, perpendi- 
cular, and base. May 14, 1812, 

Edward Shorter, Baron’s-buildings, Blackfriats- 
road, Surrey, Engineer; for various improve- 
ments in the construction of tunnels and subter- 
raneous passages. May 19, 1812. 

Leger Didot, (son of Pierre Francois Didot the 
younger, Paris, Printer,) lately of Paris, but now 
of Two Waters, Heitford, Gentleman, the ori- 
ginal inventor of certain machines for making 
wove and laid paper; who communicated such 
inventions to John Gamble and Henry Fourdri- 
nier, and who is the foreigner referred to in the 
several Patents obtained by them im April 1801 
and July 1806 ; for certain farther improvements 
upon the said machines for making both wove 
and laid paper. May 26, 1812. 

Jeremiah Dimmock, Moor Croft Tron-works, 
‘Bilston, in the county of Stafford, Manufacturer 
of iron; for a method of manufacturing iron. 

William Hardcastle, son of George Hardcastle, 
late of Derby, Worsted-spinner, deceased ; for 
an improvement on cranes, to prevent aecidents 
from the rapid descent of heavy bodies. Com- 
municated to him by his father a short time pre- 
vious to his death, May 26, 1812, 
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